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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I 


THE  great  desire  that  has  been  very  generally 
expressed,  for  having  the  Agricultubai.  Sue- 
TETs  of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  addi- 
tional Communications  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulated, 
has  induced  the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  reprinting  such  as  may  appear 
on  the  whole  fit  for  publication.  It  is  proper  at 
the  same  time  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  any  fa^t  or  obser- 
vation contained  in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  yet  in  a  per- 
fedl  state  ;  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated :  an  invitation,  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  many  will  avail  themselves,  as  there  is  no 
circumstance  from  which  any  one  can  derive  more 
real  satisfatftion,  than  that  of  contributing,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  tlie  improve- 
ment of  his  Country. 


N.  B.  Lcllers  to  the  Board,  mag  It  addrentd  to  Lord 
Smbtpisld,  the  Praident,  Ao.  32,  SachjilU-Streft,  Pkca- 
tBily,  Landon. 


L. 


XOAFOLS,.] 


PLAN 

FOa  RE.PR[NTJNG  THE 

AGRICULTURAL    SURFEYS. 


A  BOARD  established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
erery  essential  inquiry  into  the  Agricultural  State,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  ihc  inicmal  improvement  of  a  power- 
ful Empire,  will  nccessarilir  have  it  in  vievr  to  examine 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity,  in  regard  to  various  im- 
portant particulars.  Perhaps  the  following  is  the  inoti  na- 
tural order  for  carrying  on  such  iinponani  investigations; 
camdy.  to  ascertain, 

1.  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  na- 
tional territory. 

2.  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
I  unity  is  possessed. 

.  The  wealth  to  be  <lerived  froin  its  streami,  rivers, 
canaUi  inland  navigations,  coasts,  and  fislieries  ;— 
and 
4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  [he 
people,  in  regard  to  theii  health,  industry,  and  mo- 
rals, founded  on  a  jrnrirrrcii/survev,  or  a  minute  and 
careful  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  of  every  paro- 
chial disirii^  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumiuiKea, 

of  iu  iohabitanls. 
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Under  one  or  whcr  of  ihe»c  headt,  e»ery  point  of  teal 
imporiancp  that  can  tend  to  promote  tlie  general  happioets 
of  a  great  nation,  sctAi  lo'be  ipCludeil. 

I nvesii gallon*  of  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture, must  rci]uirp.  it  It  «vi<lent,  a  cbhsMerablc  space  of 
rlma  before  they  can  be  completed.  DilFcring  indeed  in 
in.iiiv  rofiMi  frorti  each  Otb^,  it  is  bctTtr  perhaps  that 
they  shou).]  be  undertaken  at  different  periods,  and  sepa- 
ratelj  cbtTji6ered.  Under  that  imprpssjon.  ibe  Boird  of 
Agriculiure  has  hitherto  dirciTtcd  its  attention  to  the  first 
point  only,  namely,  the  cultivaliog  of  the  surface,  and  the 
resources  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Tliai  iht  fa^s  essentia)  for  such  an  invcstrgatfon  inight 
be  collei5ted  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a  number 
of  mtelligcnt  and  r«pei51ablc  individuals  were  3ppoinfe<l« 
to  famish  tlie  Boaid  with  accounts  of  ihc  stare  of  liosbarhi 
drv,  acid  the  means  of  improving  the  different  dlsrriiSs  of 
the  kingdom.  The  returns  they  scni  were  printed,  and 
circulated  by  eveiy  means  the  Board  of  Agricolture  coatd 
devise,  in  the  distrii^s  lo  which  they  respetSivcly  related; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  circulation,  a  great  mass  of  ad- 
ditional valuable  inform^iioo  has  Ix^n  obutncd.  For  the 
[iur|X)ie  of  communicating  that  information  lo  the  Public 
ift'^<*h(fiat,  ttnt  mjrc  especially  to  (hose  Counties  the  most 
iniereiied  theieiii.  the  Bo.ird  hJi  resolved  to  le-print  the 
Snrvt-y  aTcach  Couitty,  as  soon  as  it  wemed  to  be  fit  for 
pnbifraiion  ;  »fid,  among  scTcral  etjoally  advanced,  the 
Couriics  of  Norlblk  and  Lancaster  were  pitched  Upon  for 
the  commencement  of  the  propoted  publication;  it  being 
thotight  moit  advisable  to  begin  with  one  Conoty  ott 
the  Eastern,  and  mother  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
island.  When  all  these  Surveyi  shall  have  Iteen  thus  re- 
ft witl  be  Micixied  with  tittle  difficulty  to  draw  up 


(«J 


i  of  the  whole  (which  will  not  ptobably  exceed 


inabttniA 

twoor&ree' 

TY,  and  both  Houses  of.  Parliament ;  and  afterwards,  a 

General  Report  on  ^l^c  jpjfl(9i|t  ff^|c  ff  d^  <Wintry,  and  the 

means  of  its  improvement^  may  be  systematically  arranged, 

accoidiog  to  the  f  ariQns  sukjc^  i»riliip^  )0th  l^s^^ 

tore.     Thus  every  indivj^ip^  >°  thjp  kin^dpc^  may  bayc^ 

I.  An  account  of  the  hasbandry  of  bis  WfU  particular 
county  ;  or,  -  ^    ;. 

a.  A  general  view  of  tlie  agrictiltural  stat(^of  the  king^^ 
dom  at  large,  according  to  the  codntics,  br  distrifts^ 
into  which  it  is  divided }  or^ 

3.  An  arranged  system  of  iafofmidiot  oii  ^  agricultural 
subjeAs,  whether  accumulated  by  thf^  ^f^^  >fO^^ 
its  establishment,  or  previously  j^pytri^: 

And  thus  information  .respeAine  {be  state  ff  the  kingdom^ 
and  agricultural  knowledge  in  general,  will  be  attainable 
with  every  possible  advantage^ 

In  re-printing  these  Reports,  ft  was  jadged  necessary^ 
diat  they  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  one  uniform 
model;  ant]  after  fully  consider inj;  the  syb]^^^  tbe  follow^ 
ing  form  was  pitched  upoUi  as  oile  that  would  include  in 
it  all  the  particulars  which  it  was  necessary  to  notice  in  an 
Agricultural  Survey.  As  the  other  Reports  will  be  re- 
printed in  the  same  manner,  the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  find  out  at  once  where  any  point  is  treated  of,  to  which 
ke  may  wish  to  diredl  his  attention. 
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OF  THE  RE-PRINTED  REPORTS. 
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Chap. 
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Chap.  II.  State  of  Property. 

Sect 

I.  Estates,  and  (heir  Management. 
a.  Tenora. 

Chap.  III.  Buildings. 

Sect 

I.  Housei  of  Proprietors. 

a.  Fann  Houses  and  Offices,  and  Repairs. 

3.  Cotugci. 

Chaf.  IV.  Mode  of  Occupation. 

SlCT 
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3.  Rem— ill    Money — in    Kind — in    Personal 

Services. 
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SscT.  I.  Tillage. 

a.  Fallowin?. 

3.  Rotation  of  Crops. 

4.  Crops  commooly  cultivated^   tadi  as  Corn* 

Pulse,  Artificial  Grasses ;  their  Seed,  C«U 

« 

turc,  Prodooe,  &c*. 

5.  Crops  not  commonly  cultivated. 

Chap.  VIII.  Grass. 

Sect.  i.  Natural  Meadows  and  Pastures. 

2.  Hay  Harvest. 

3.  Feeding. 

» 

Chap.  IX.  Gardens  and  Orchards. 
Chap.  X.  Woods  and  Plantations. 
Chap.  XI.  Wastes. 


*  Where  tht  quantity  it  cooiid«rable«  tht  informatioo  retpediiif  the  crope 
cemmooly  cuItiTtted  Buy  be  amnged  under  the  fbUowing  headt— for  exam- 
pie,  Wbiat: 


Urn     Soft* 

3.  Stecmng.     . 

4.  Seed  fquantity  mwd). 
>.  Time  M  aoiving. 


Choe, 


6.  Colciare  whilit  irowioff^weedinfyi 

C  feeding. 

5.  Hanreat. 
.  Threshing. 
9.  Produce. 
10.  Mantt&€hire  of  bread. 


In  general,  the  same  heads  will  suit  the  following  grains  : 
Barky.    Oats.    Beans.    Rye.    Peaee.  .Buck«wheat. 
Vetchea     —         Applicatioii. 

DrawDt  ^ 

TunUje     -       ^S!^«._^> 


Fed  00  grass, 
in  houaas. 
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4.  Weeding. 

5.  Watering, 

Chap.  XIII.  Live  Stock. 

Sect.  i.  Cattle. 

2.  Sheep. 

3.  Horsesy  and  their  Use  in  Husbandry,  com- 

pared 10  Oxen. 

4.  Hogs. 

5.  Rabbits. 
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7.  Pigeons. 
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Chap.  XIV.  Rural  Economy. 

Sect.  i.  Labour — Servants — Labourers — Hours  of 

Labour. 
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Chap.XV.  Political  Economy  f  ascouneSedwith, 

or  aJfeSHng  jigriculture. 
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4.  Weekly  Markets. 

5.  Commerce. 
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7.  Poo^ 
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Chap. 
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Appendix. 


Perfection  In  such  inquiries  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  body  of  men  to  obtain  at  once,  whatever  may  be  th# 
extent  of  their  views  or  the  vigour  of  their  exertions.  If 
Louis  XIV.  eager  to  have  his  kingdom  known,  and  pos-. 
sessed  of  boundless  power  to  efiedl  it,  failed  so  much  iQ 
the  attempt,  that  of  all  the  provinces  in  his  kingdom,  only 
ooe  was  so  described  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  pos* 
terity*,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  a  Board,  pofr* 

sessed 

*  S«eVoi.T  Alms's  Age  of  Lou  it  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  laS,  edit.  i7s2. 

The  following  extrad  from  chat  work  will  explain  the  ciicumitancc  abovt 
alluded  to : 

'*  Lou  I  a  had  no  Co  LBS  &T,  nor  Lou  voi  a,  when,  about  the  year  169S, 
fcr the  initruAion  of  the  Duke  ofBuRGUNDY,  he  ordered  each  of  the  in* 
tcndaots  to  draw  up  a  particular  description  of  hit  province.  By  this  meant 
an  exaA  account  of  the  kiogdom  might  have  been  obtained,  and  a  just  enu« 
neration  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  an  useful  work,  though  all  the  intcndantt 
had  not  the  capacity  and  a ttrr. tion  of  Monsieur  Dx  Lamoicn ON  t>x  Ba* 
VILLI.    Had  what  thf  Xoog direded  been  at\rt  11  executed,  in  regard  to 

every 


(xir  ) 

seixd  of  means  so  extremely  limited,  should  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  even  that  degree  of  pcrfcftton  which  pcrhapi 
might  have  been  attainable  with  more  extensive  powers. 
The  candid  reader  cannot  expert  ia  these  Reports  more 
than  a  certain  portion  of  u^ful  information,  so  arranged  as 
to  render  them  a  basis  for  funher  and  more  detailed  in- 
quiries. Ttic  attention  of  the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  wiU  doubtless  be  excited,  and  the  minds 
of  men  in  general  gradually  brought  to  consider  favoura- 
bly of  an  undertaking  which  will  enable  all  to  contribute 
to  the  national  stores  of  knowledge,  upon  topics  so  truly 
Interesting  ss  those  which  concern  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  their  country ;  interests  which,  on  just  principles, 
never  can  be  improved,  until  the  present  stare  of  the  king- 
dom is  fully  known,  and  the  means  of  its  future  improve- 
ment ascertained  with  minuteness  and  accuracy. 


tttn  provint e,  u  ■(  w»  hj  ihii  >iU(ii»iir  in  tht  •teount  of  Lin|iKdoc,  (h» 
MlledIM  VAlId  hif c  kftii  one  ol  iht  m«l  Tiliubic  monunKnii  at  lltE  i|I. 
Sosi*  of  Ukoi  *rt  «!■  done  ;  buc  ihc  [Ju  mi  irrtfulir  tod  impeifcd,  Wcsuh 
(U  ihc  Inundinu  mii  not  [Oiitincd  U  out  and  ihc  umt.  li  wcir  lo  be 
wiihrri  ibiiEiebof  ihim  had  i""\,  IomIuooi.  ihc  oumbtr  of  inhibiiiaii 
ta  each  tlcdioni  (he  nfAlct,  ihc  ciiiicm,  Iht  Uboiucti,  ih«  iriiuiu,  iht 
BM(hiai(*i  ibe  ulik  of  rrtri  kind  ;  the  food,  the  indiStrcni,  md  tiw  hid 
Itndtj  ill  Ihc  dcrty.  ntDltnnducului  ihtir  locnuci,  ihoH  of  ihc  iswdi, 

**  All  ihcM  hudi,  in  noil  sf  thcii  icounn,  in  lonfuMd  and  liRfCiMI ; 
■ad  II  II  Irequmil)!  atitutty  lo  K4i(h  wiih  |iu(  <ir  and  vmt,  lo  find  whM 
i>  wiottd.  The  dui|B  ni  (U«1l<nl,  and  would  bite  been  of  ihc  (rdteiliix. 
hid  ilbcca  ciccuwd  mill  judimuilaiiduiufiitintif." 


»    ■  «    »  r 


INTRODUCTION.         ^ 


A  8BCOND  Report  for  the  County  of  Nor* 
folk,  by  a  different  Writer  from  the  Gentleman 
who  executed  the  first,  demands  a  short  expla- 
nation, to  obviate  any  idea  tending  to  lower  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Original  Report  is  justly 
held.    There  have  been  various  instances  of  se- 

• 

cond,  and  even  third  Reports  of  the  samt  County, 
all  by  different  hands ;  but  in  the  case  of  Norfolk 
a  new  Report  was  demanded,  for  a  local  reason. 
The  introdui^ion  of  a  new  breed  of  Sheep,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  pra6tice  of  Drilling 
spread  in  the  County,  had  efFedled  so  great  a 
change  in  the  state  of  Norfolk  Husbandry,  that 
all  former  works  on  the  Agriculture  of  that  ce- 
lebrated County  must  necessarily  be  deficient, 
however  excellent  in  other  respedls.  The  pre- 
sent Report  does  not  appear  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former,  but  merely  in  assistance  of  it ; 
that  such  objeds  as   were  unnoticed,    or  but 

little 


Zvi  INTRODUCTIOK. 

little  attended  to^  from  their  being  at  that  mo* 
ment  in  their  infancy^  should  now  be  registered, 
for  the  )iM  of  such  other  Coujitia  as  inay  not 
yet  have  made  similar  exertions. 

July  U,  1804. 
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NORFOLK- 


C3iAPTER  I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE. 


SECT.    I.— EXTENT. 

k  CCORDING  to  Templeman's  Survey  of  tlic 
GloIiC,  Norfolk  is  57  miles  in  length  and  35  in 
codchy  and  contains  1426  square  geographic  miles.  Mr. 
EKT  makes  the  greatest  length,  from  ca<t  to  west,  59 
iles,  and  ifs  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  38 ; 
nQining  17 10  square  miles,  and  1*094,400  starute 
res.  It  contains  33  hundreds,  one  city,  four  sea-port 
wns,  25  other  market-towns,  and  756  parishes;  a  greater 
imber  than  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
OWLET  contends  that  Norfolk  is  larger  than  Essex, 
bich  is  estimated  at  1,240,000  iicres.  As  this  point 
IS  therefore  doubtful,  I  had  the  r^rea  of  the  county  on 
SDCw  and  very  accurate  map,  measured  carefully  by  the 
ip-engraver  to  the  Board,  whose  measurement  gives 
I30  square  miles. 
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SICT.  II. — CLIMATE. 
There  arc  several  points  of  llie  compasi  from  which 
lie  north  ant)  north-«3st  n-iiids  hlow  more  dtre£)]y  on 
tliis  county  than  on  any  oihcr  in  the  kingdom  :  we  feel 
these  winds  severely  in  Suffolk  ;  but  Norfolk  is  tiill  more 
exposed  to  iheiii,  and  tlic  cHinate  consequently  colder,  and 
more  backward  id  ihc  Spring.  Auotjier  circumstance 
which  must  have  some  effcft  on  ihc  climate,  is  the  whole 
western  boundary  being  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Cambridgeshire,  to  the  amount  of  5  or 
600,000  acres ;  but  this  is  reorc  Jihdy  to  affe^  the  salu- 
brity of  lite  air  relative  to  the  human  body,  than  to  the 
proclu^b  of  the  eartli. 

SECT.    III.  —  SOIL. 

The  annexed  Map  will  best  explain  the  great  divisions 
of  the  soil  of  Norfolk.  I  travelled  many  miles,  in  order 
to  give  it  »  much  accuracy  as  M)ch  a  sketch  admits  short 
of  an  attention  that  would  demand  years  rather  tlua 
months,  pcrfeiSly  lo  asceiiain. 

Enicring  the  county  from  the  souih-wesi,  the  distriift  of 
und  extends  from  Garbuldiham  to  the  fens  of  Hockwold 
And  McthvTold  ;  conCrafting  its  breadth  between  Stoke  and 
Pickcnham.  continues  to  Congham  and  South  Rainhami 
and  then  diverging  both  to  ihc  east  and  west,  61k  up  the 
whole  noith-casiem  pan  of  ihc  county  to  Hindringham, 
and  then  taking  a  south-easterly  dirciflion,  bends  again  to 
the  north  to  Barningham,  and  strikes  the  sea  at  Over. 
strand.  But  this  sandy  district  is  again  divisible  into  light 
and  good  sand  :  the  former  to  the  south  of  the  line  from 
Winch  to  Swaffham,  and  the  latter  (o  the  nonh.  The 
southern  part  comprehends  by  far  the  poorest  part  of  the 
coimty,  a  contidcrabls  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by 
rabbit- 


nbbit-waiTcnt  and  sheep-walk  heaths,  and  hn  a  most  de- 
tobte  and  dreary  aipefl.  It  is,  however,  highly  improve* 
abte  by  ihc  marie  and  challc,  or  cork,  which  is  ahnost 
every  where  found  under  the  surface.  Much  has  been 
Woken  up  in  the  last  ao  years ;  but  much  remains  to  he 
done.  The  improvement  of  this  disirifl  has  been  long 
impedct),  from  an  idea  that  the  white  chalky  marie  wouij 
DM  answer  carrying;  and  what  they  call  good  clay  it 
Karcc  ;  but  modern  experiments  have,  or  rather  arc,  at 
prcsem,  working  out  thcsccrroneous  ideas;  and  under  the 
article  of  Afanurrs,  will  be  found  some  satijfaflory  iriaU, 
which  tpeak  a  di^reni  language. 

The  north-casicrn  angle,  of  better  sand,  contains  large 
traifts  of  cxccllcDt  land,  intermixed  with  a  good  deal  of  an 
toferior  quality.  Here  is  faund  the  agriculture  to  which 
the  general  epithet  of  Norfolk  husbandry  peculiarly  be- 
longs. The  improvements  wrought  here  from  60  to  70 
years  ago,  first  gave  rise  10,  and  afterwards  established^ 
the  celebrity  of  the  county :  rents  have  risen  from  is.  ta 
to  15s.  and  from  is.  6d.  and  as.  to  20s.  A  country  of 
rabbits  and  sheep-walk  has  been  covereil  wiih  some  of 
the  finest  com  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  dint  of  manage* 
tnent,  what  was  thus  gained,  has  been  preserved  and  tm- 
proved,  even  lo  the  present  moment. 

To  tiie  west  of  the  light  sand  distriift  is  a  small  irafl  of 
varioas  io'tU,  between  the  Stoke  and  the  Sechy  rivers,  and 
bonndcd  on  the  west  by  the  river  Ouze.  Hctc  is  much 
good  tand,  lomc  strong  wet  clayey  loams,  and  on  the 
One  a  hne  of  rich  marsh. 

Still  more  10  the  west,  and  cut  off  by  the  Ouxe  from 
the  rot  of  [be  county,  lies  the  rich  distri<5i  of  manh- 
aad;  the  larger  part  of  which  is  a  marine  silt  on  a  clay 
basis,  at  various  depths.  In  some  traifts  the  clay  mixes  with 
the  lih  to  the  surface,  and  forms  the  richer  grazing  lands. 
'  Tile  diitrtft  of  various  loams  coioprchends  the  larger 
B  3  part 
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pa^  of  (he  ccwpty,  and  iBcladcs  soils  of  a  very  diflerent 
description.  In  the  soathera  part  of  it,  ia  Diss  hundred^ 
and  some  adjoining  ones  towards  Norwich,  there  is  nuich 
Krong  wet  loam,  where  summer  fallow  and  beans  arc 
ibuod ;  and  similar  land  is.  scattered  in  other  parts ;  but 
the  geoenil  feature  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  upoii  which 
lumips  come  in  regular  course ;  it  is  an  old  enclosed  wood- 
land country,  which  would  not  be  noted  as  very  famous 
for  management ;  nor  had  Norfolk  attained  any  great 
celebrity  for  her  fartnlng,  from  the  practices  (though, 
upon  the  whole,  meritorious)  wlvich  are  found  in  this 
district.  The  natural  fertility  is  considerable*  Marie  i$ 
jbund  almost  in  every  part. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  distriA  of  rich  loam, 
which  is  certainly,  in  point  of  soil,  one  of  the  finest  tra£ls 
of  land  that  is  any  where  to  be  seen :  broads  and  marshes 
9ccupy  too  much  of  it ;  but  thip  land,  under  the  plough,  is 
a  fine,  deep,  mellow,  putrid,  sandy  k>am,  adliesive  enough 
to  fear  no  drought,  and  friable  enough  to  strain  off  super- 
fluous moisture;  so  that  all  seasons  ^uit  it:  from  texture, 
free  to  work,  and  from  chemical  qualities,  sure  to  produce 
in  luxuriance  whatever  the  industry  of  man  commits  to  its 
friendly  bosom.  The  husbaiKlry  is  good,  but  by  no 
means  perfe£l. 

The  relative  contents  of  these  diftrli^s  arc  found  by  mea- 
surement to  be: 

Sqotre  Miles. 

Light  sand,  *  *              •        220 

Good  sand,             •  •  *       ^.20 

Marshland  clay,             •  *  -       60 

Various  loams,                 -  -  900 

Rich  loam,  -  -                -       148 

Peat,      -  ...  -            -    82 

1830 
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Or,  in  acres : 

• 

m 

Acrec 

Light  sand,        -            - 

140,800 

Good  sand,            -       .      - 

268,800 

Marshland  clay,    .        • 

38,400 

Various  iosirns,         -            -          - 

576,000 

Rich,  loam. 

94,720 

Peat,         - 

52,480 

I 

1,171,200 

LOCAL  NOTES. 

DISTRICT  OF  VARIOUS  LOAMS. 

In  passing  through  the  county,  and  discriminating  the. 
great  divisions  of  the  soils  some  exceptions  occurred^ 
which  were  noted,  and  other  circumstances  not  coincid- 
ing dtredlly  with  the  general  features  of  the  distrift. 

Around  Watton  are  various  loams,  some  of  them  sandy : 
and  some  heavy,  on  a  clay  marie  bottom:  much  land  that' 
is  improved  by  draining. 

Some  of  the  black  sand  and  gravel  at  Billingfold  has 
proved  very  ungenial  in  cultivation  ;  part  of  it  broken  up 
from  the  heath,  aud  marled  with  80  loads  an  acre,  gave 
only  blind  ears  ;  that  is,  the  ears  had  chaff  only,  without 
grain  ;  after  this  it  was  marled  again ;  and  cultivation  has 
brought  it  to  be  profitable. 

Fiom  Dereham  to  Wymondham,  by  Winborough, 
Yaxham,  Garveston,  and  Kinderly,  much  of  the  country, 
especially  towards  Wymoudham,  is  a  thickly  enclosed 
woodland ;  the  soil  is  strong  loam  on  clay  marie,  and  very 
line:  I  saw  great  crops  of  all  sorts,  and  many  laid.  Around 
Wymondham,  some  light  but  good  land.  The  two  Mor- 
leys  contain  some  very  light,  and  some  heavy.  Deepham, 
heavy;  and  Wickle-wood,  inclining  to  it.  FunJenham, 
Ashwell,  and  Wramplingham,  a  strong  loam. 
[  From    Wyndham,    by   Hcthel,    Wrenningham,    and 

i  B  2  Flordon, 
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Flordon,  very  fine  ricli  land,  being  a  strong  loam  on 
marie;  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Wrcnningham,  has  an  immenje 
crop  of  wheat,  dibbled  on  clover  lev.  At  Flordon,  some 
land  of  the  finest  tjualily,  deep,  friable,  anJ  putnd.  All 
good  and  siiong  land  to  Stratton  ;  thence  to  near  Harling 
(about  M'fiich  town  there  is  some  lighter  landl.  by  Wac- 
ton  and  the  Pulhams,  all  strong  land  on  clay  marie:  clover 
sown  alone,  a  regular  plant,  and  good ;  and  a  scattering 
of  beans  frotn  Wymondham  to  Harleston.  sufficient  to 
shew  (if  this;  proof  were  wanted)  what  the  soil  is. 

I  met  with  few  farmers  in  Norfolk  who  admitted  that 
fern  was  a  sign  of  good  landi  as  1  have  an  entire  con- 
viAion  that  it  h  an  extellent  tign,  1  was  pleased  to  hear 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who 
lives  at  Billingford,  observe,  in  riding  over  a  heath  in  that 
parish,  on  my  asking  why  they  did  not  plough  it — "  this 
part,  where  there  are  brakes,  would  pay  well ;  but  tome 
of  it  is  poor." 

Thcllon,  Rushet,  BIlliDgfbrd,  and  to  the  back  of  Need- 
ham,  are  very  wet  and  strong,  as  much  to  at  any  pans 
of  Norfolk. 

Earsham  hundred  h)s  much  mixed  good  land,  tome 
fharp  gravel,  and  much  heavy  wet  day. 

Diss  hundred,    good,  though  strong  and  wet.     Rent 

I5t.  to  30S. 

Depwadc  has  much  strong  land,  but  little  meadow  ; 
nearly  etjual,  however,  to  Dio- 

The  Pulhams  arc  wet  and  heavy,  and  contain  much 
pasture.     Mr.  Donne's  farm  is  broken  up. 

In  Loddon  hundred,  Langley,  Mcndliam,  and  Seeth- 
ing, wrong  land,  but  good ;  greatly  improved  by  hollow- 
draining.  At  Langley,  all  1  viewed,  except  the  marthes, 
is  a  vcty  fine  and  fertile  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  i  in  van- 
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oos'iradion  a  fine  clay  luarle,  w«ll  worth  50s.  an  acre  ; 
C(|uaUy  good  for  turnips  and  wheat.  Twaite,  Ktroog. 
tltdinghani,  lulf  ^rotig,  half  mixed  soil,  noQc  light. 
Broom  has  tome  heavy,  but  much  giavel.  Lodduiii  n 
Uule  sO-ong,  but  all  good. 

Chedgrave  and  Hardy,  mixed  ;  average  rent,  aos. 

Carlctoii  and  Asliby  on  loam  ;  and  a  Hitlc  clay.  Hil- 
Itngton,  Claxton,  and  HouI^eod,  belter  i  all  good. 

Brook  divide!  the  soili ;  on  one  side  the  land  Is  as  fine 
n  in  F)eg. 

Kiniead  has  a  good  soil.     Stoke  hat  some  heavy  land.  ' 

There  is  a  remarkable  vein  of  strong  clay  soil,  eight 
rotlci  long,  and  two  wide,  extending  from  Brook  to  Tas- 
borough  turnpike  at  the  Bird-in-Hand  ;  taking  in  a  little 
of  Fladdon,  and  ending  at  Mulharlon  ;  this  is  all  a  strong 
clay  land,  with  many  beans  cultivated;  it  was  not  worth 
above  8s.  an  acre  ;  but  by  draining,  and  other  improve- 
ments, is  now  brought  to  be  good  land. 

To  the  north   of  this  line,  towards  Norwich,  it    is  a 

country  of  good  mixed  soil  i  the  worst  of  it  is  at  Dunston- 

hjlk,  near  Hanfbrd  bridges.     To  the  south  lliere  lies  also 

a  range  of  mixed  loil,  till  it  meets  the  strong  land  of  Thcl- 

■    toot  Thorpe,  Abbots,  &c. 

Clavcring  hundred,  all  good  land. 

Horsied  and  Belough,  light.      Wroxham,  light. 

The  toil  ai  Culiishal  is  various,  but  much  a  hghi  sandy 
loam  on  a  led  running  sand,  three  or  four  feet  deep  i  then 
a  bed  of  flints,  then  ttioie  sand  ;  another  bed  of  flints,  and 
dtcn  marie  i  but  little  gravel. 

About  North  WaUhain  a  mixed  soil,  that  is,  a  sandy 
loam  i  some  sand ;  and  the  sub-soil  sand  :  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles,  much  on  brick  earth,  and  some  on 
clay  matlc. 

Bi  The 


The  same  at  Scotfcr ;  a  fine  wnJy  loam  opposiic  Mr. 
DvBt.E'sJicrusc,  and  mucb  of  it  in  the  coomry, 

Ar  Oxncad,  &c.  a  mixed  sandy  loam  on  a  red  sand, 
under  whicli  a  layer  of  flints ;  then  strong  brick  earth, 
and  then  uliite  chalky  marie,  at  the  depth  of  lO  to  15 
lect. 

From  Aylsham  to  North  Walsham  good  land  -,  better 
than  to  Holt.  Around  Woltcrton  good ;  and  ihe  firtt 
foar  mile;  to  Cromer.  It  is  bad  to  Causton  ;  and  mucit 
of  it  indifFerent  to  Norwich.  From  St.  Failh  to  Norwich 
cneloscJ  within  30  years,  and  good. 

From  Causion  to  Recphain  and  Foulsham,  a  Iraft  of 
good  soil,  but  much  wet,  on  which  draining  is  a  great 
improvement. 

At  Hcvcringland  much  sandy  land,  on  a  hard  cold  sand 
bottom. 

Excellent  sandy  loam  at  Hackfoid  and  Reeiiham  1  much 
of  it  on  a  marlcy  bottom. 

SpixwoTth,  Crostwick,  Wickmcr,  and  Woltcrton,  have 
vtry  good  land. 

'  AiThummg  there  areiands  of  various  qualities ;  some 
good ;  but  much  on  a  cold  fhing  gravel ;  some  sti  fF,  even  on 
the  surface ;  so  that  water  Stands  in  the  horses'  foot-steps 
in  turnip-feeding.  Mr.  Johnson  remarks,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  if  the  sand  docs  not  u-aih  in  the  forrows,  the 
land  IS  had,  good  neither  for  barley  nor  turnips.  On 
many  soils  a  ihickish  mud  washes,  which  keeps  the  p/af, 
rhcbieast  of  the  plough,  from  scooring.  There  is  some 
good  mixed  roil  cm  gravel,  and  some  on  clay  ;  good  strong 
bnd,  with  the  sand  washed  in  the  furrows. 

Gistick,  as  good  land  at  any  in  this  neighbourh(x>d. 
Dawting  better  that)  TItaTning.  Brision  part  gtxxl,  and 
part  bsd. 

Croxton, 


Croxton,  Fulmerstonf  and  Scibbard,  good ;  also  Wood 
Nowton,  and  RiboroDgh. 

The  trafl  to  the  cast  of  the  Ouze,  comprized  in  Down- 
ham,  Winsbptshaniy  Stow,  Crumplesham,  Bexwell,  Rus« 
ton,  &c.  is  a  nnixed  soil ;  sand,  and  sandy  loam ;  some 
clayey,  atid  a  little  moory;  generally  good  land,  upon,  a 
white  clay  marie. 

At  Watlington  mooh  sandy  gravel,  on  a  yellow  clay ; 
also  strong  silt  clay,  on  a  gault  bottom,  wet. 

There  is  much  very  poor  sand,  gravel,  and  poor  moorj 
heaths,  from  Lynn  to  Swaffham ;  and  poor  shallow  ^ndf 
on  hard  chalk,  at  Narborough. 

The  soil  at  Bestthorpe  is  strong,  and  much  wants 
draining ;  but  some  very  fine  brown  sandy  loam  is  found* 
A  hedge  thrown  down  many  years  ago  in  Mr.  Priest^s 
turnip-field,  and  the  rankness  of  the  crop  there,  striking. 

Hookering,  and  North  and  West  Tnddenham,  are  a 
strong  enclosure ;  mixed  soil,  being  good  turnip-land. 

Part  of  Weston  is  sandy,  and  part  good. 

At  Swanton  Morley,  Mr.  Emms's  farm,  looo  acres, 
mixed  land;  but  part  of  the  parish  heavy.  Lyng  is 
light,  and  Dillington  various. 

At  Gressenhall  therd  are  three  or  four  farms,  of  laoo 
acres,  to  be  sold,  some  of  which  might  be  watered.  Aa 
advowson  of  4  or  500I.  a  year,  and  manors ;  the  price 
50,cxx5l. 

Kempston  is  a  fine  mixed  loam;  no  light  land,  but 
some  heavy. 

To  Fakenham,  all  good. 

Beccles  to  Loddon,  a  fine  sandy  loam,  ^os.  an  acre  ia 
1792. 

Loddon  to  Norwich,  and  Norwich  to  Dereham,  a  fine 
§^niy  loam. 

GOOD 


GOOD  SAND. 

At  Great  Dunham  ihc  soil  is  very  fine  land,  and  pro- 
duces grrat  crops.  But  in  Litile  Dunham  is  some  of  the 
iiiiest  bnd  1  have  any  where  seen  :  ihe  crops  immense  i 
yet,  if  possible,  inferior  to  the  lexturc  and  appearance  of 
ilic  land.  Tlie  herbage  of  the  leys  of  a  deep  hue,  that 
speaks  ihcir  nourishment. 

Aloi^  the  coast,  from  HolkJiam,  westward,  towards 
Hunsion,  cUeie  i^  a  tnO.  between  the  marshes  and  ihc 
■and,  fiom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  hroad,  of  a  singu- 
larly fertile  sandy  loam:  it  has  lenacliy  sufiiticnt  to 
adhere  into  clods  easily  broken,  ind  to  produce  great 
crops  of  vegetables  demanding  (he  riclicit  soils  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  has  that  dryness  and  friability  which  renders 
it  excellent  luinip-land.  It  may  let  at  about  scx.  aa  acre  ; 
tvltocvcr  views  it  will  not  think  the  rent  high. 

At  Burnham  Wesigate,  some  poorer  sands,  and  chalk 
slopes.  Choscley,  midilliog  sand.  Summcrtield,  good 
mixed  icil  and  sand.  Thornham  very  good  sandy  loam. 
Holm  e(]ua),  and  pan  of  it  superior  to  Thornham.  Tich- 
Trelt  is  good,  but  has  some  light,  firancastcr  tiiG  same ; 
and  Hunston,  very  good. 

Fring  has  some  light,  and  some  middling.  All  these 
parishes  class  as  sand  in  general ;  the  basis  marie  or  chalk. 

Snettisham,  much  good  sand  on  chalk  and  marie,  and 
some  low  and  strong  land.     Hexham  nearly  the  same. 

At  Ringstead  a  quarry  of  marble  ;  the  colour  and  veins 
lomcihing  like  that  of  Sienna.  At  Snetiisham,  a  i^uarry 
belonging  to  Mr.  Styleman,  of  red  sand-stone,  aofeet 
deep :  it  rises  soft,  but  hardens  in  tlie  air.  The  stables  at 
Houghton  are  built  of  it. 

Upon  the  (ca-shore  at  Snettiihamr  Mr.  Styleman  ha* 
a  large 
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a  Urge  trafl  of  tea-shingic,  which  bears  liiile  more  than 
crtngo:  he  sowed  some  chicory  seed  on  it  for  experi- 
ment, but  ii  never  vegetated. 

The  soil  of  Houghion,  Is  sand  on  chalk  and  marlc: 
(hat  of  Harplcy  bcm-  ;  the  Ruilliams  good  ;  3agthorpe 
light ;  the  Bircbams  ordinary  ;  Anmer  is  better,  but  all 
sand. 

Ai  Hiltingdon  there  is  some  black  sand  and  gravel ;  » 
poor  soil,  but  the  hills  arc  chalk  :  tlic  sands  all  apt  to  be 
more  foul  than  the  chalk. 

Much  blowing  sand  at  Riscing  ;  and  the  evil  of  some  of 
the  soil  there  is,  its  being  free  from  stones,  and  for  that 
reason  iurns  much  ;  on  whicti  account  Mr.  Beck  disap- 
proves of  picking  stones.  The  remark  is  very  judicious. 
To  deep  sands  he  thinks  twitch  so  natural,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  free  them  from  it ;  if  the  field  is  made  ever  so 
clean,  and  lays  two  years,  there  will  be  some. 

There  is  some  sand  that  liur»s,  at  Grimsione.  TJic 
soil  of  Massingham  is  modi  better,  and  never  burns. 

At  Guyton  the  soil  has  a  mixture  of  stones,  and  is  the 
better  for  it. 

At  MoTston,  near  the  sea,  there  is  some  land  so  covered 
with  stonc!,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  contain  little  be- 
Itde* ;  but  excellent  for  corn ;  1 1  combi  an  acre  of 
white  vetches  have  been  gained  on  it.  Much  good  land 
u  found  at  Cley. 

Sarsingham,  Dawling,  Biuham,  are  good  sand;  the 
loam  on  white  clay  marie. 

Wighton,  sandy  loam ;  good  mixed  soil,  on  clay  marie ; 
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From  Rlildlcswonli,  by  West  Harling,  there  arc  poof 
(liin  wilds  on  marlc.  At  Ql'idilenhum  ii  improves,  ami 
continncs  better  through  Eccks  to  Snctienon.  Tlic  cropi 
ill  Hailing-field,  in  ihis  wet  season,  miserably  poor,  hardly 
yielding  the  seed  again  ;  yet  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
spontaneous  chicory  and  meUilot,  wliich  shews  the  profit 
10  which  the  irafl  might  Ik  applied,  if  the  hints  offered 
by  ihe  beneficence  of  ihe  Almighty  were  pursued. 

From  Atllelwroiigh  to  Eu«ton,  by  Rowdham  and  Brc- 
tenham,  a  dteary  couniry,  beginning  wiih  rich,  hut  som- 
bre commons,  and  then  crossing  poor  open  heaths  jim 
llieep-walks,  and  open  arable,  that  cries  aloud  (or  chi^ 
cory:  poor  sand,  on  chalk  and  mark. 

lilCH  LOAM. 

"  One  of  llic  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  huj- 
bandrv  of  Notfoll;,  is  ihe  soil  of  Fleg  hundred  ;  and  mnch 
in  Blowfield  and  Watsham  hundreds  is  of  the  lame  qua- 
lity :  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
much  of  it  as  good  at  bottom  as  on  the  surface  ;  of  so 
happy  a  texture,  that  almost  any  season  suiis  it;  subjcS 
neither  to  burn  in  drougltrs,  nor  to  be  wet  wiili  incessant 
rsins.  The  basis  most  general,  is  a  clay  mark ;  but  in 
«vc(al  dittrids  sand,  boili  yellow  and  white.  So  fertile  a 
toil  I  have  very  rarely  seen  of  so  pale  a  colour ;  it  is  a 
»cry  light  whitish  brown  in  dry  weather.  The  product 
are  great:  wheat  from  6  lo  14  combs;  bar  lev  9  1016;, 
cits  1010241  pease  to  15.  Yet  ihcie  produ^sdo  not 
ahogeiher  announce  the  merits  of  ilic  soil,  which  per- 
haps is  marked  more  by  paucity  of  failures  than  by  cxiia< 
ordinary  crops.  Ashby  and  Burgh  were  nanml  to  tne 
at  having  cxiraordiiury  land,  and  at  the  latter  1  found  it 
cxccU 


cxcelknt.    Mr.  James  Wigg's  is  famous  land,  md  his 
wheat  this  year  great. 

Mr. Brown,  of  Tbrigby,  remarked  to  me  a  circum- 
ttance  which  weU  deserves  noting ;  that  at  Ashby,  BiUabyt 
and  Burgh,  is  land  (hat,  before  marling,  ran  uncomau^nly 
to  white  clover ;  but  after  being  marled  from  Thorpe  and 
Wightlingham,  will  do  it  no  longer,  none  coming  al« 
present  without  sowing. 
Ac  the  Burlinghams  and  Linwood  there  is  capital  land. 
Soaie  of  the  finest  land  in  Norfolk  is  at  Acle,  Moul* 
too,  Tunstal,  and  South  Walsham ;  the  crops  of  wheat 
were,  in  1789,  estimated,  on  an  average  of  years,  at  ten 
combs  an  acre  on  their  good  land ;  they  have,  however, 
some  that  does  not  produce  above  six.  At,  Mawby,  near 
Castor,  the  average  of  tlie  parish,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, ten  combs :  twelve,  and  even  fifteen,  have  been 
had;  but  in  1 802,  they  did  not  admit  crops  equal  ta 
these. 

I  examined  with  pleasure  the  fine  lonms  near  the  respec- 
tive bouses  of  Mr.  Everitt,  of  Caistor,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
RABY,  of  Hcmsby,  which  class  amongst  the  finest  soils  itk 
Fleg  i  it  ouglit  to  be  termed  a  rich  sandy  loam  ;  dry 
enough  for  feeding  turnips,  and  rich  enough  for  five  or 
six  quarters  of  wheat  ;  equal  to  great  crops  of  cabbage, 
beans,  or  any  other  production. 

South  wood,  Mouhon,  Lippenhoe,  and  Rudham,  class 
high  among  the  fertile  parishes. 

At  Martham,  much  of  the  land  is  on  a  sand  bottom, 
and  some  gravelly  spots  subjedl  to  scaU,  but  towards  tlic 
fens,  brick  earth. 

At  Catficld,  &c.  a  pale,  fine,  sandy,  loam,  upon  a  sand 
bottom,  esteemed  thin  skinned,  but  I  found  it  to  the  eye 
the  same,  at  a  foot  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Very 


A»  Wmham  llic  soil  is  tery  fine. 

No  clay  foi  an  undcr-stratum  in  Happing  IianclrcJ,  «r* 
«ept  at  Happsborough,  Walcot,  and  BaAon ;  generally 
Mnd  or  brick  catth.  Here  arc  some  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  county — equal  to  Fleg,  but  sttfier  ;  yet  ilie  lurfacc  a 
fine  friable  sandy  loam,  and  ihc  bottom  not  too  retentive 
•f  water.  I'he  best  land  in  ihe^  Caificid  district  is  at  StaU 
ham  and  East  Ruslon. 

Happ^bonaugh,  Watcot,  and  Baiflon,  again  noted  to 
me  as  the  finest  soils,  perhaps,  in  the  county  ;  a  rich, 
deep,  mcLlow,  friable  loant,  on  a  clay  loam  bottom,  tomd 
va  brick-carch  and  sand;  all  good.  East  Rmton,  very 
good,  deep,  on  brick-earth. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Honing,  has  some  very  fine  pale  co- 
loured sandy  loam,  resembling  the  Fleg  toils,  and  worth 
161.  3Q  aciQ ;  yer,  intermixed,  he  has  some  hills  of  sand 
and  gravel  of  much  inferior  value. 

MARSHLAND  CLAY. 

The  whole  diittifl  of  marshland  it  probably  a  reli£l  or 
depoirrion  of  the  sea  i  it  is  a  silt,  or  warp  clay  of  great 
fcrtility,  upon  a  sandy  silt  at  various  dcplhi,  but  usually 
dghieen  inches  or  two  feer.  The  stifiirr  clays  are  the 
worst  arable  :  (lie  itiore  mild  and  temperate  ones,  the  best 
and  easiest  worked  of  course  ;  but  the  strongest  clay  is  tb* 
best  for  grass. 


NoHPOLK  ii  advanrageoinly  situated  rcspefliog  na- 
vigaiioii;  for  of  its  great  circumference  of  300  miles, 
ilicte  arc  but  something  more  ihaa  thirty,  ftom  Thetford 
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fo  Bungay,  ^ichdo  not  consist  of  the^sea;  torofthnri^ 
gable  rivers:  to  the  north,  the  ocean;  to  the  mfesf^  ther 
great  Ouze ;  to  tbe  east,  tfaesea ;  to  the  south,  the  tesseir 
Ouze,  and  the  Waveney ;  and,  exclusive  of  this  beliefi* 
ciai  boundary,  the  Yare  and  the  Wensum  penetrate  fnmi 
Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  and  the  Bure  and  Thyrn,  from 
the  same  port  to  Aylesham.  With  the  last  named  river 
the  Broads,  and  their  con>municat!ng  channels  in  the  hun<- 
dreds  of  Fleg  and  Happing,  unite  and  connefl  the  rich 
distriA  with  the  sea  and  with  Norwich,  and  the  advan- 
tage is  much  felt  in  the  conveyance  of  marie,  &c.  The 
navigation  of  the  Nar  reaches  Narborough,  and  conned 
with  the  Ouze. 

Smaller  streams  abound  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  ofler  such  opportunities  of  irrigation,  as  must  excite 
the  amazement  of  every  farming  traveller,  at  the  utter  ne- 
gleA  in  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste 
for  so  many  ages.  At  last,  this  important  application  has 
begun  to  receive  a  little  attention  ;  so  that  we  may  hope, 
that,  in  half  a  century  more,  these  valuable  treasures  will 
iv  accepted. 

Fondly  artificiaL — Mr.  CoKE  makes  these  ponds  at 
HoHcham  to  serve  >each  four  enclosures  ;  they  are  set  out 
42  feet  square ;  at  bottom  twelve,  and  seven  deep.  A  bot- 
tom is  worked  with  good  clay,  free  from  all  stones,  nor  the 
least  soil  or  sand  in  it,  beating  it  as  close  as  possible  three 
inches  thick ;  then  three  inches  more  are  beaten  in,  and 
so  on  till  a  foot  thick ;  then  sand  over  it,  to  keep  the  drought 
oQt.  The  sides  are  made  in  the  saine  manner  as  the  bot- 
tom :  within  a  yard  of  the  top,  the  clay  should  be  two  feet 
thick.  It  is  then  paved  with  bricks  set  on  edge.  These 
ponds  were  made  by  men  from  Gloucestershire,  who 
were  paid  as.  6d.  per  superficial  yard,  costing  28I.  each, 
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besides  the  bricks.  To  divide  the  ponds  for  foar  fields^ 
a  large  stone  with  a  hole  wrought  in  it  to  receive  a  po$r» 
IS  necessary  at  the  centre,  with  mortices  to  receive  the 
rails. 
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CHAP.  11. 

PROPERTY. 

ESTATES  arc  of  all  sizes  in  Norfolk,  from  nearly 
the  largest  scale  to  the  little  freehold :  one  of  25,0001.  a 
year  ;  one  of  14,000!.  ;  one  of  13,000!, ;  two  of  io,oool. ; 
many  of  about  5000I. ;  and  an  increasing  number  of  all 
smaller  proponions.  When  the  larger  pro}>erties  are  de^^ 
dufled,  the  remainder  of  the  county  will  be  found  divided 
into  moderate  estates,  and  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who 
pay  a  considerable  attention  to  the  praflice  of  agricul^ 
cure. 

Seventy  years  ago,  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  great 
rental  in  the  county,  so  that  these  considerable  properties 
have  been  accumulated,  first,  by  the  most  excellent  of  all 
causes  agricultural  improvements,  and,  secondly,  by  ad- 
ditional purchases. 

Estates  sell  now  {1802)  pretty  currently  at  thirty  years 
purchase. 

In  the  Ovingron  and  Sayhani  enclosure,  the  land  sold 
by  the  commissioners  10  defray  the  expense  of  the  mea- 
sure, brought  43I.  per  acre,  as  it  was  assigned,  waste  and 
unenclosrd.  1  he  average  of  all  sales  near  Watton,  40I. 
an  acre. 

An  estate  lately  sold  at  Fishlcy,  near  Yarmouth,  con- 
tained 

Arable  land,  good,  -  -         *         2 50  acres« 

Cars  and  marshes,  worth  12s.  an  acre,  100 

Marih,  worth  20s.  an  acrc^  -  .         ^jO 

400 
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Rent,  400I.  a  j'^ar,  wonh  500I.  fairly,  but  6ooi.  a  year 
offered  fork  ;  sold  for  17,500!.  to  Sir  Edmond  Laco]«, 
and  1500I.  offered  for  the  bargain. 

Price  of  tlie  estates  sold  at  and  near  Happsborougb»  30, 
40y  and  50I.  an  acre ;  much  sold  lately ;  and  at  this  time, 
the  best  land  would  all  sell  at  from  40I.  to  50I.  an  acre. 

Land  wonh  not  above  20s.  an  acre,  between  Coltishal 
and  Norwich,  has  been  sold  at  50I.  an  acre. 

In  Marshland  Smeeth,  newly  enclosed,  at  50,  6o,  ^n^ 
70l.  an  acre. 

In  Downham  Wcsiside,  Denver,  Welney,  &c.  fco 
(arms,  lol.  to  12I.  anacre:  to  the  cast  of  Downham,  at 
24  years  purchase. 

In  Upwell,  some,  not  fen,  to  50I.  an  acre,  but  the 
average  20I. 

Mr.  Bagge,  of  Lynn,  has  land  in  Marshland  which 
would  now  sell  at  70I.  an  acre,  which  Mr.  Dixon  bought 
60  years  ago,  at  12I.  los. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

BUILDINGS. 

S0M£  of  the  houses  belonging  to  die  proprietors  of 
large  estates  in  this  county,  have  long  been  famous  as  ob- 
jeSts  of  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  deservedly  so ;  for 
there  are  very  few  counties  that  rival  it  in  this  respe£l : 
the  circumstance,  however,  is  not  interesting  in  an  agricul- 
mral  inquiry.  The  well-cultivated  domain  is  here  o^ 
much  more  consequence  than  the  well-decorated  palace. 

In  the  sjYecies  of  building  properly  appropriated  to  an 
Agricultural  Report,  greater  exertions  have,  I  believe, 
been  made  in  Norfolk  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
kingdom*  One  landed  proprietor,  Mr.  Coke,  has  ex* 
pendcd  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
farm-houses  and  o£5ccs ;  very  many  of  tlicm  erefled  in  a 
style  much  superior  to  the  houses  usually  assigned  for  the 
xesidence  of  tenants  ;  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find 
all  that  I  viewed,  furnished  by  his  farmers  in  a  manner 
somewhat  proponioned  to  the  costliness  of  the  edifices. 
When  men  can  well  aflFord  such  exertions,  they  are  cer- 
tain! v  commendable. 

One  of  Mr.  Coke's  bams  at  Holkham  is  built  in  a  su- 
perior style  j  120  feet  long,  30  broaJ,  and  30  high,  and 
surrounded  with  sheds  for  60  head  of  cattle :  it  is  capitally 
executed  in  white  brick,  and  covered  with  fine  blue 
slate. 

At  Syderstone,  he  has  built  another  enormous  bam, 
with  tfables,  cattle-sheds,  bog-scies,  shepherd's  and  bailiff's 
houses,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  yard,  likewise 
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in  3  ttyle  of  cxpenie  rarely  met  wirh.  In  dncounc  wnb 
the  men  at  work  in  this  bsTn,  tlicy  inlormeJ  us,  (hai  lo 
one  man  who  u^pitr/ieJ  the  waggon  at  harvesi,  seven  oihtrt 
w^re  octessary  on  ihcj'a^ to  receive  and  dispose  of  llie 
corn,  alter  it  was  ral^  (o  (oiiic  hright ;  a  great  expense 
at  a  time  of  [lie  year  when  biwur  is  the  most  valuable. 
The  farmers  are,  however,  vciy  gciicrAlly  advocates  not 
only  for  bams,  but  for  great  batni.  Another  inconveni- 
ence is  their  not  daiing  to  Uaii^,  exic|it  iiglitly,  in  large 
barns ;  aiiJ  the  men  comiilaincd  ihai  the  corn  tlirohed 
ihe  worse  for  want  of  more  treading.  140  acres  were  la 
tliit  barn  of  Mr.  Savary V  Floor,  eleven  yards  ;  baro, 
mne  wide. 

In  all  Mr.  CoK£%  new  barns,  and  other  offices,  Ite 
has  substiiuicd  milled  lead  for  ridge  tiles  10  the  roofs,  which 
is  far  more  lasting,  and  the  means  ut  escjpjng  the  com- 
mon accidents,  in  raising  a  heavy  Lddcr  ou  tiling,  io  order 
to  replace  a  ridge-titc  blown  off, 

FoF  all  locks,  fiarticularly  in  stables  and  other  offices, 
Mr.  Coke  has  found  those  with  cvppcr  wards  much 
moredurable  than  any  others. 

Tlic  front  edge  of  his  own  mangers  are  rollers  covered 
with  tin;  tlic  mangers  themselves  are  plated  with  iron  1 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  stall  fences  arc  nf  slate.  All  these 
circumstances  are  found  very  economical  in  duration. 

In  building  the  walls  around  a  new  f^rm-yatd  for  Mr. 
Coke,  Mi.  Overman,  after  a  certain  height,  draws 
tlicm  in  to  a  brick's  lengdi  at  the  toy,  a  saving  in  these 
•rci9iom  which  merits  notice. 

^Mr.  CoKt'j  Afilhod  afmakiviup  and  applying  Lime-wasi 
,     m  a  PreicrvaiiVt  »md  Cavtnag  10  Boarding,  IVaili,  tff, 

Jrv  a  tab  of  lix  or  eight  gallons,  put  of  water  3  quantity 
sufficient 
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itScieBt  to  half  fill  the  same ;  add  thereto  of  dean  sharp 
sand,  and  of  lime  fresh  bumt^  in  about  equal  quantitieSf 
as  much  as  will  make,  when  well  stirred  up,  a  wash  of 
moderate  consistence.  With  this  wash,  as  soon  as  made, 
pay  over  the  boarding  of  any  bams  or  buildings,  keeping 
the  sand  constantly  stirred  up,  so  that  the  brush  may  take 
up  the  sand  as  well  as  the  lime.  As  the  quantity  in  thp 
tub  decreases,  add  by  degrees,  in  small  quantities,  more 
lime  and  more  sand,  taking  care  to  make  up  no  more  than 
will  be  immediately  used.  The  quicker  the  lime  the 
better,  which,  if  good,  will  make  the  wash  hot;  and  if 
it  be  nequired  to  maJce  this  wash  particularly  hard  and  du* 
rable,  the  same  will  be  effe£ted  by  making  use  of  boiling 
water  instead  of  cold,  uking  care  to  make  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  laid  hot  on  the  boards. 

Mr.  CoK£  has,  at  Holkham,  a  brick  manufafloryv 
which  ranks  very  high  among  the  first  in  the  kingdom  \ 
bricks  in  all  sorts  of  forms  are  made,  so  that  in  raising 
an  edifice,  there  is  never  a  necessity  for  breaking  a  whole 
brick  to  have  a  smaller  of  a  very  imperfc(5l  shape,  which 
fakes  time,  and  creates  waste ;  cornice,  round  column, 
comer,  arch  bricks,  &(;•  are  made  in  great  perfcflion. 

Account  in  1791  jT.   s.   d. 

Raising  earth,  making  and  burning  per  1000 

(white  bricks  12s.),  -  -  080 

[The  brick-maker  finds  mouUs,  pails,  bar**' 
rows,  rakes,  boards,  &c.] 
Duty,  -  -  -  ••  026 

A  chaldron  of  coals,  at  26s.  burns  7000,  03     8^ 

A  kiln,  32,000,  -  -  -  o  14     8| 

Red  are  burnt   with  coals ;  white  with  wood :  the  latter 
^uiJ  be  sold  at  4I.  4s.  a  thousand ;  such  as  are  stained, 
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at  3!.  3s.  8000  of  ihe  white  arc  burned  in  th«  cenire  of  a 
biln  of  ill.txx)  red. 

l8oa. — Ail  now  are  hnmt  with  wood. 

Mr.  Salter,  at  Winborough,  huili  a  can-lodge,  and 
granary  over  ir,  in  wlu'ch  are  three  circumitanccs  thai  dc- 
Krve  noting:  tlic  main-posis  lliat  support  the  granary  rest 
on  brick-work  ><)UBre  foundations,  about  two  feet  high, 
and  these  he  has  guartted  by  oak  plank  let  into  the  ground  ; 
ibc  posts  arc  tied  10  the  beam*  ai  top  by  knees,  which  add 
much  strength— [Sec  Phte  1.  fig.  i]  The  stairs  are 
wiihuui  the  building,  at  the  end  ;  and  for  the  conveni- 
cncy  of  loading  waggoni,  there  are  two  rollers  fixed,  over 
which  jacbi  are  slid  down  easily  into  the  waggon. 

Mr.  RoBi;:suN,  at  Carbrook.  sanded  his  comice, 
window  and  door  framei,  and  window  soles.  The  me- 
thod is,  to  paint  while,  and  dash  it  immediately  with  jca 
land  from  a  dicdging  box :  ihe  cffefl,  as  I  taw,  is  that  of 
an  exceeding  good  iminiion  of  stone.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
durable. 

Mr.  CoiLisoK,  of  Oerchain,  has  built  at  fiilncy  a 
•cry  capital  barn  of  brick,  the  walls  18  jncbes  thick,  and 
for  three  feet  from  the  ground,  aa ;  and  23  feet  high :  no 
cross  beams  to  impede  the  filling. — [Sec  f/ait  1.  fig.  a.] 
The  porch,  by  being  tonicihing  lower  at  (he  point  ot  the 
roof  than  the  bam  wall,  and  fornung  no  jnn^ion  in  the 
roof,  lias  no  guticrt.  The  Ican-to  sheds  are  joined  to  the 
walls  by  lead  worked  into  the  brick-wuik.  No  ridge- 
tiles  10  any  of  his  buildings,  but  milled Itad.  Stahlcs,  har- 
ness, and  straw  atul  hay  houics,  with  two  shedi,  one  oa 
each  side  the  barn  porch;  the  whole  coicrcd  with  pan- 
tiles. A  granary  and  cart-ihcJ,  and  a  double  cottage, 
very  good  inilccd,  but  with  the  univcisal  error  of  the 
hpusc-doot  opening  into  the  kecping-Toom.  Good  gar- 
dens; 
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dens ;  and  the  people  seemingly  more  comfortable  than 

common  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Billlngfoldy  near  Scole,  washes  a  fine 

white  clay  from  a  mixed  soil,  in  order  to  make  ivhlte 

bricks — lumps,  as  they  are  called — for  barn-floors,  &c. 

He  has  a  boarded  cistern,  into  which  the  earth  is  pur, 

« 

and  water  ladled  or  pumi)ed  from  a  contiguous  pond  :  the 
earth  is  well  stirred,  and  the  sand,  stones,  &c.  sinking,  the 
suspended  cby  is  let  off  into  a  broad  shallow  tank,  "and  as 
soon  as  it  is  subsided,  the  water  is  let  off  into  the  same 
pond.  But  the  clay  tlius  gained  is  too  strong  to  make 
brick  alone— ^7;ff  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  therefore  mixed  with 
a  yellowish  loam. 

At  Thelton,  to  dig,  turn  over,  water,  make,  and 
burn  bricks,  9s.  per  lOQO :  every  thing,  as  tables,  boards^ 
sand-barrows,  &c.  found.     Some  give  los.  6d. 

At  Snettisham —  '770-  1803. 

Bricks  per  thousand,  -  20s.       -       30s. 

Tiles,         .         -         .         -        gl*         -         4J. 
Oak-timber  per  foot,  •  is.  6d.      2s.  6d, 

Ash  and  elm,  -  -  is.  2d      -      as. 

Softwoods,         -         -         .         6d.  to8d.  IS.  2d. 
Carpenter,  per  day,  -  is.  9d.      2s.  4d» 

Mason  and  thatchcr,  -  is.  9d.      2s.  4d. 

Building  a  tolerable  cottage  at  HillingJon,  costs  50L 
60I.  and  to  Sol.  ;  yet  lime  is  burnt  for  4d.  a  bushel ;  but 
It  is  bad,  and  the  mortar  decavs. 

An  observation  Mr.  Maitland  made,  in  shewing 
me  a  sluice  in  Governor  Bentinck's  embankment,  mc^ 
rits  noting.  By  the  flooring  of  the  ardi  being  laid  against 
the  brick- work  without  due  precaution,  the  water  got 
through,  and  boiled  up  under  the  apron :  he  laid  it  afresh 
in  Roman  cement,  stopt  tl\e  water,  and  the  evil  ceased. 

C4  COTTAGES, 
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COTTAGES. 

Mr.  RoBiKsoK,  at  Carbrook,  has  built  a  double  cot<r 
tage  of  fiint-woik  -,  the  walls  i8  inches  thick,  the  work- 
manship of  them  IS.  the  square  yard.  The  rough-case 
within  is  all  of  clay  white-washed,  which  answers  very 
well.  The  covering  is  pan-tiles.  Cost  130I. ;  but  finish- 
ed neatly,  and  with  Gothic  windows,  perhaps  may 
add  aol.  or  30I.  extra:  good  gardens,  and  very  well 
cultivated. 

The  two  bed-rooms  and  wood-rooms  are  in  a  lean-to; 
a  bed-chamber  over  each.-^[See  P/aie  II.] 

Cottages  are  much  wanted  at  Sncttcrton  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes;  if  built,  they  would  presently  be  filled 
with  inhabitants.  I  wish  they  were  erc£lcd,  for  the  poor 
people  are  there  very  neat  in  their  well -cultivated  gardens ; 
the  land  fully  crept,  and  in  high  order,  and  the  hedges 
neatly  dipt  ;  but  their  gardens  arc  much  too  small :  ihcy 
well  deserve  additiuns.  All  to  Attlchoruugh,  &c.  the 
same;  anil  at  Hingham,  Mr.  Heath  was  certain  that, 
if  ao  or  30  were  buik,  they  would  be  all  inhabited  in 
three  months.     It  is  the  same  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 

It  is  a  new  praflice  in  West  Norfolk,  to  let  cottages 
on  leases  of  lives. 

M)  guide  into  Marshland  Smccth,  knows  but  three 
cottages  built  in  consequence  of  cultivating  8000  acres  : 
one  by  Mr.  Bagge,  one  by  Mr.  Silverwood,  and  one 
by  Lady  Trakforo. 

Rent  of  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  garden  at  Walpole,  3L 

• 

FAAM-YARD. 

The  farm-yard  of  Mr.  Pur D is,  at  Houghton  in  the 
Hole,  lies  on  a  sloiie,  and  runs  into  a  ditch  which  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  the  drainings  of  ic  to  the  river:  this  ditch  was 
cleaned  out,  and  a  great  row  of  road-side  mouki  raised ; 
.  the  declivity  admitted  the  execution  of  a  thought,  beauti- 
fnlly,  simple  and  useful.  A  irench  is  cut  along  the  top  of 
this  row  of  earth,  to  receive  the  drainings  of  the  yard ; 
ctops  are  made  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  to 
keep  the  liquor  till  the  earth  absorbs  it;  and  thus  the 
whole  is  impregnated.  As  the  watered  meadow  is  just 
below,  Mr.  PuRDis  intends,  when  the  earth  is  removed, 
to  convey  the  drainings  into  his  main  carrier,  for  enriching 
bis  water  of  irrigation.  When  once  men  are  led  ie  tAint, 
Qoching  is  lost:  the  mind  is  awakened  to  every  hint;  and 
circamstances  which,  in  a  sleeping  age,  would  be  passed 
by,  are  turned  by  aflive  exertion  into  profit.  In  such  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement,  every  objed  becomes 
interesting,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are 
pn  the  stretch  to  draw  advantage^  where  our  ancestors 
drawled  on  inactive  and  torpid. 

I  wish  1  had  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  I  saw  a.  good 
farm-yard  in  the  county,  manifesting  contrivance,  and  in 
which  no  building  could  be  moved  to  any  odicr  scitewith* 
out  doing  mischief.     Where  is  such  an  one  to  be  seen  i 
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OCCUPATION. 


SECT.    I. — FARMS. 

I 

UPON  this  subjcft  wc  must  divide  the  county  gene- 
rally into  two  parts — the  dry  soils  and  the  wet  ones.  Upon 
the  former  the  farms  are  large,  and  upon  the  latter  much 
smaller. 

The  rich  distrifls  which,  though  dry  enough  for  tur- 
nips, are  strong  enough  for  yielding  great  crops  of  wheat, 
possess  some  moderately-sized  farms,  such  as  from  400  to 
600  acres;  but  many  smaller.  Tlie  wet  land  is  more 
commonly  held  in  small  occupations.  The  poorer  sands 
are  usually  in  very  extensive  farms. 

One  near  Holkham,   1792,  icoo  acres,  450I.  rent. 
50  acres  wheat,  40x5  acres  sheep- walk, 

150 spring  corn,       10  harvest-men, 

120  turnips,  500  sheep — Norfolks, 

240  layer,  14  farm- horses, 

40  sundries,  40  cattle. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  at  Egmore,  1802. 
300  acres  of  turnips, 

300  barley, 

600  '  seeds, 

300  tares, 

300  ■  wheat, 

100  ■  sundries. 


1900 


A  finer- 
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A  finer  farm  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  than  Mr.  Mil* 
d&ed's  at  Earsham,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  as  compact  as  a  table ;  without  a  fooC*padi,  near 
a  town  and  a  navigation:  a  good  soil»  and  a  beantiftil .si- 
tuation. 

In  the  hundreds  of  Diss,  Earsham,  and  Dq>wadey 
more  under  than  above  lool.  per  ann. 

Average  farm  of  Fleg  under  200  acres;  none  very 
large. 

Mr.  H£ATh\  at  Hemlington,  of  500  acres,  is  one  of 
die  largest  £utns,  if  not  the  largest,  in  South  Walsham 
hundred. 

In  Happing  hundred,  farms  are  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors,  the  yeomanry  being  numerous ; 
hardly  any  so  large  as  4  or  500  acres,  and  not  many  noder 
50 ;  from  50  to  30a 

About  North  Walsham,  few  more  than  9  or  300  acres* 
Mr.  PfiTR£'s,  at  Westwick,  600  acres: 
100  wheat,  25  horses, 

180  barley  and  oats,  4  cows, 

12  pease,  50  bullocks, 

80  turnips,  340  sheep. 

150  layer, 
Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackfoid,  840  acres: 
720  arable,  120  pease,   oats,    and  after- 

120  turnips,  crop  barley, 

240  barley,  70  bullocks, 

240  seeds,  600  sheep. 

120  wheat. 
His  system  is,  to  keep  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock  he 
can ;  to  keep  his  land  clenn,  and  then  not  to  doubt  of  great 
crops  of  com. 

Mr.  JoHwsoN,  at  Thurning,  880  acres: 

200  grass, 

32  honcst 
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3ft  horses, 

70  score  sheep  of  all  sorts, 
95  beasts  at  turnips  last  year. 
Mr.  Reeve,  at  Wighton,  ycx)  acres : 
600  arable, 
22  horses,  and  therefore  not  four  to  the  huodred 
acres ;  all  drilled. 
Mr.  Styleman's,  at  Sneitisham,  2000  acres: 
1400  arable, 
600  grass, 

700  ewes,  and  their  produce,  or  about  20CX>  in  all 
He  has  arranged  his  Ringstead  farm  in  such  a  manner,  iQ 
6ve  divisions,  each  of  six  fields,  like  five  distinA  fiuTns» 
that  every  son  of  crop  is  scattered  over  the  whole,  which 
be  considers  as  a  great  convenience. 
Earl  of  Cholmondele  Y  : 
650  acres  arable,  120  turnips, 

350  grass,  120  barley, 

360  plantations,    of   which         240  seeds, 
120    added    by    the  120  wheat, 

present  Earl ; 
The  size  of  f^rms  in  Marshland,  will  be  seen  by  ecrtaiu 
of  Governor  Bentiwck's  : 

695  acres,  264  acres, 

438  another,  168  ditto, 

231  ditto,  185  ditto, 

497  ditto,  60  ditto, 

324  ditto,  55  ditto. 

About  Downham,  roost  are  small ;  a  few  to  4  or  500 
8CICS*  About  Wymondliam,  chiefly  small:  aool.  a  year 
a  large  one  -,  many  40I.    70I.  and  to  lOOl.  per  ann. 

Around  Hingliam,  and  to  Attlcborough,  farms  arc  all 
bmall:  Mr.  Gass,  atHingham,  has  one  of  the  largest. 
In  the  richer  lands  of  Attlcborovgh,  Hingham,  and 

Watton, 
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Wattoo,  the  fcrroi  are  generally  wiiall :  i^m  the  latter 
placet  sooL  is  a  common  size,  and  tome  of  lOoL  and 
even  6ol.  and  ^ck.  Mr.  Bouoen.  of  Sayham,  700L 
the  brgest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

£frtiring.— Mr.  JoHvsov,  ofThurning,  entering  joo 
acres  in  sad  oider,  he  ploughed  up  and  fallowed  the  seeds, 
for  which  he  had  given  30s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Overman,  at  Burnham,  entered  his  new  £irm 
hired  of  Mr.  Coke,  with  a  most  decisive  energy.  He 
paid  per  acre  for  liberty  to  fallow  -land,  from  which  liis 
piedecestor  had  liberty  to  take  a  crop  :  he  fallowed  other 
hods  left  under  seeds,  and  for  sowing  which  he  had  also 
pud.  He  brought  a  ship-load  of  hurdles  from  Sussex,  for 
defending  his  young  setts :  he  marled  such  part  of  the 
farm  as  wanted  it,  the  first  year ;  remarking  to  me  the 
great  difference  between  enjoying  the  return  from  im- 
provements for  19  or  20  years,  rather  than,  by  delay, 
possessing  them  only  14  or  16. 

5/ori.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Priest,  on  85  acres  of  very 
good  land  at  Seaming,  near  Dereham,  and  15  other  acres 
at  some  distance,  keeps  lOO  excellent  South  Down  sheep, 
6  cows,  5  horses,  and  has  had  a  larger  stock ;  yet  75  acres 
of  it  are  arable. 

Size. — ^In  discourse  with  Mr.  Thurtell,  on  the  size 
of  farms,  he  remarked  that  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  more  absurd,  than  the  prejudice  against  large  farms. 
Wherever  he  has  made  any  observation,  large  farms  pro- 
duce much  more  for  the  public  consumption  than  small 
ones :  that  all  improvements,  if  they  arise  at  all,  must  be 
from  large  farmers,  who  are  able,  and  now  a-days  wil- 
ling, to  make  experiments^  And  he  further  observed^ 
that  whatever  crop  would  produce  most  money,  was  of 
most  public  benefit ;  an  observation  perfedly  coinciding 

with 
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with  that  of  a  celebrated  writer,  hut  whom  this  genilemao 
had  not  read,  Mr.  Hartf.,  id  his  Essayi  en  hliisbandri. 

The  size  of  farms  is  a  subjcit  upon  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  thnt  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
(ubjc£t  in  the  Report  of  a  single  county,  would  be  to 
swell  a  Ikx>!c  with  general  subjcfls,  which  ought  to  be 
appropriated  ro  local  an<I  partictilar  ones.  I  shall  only 
obserw,  that  the  vast  improTemcnis  which  have  Seen 
made  in  Norfolk,  by  convening  boundless  heaths,  sheep- 
walks  anA  warrens,  into  well-tultivatcd  distriiSs,  by  ea- 
cloting  and  marling,  are  such  as  were  never  yet  made  hj 
small  farmers.  Great  farmers  hsve  convened  in  this  county 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wastes  into  gar- 
dens: can  any  tJiIng  therefore  he  so  grossly  absurd,  as  M 
find  fault  vith  such  divisions  of  the  earth  as  h>ve  pro- 
duced ilicsc  efFedlt?  Little  farmers  have  never,  in  any 
conmy  that  I  am  acqoainied  with,  produced  c<^ual  offi;^s : 
if  they  have,  lei  the  Reporters  of  such  counties  explain 
ii;  it  ii  my  business  to  state  what  ban  taken  place  in 
Norfolk.  In  the  eastern  disirift  of  rich  land,  farms  we 
moderiic  or  small,  yet  (he  tounity  is  well  cultivated  ;  b« 
natural  teniltiy  docs  the  great  business;  upon  such  land, 
it  is  of  much  leu  consequence  what  the  size  of  a  farm 
snay  be. 

When  poorer  trafls  become  highly  improted,  and  very 
great  exertioot  are  not  equally  neccsjaty,  farms  uf  extra- 
orilinary  site  may  be  prolitaWy  divided,  since  the  inren- 
ikin  of  threshing-mills ,  whiih  supcricdc  the  necessity  <rf 
barns  :  as  io  this  case,  ihc  interest  of  the  money  cxpcntlcd 
in  new  buildings,  added  to  their  Tcpain,  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  superior  rent  of  a  mc^erate  f;:rm  over  one  of 
a  great  extent.  The  private  In^creits  of  individuals  may 
•afcly  be  iruticd  with  all  such  arrangements,  as  much 
mors 
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more  likely  to  prodace  a  result  nationally  beneficial,  than 
any  of  the  laws  which  have  been  stupidly  and  absurdly 
called  for. 

Farmers.^^The  Norfolk  fanners  ar«  famous  for  their 
great  improvements,  the  excellency  of  their  management, 
and  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  live  and  receive 
their  friends,  and  ail  strangers  that  visit  the  county.  I 
have  on  various  occasions  found  bow  well  they  merit  dieir 
reputation. 

in  resped  to  their  husbandry,  the  farming  mind  in  thf» 
county  has  undergone  two  pretty  considerable  revolutions* 
For  30  years,  from  1730  to  1760,  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  north  western  part  of  the  county  took  place, 
and  which  rendered  the  county  in  general  famous.  For  the 
next  30  years,  to  about  1 79O,  I  think  they  nearly  stood  still ; 
they  reposed  upon  their  laurels.  About  that  period  a  second  re-' 
volution  was  working :  they  seemed  then  to  awaken  to  new 
ideas:  an  experimental  spirit  began  to  spread,  much  owing, 
it  IS  said,  to  the  introdu£lion  of  drilling ;  and  as  so  new  a 
pradiice  set  men  to  thinking,  it  is  not  unlikely :  notliing 
can  be  done  till  men  think,  and  they  certainly  had  not 
thought  for  30  years  preceding.  About  that  time  also, 
Mr.  Coke  (who  has  done  more  for  the  husbandry  of  this 
county  than  any  man  since  the  turnip  LordTowNSHEND, 
or  any  other  man  in  any  other  county),  began  his  sheep- 
ihearing  meetings.  These  causes  combined  (for  what  I 
know,  the  former  sprung  partly  from  the  latter)  to  raise  a 
spirit  which  has  not  subsided.  The  scarcities,  and  con- 
sequent high  prices,  brought  immense  sums  into  the 
county,  and  enabled  the  farmers  to  exert  themselves  with 
uncommon  vigour.  Experiments  in  drilling  shewed  that 
farmers  might  step  out  of  (he  common  road,  without  any 
danger  of  a  gaol.  South  Down  sheep  came  in  about  the 
same  (ime.     Folding  was  by  many  gradually  given  up. 

These 


These  new  pra£liccs  operated  upon  the  farming  mind : 
i^as  took  a  brgrr  range  ;  a  dispoiliion  was  established, 
that  would  not  reailily  reje^  a  pioposal  merely  because  it 
was  new — ihe  sleep  of  to  many  countries.  Every  ihing 
is  to  l«  cxpeflcJ  from  this  spirit.  Irrigation  is  gaining 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  dreams  that  have  been  ventured 
against  it.  And  if  the  men  who  occupy,  or  rather  dis- 
grace so  targe  a  part  of  the  light  Eaiiil  ditiriA,  by  steadily 
adhering  lo  those  g^od  old  maximi  which  have  prcservcil 
it  so  long  in  a  dcsan  state,  shall  once  imbibe  a  portion  of 
this  ardour,  we  slull  lec  new  plants  introduced,  and  new 
praiSliccs  pursued,  to  carry  the  county  in  general  to  the 
perfciSlion  of  which  its  husbandry  is  capable. 

Those  who  have  visited  I-lulkham  as  farmery  will  not 
accuse  inc  of  Battery,  if  I  aiscrt  of  Mr.  Coke,  ihai  he  i* 
fdireil  vjhcrt  many  art  fair.  To  lume  particulars,  would 
be  to  detail  the  wh"le  farm. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmorc,  is  in  the  first  class  of 
excellent  cultivators :  his  farm  has  many  unci]uivocal  signs 
of  spirited  exertion:  300  ncrcs  of  tares;  30OO  South 
Down  sheep ;  and  a  watered  meailow,  are  objects  that 
tpcak  for  themselves. 

The  bic  Mr.  Mai.LEt,  of  Uunton,  having,  oncom- 
ing to  his  farm  of  ajQO  3crL:s,  nothing  irkore  than  the 
uocic,  valued  at  7000I.  in  ihiity-fuur  years  acquired  a 
fortune  of  70.CXX3I. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Wintwrough,  is  one  of  the  mosc 
spiiiicd  improvers  lu  tlic  county  :  he  hired  8oo  acres,  in  a 
stale  not  far  rcmovcil  from  a  waste ;  and  by  ditching, 
draining,  luarlitig,  and  good  husLindry  of  various  kinds, 
has  brought  it  to  be  on«  of  the  tnosi  produ^ive  farms  id 
Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Muhkikcs,  near  Dereham,  invented 
a  method  of  preseiving  turnips,  which  be  dcxrittctl  in  a 
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hte  publication  of  merit.     He  drills  suocessfuUy,  and  has 
various  and  useful  implements. 

Mrs.  CoLLisoN,  of  Dereham,  has  made  considerable 
improvements  at  East  Bilney  {  drills  successfully,  and  has 
built  a  capital  bahi,  &c; 

Mr.  MoNiYUiLL  keeps  a  farm  of  near  1300  acres, 
wid)  a  degree  of  neatness  and  attention  which  classes  bini 
among  the  first  farmers  of  the  county !  th^  whole  drilled. 
Fine  South  Down  Sheep. 

The  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste  drills  upop  a  very  stiff  and 
difficult  soil,  with  success.     Drains  efie£luallv. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kempston,  has  the  best  threshing- 
mill  I  have  seen  in  the  county ;  Leicester  sheep ;  and  is 
a  very  good  and  attentive  farmer. 

Mr.  Farrow,  at  Shipdam,  350  acres  at  Sayham; 
200  new  enclosure ;  very  great  and  expensive  new  brick 
bam  and  a  threshing-miil.  St  anTon  of  Weybread's  drill : 
much  drilling,  and  great  crops. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Waiton,  has  crc<5)ed  new  cottages, 
with  improved  and  eccnomica)  circumstances  in  building: 
South  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  Hkath,  of  Hingham,  after  breaking  up  grass- 
land, has  great  crops. 

Mr.  FowEL,  of  Snetterion,  drills  his  whole  farm^ 
lucerne  ;  s<;iling.     An  excellent  farmer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Priest,  at  Scsining,  drills  all  his  arable, 
hnd  with  barrow-drills,  and  horse-hoes  the  whole  ;  three 
rows,  at   nine  inches,  en   three-feet   ridges:  fine  crops. 
Various  implements ;  and  a  beautiful  litt!o  flock  of  South 
Downs. 

Mr.  DraK£,  of  Blllingford,  paring  and  burning} 
drilling  and  dibbling* 

Mr.  Havers,  of  Theltou,  Devon  cattle  ;  P'ggery  ; 
beans ',  oxen. 
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Mr.  Pitts,  of  Tliorpe  Abbots,  diilling;  beans. 

Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harleston,  manuring  for  beans^ 

Mr.  Mildred,  at  Earsham,  beaotiTuI  farm. 

Mr.  Burton,  at  Langlcy,  generaf  information  ;  ex- 
tensive knowledge*  and  excellent  management :  enclosures.^ 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  manuring;  tillage^ 
building. 

Mr.  Everit,  at   Caistor,  fine  land,   and   good  ma- 
nagement. 

Mr.  Ferrier,  at  Hemsby,  fine  land,  and  great  crops. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  Thrigby,  clay;   marie;  yard-dung; 
pease. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  inteHigcnt ;  course; 
drilling ;  oil-cake  feeding. 

Mr.  Francis, at  Martham,  tillage  ;  dibbKng;  manures; 
ploughs  ;  produfls. 

Mr.  HoRNARD,  of  Ludham,  double  ploughs ;  teathing 
wheat  ;   manuring. 

Mr.  Cubit,    of  Catfield,    teaching  wheat;  potatoes; 
mixing  dung ;  marie. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  of  Happsborough,  beans  ;  pease  for 
pigs ;  white  clover. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,    ploughing  in  buck-wheat ; 
niarlc. 

Mr.  Maroateson,  of  North  Walsham,  feeding  and 
mowing  clover  ;  dibbling  :  marie. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Wcsiwick,  South  Down  siieep;  beao- 
riful  improvements. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  tillage  ;  ploughing  in  green 
crops ;  good  management. 

Mr.  Palcrave,  of  Cokishal,  improvement  of  mea- 
do\^s  ;   manuring  ;  drilling. 

Mr.  Repton,  of  Oxncad,  counes  of  crops ;  produfls ; 
drilling  ;  steaming  roots ;  Leicester  sheep. 
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Mr.  Reeves^  of  Heverknd,  Norwich  muck;  Im- 
pfDfeniem  of  wastes;  drilling;  threshing^mill ;.  South 
Dbwn  slieep. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  of  Hackfordy  excellent  management 
in  the  oM  school. 

Colonel  BtJLLER)  of  Haydon,  steam-engine;  drilled 
barley ;  enclosing. 

Mr.JokNsoN,  of  Thurningt  draining ;  improvement  of 
meadows ;  drilling ;  tillage ;  South  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  drilling ;  South  Downs. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  irrigation ;  draining ;  drill- 
bg ;  Leicester  sheep. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Bumhanr),  drilling;  South  £K)wn 
sheep ;  sainfoin  ;  white  roarle. 

Mr.  DuRsoATE,  of  Summerficld,  drilling  ;  course  of 
Crops ;  manuring ;  South  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  RisHTON,  of  Thofnham,  drilling;  South  Down 
dieep;  sea-weed. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  drilling ;  improve- 
ments; threshing-mill. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN  (for  Lord  Cholmondeley),  ma- 
nuring for  wheat ;  marling. 

Captain  Beacher,  drilling;  Wiltshire  sheep. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Riseing,  South  Down  Sheep;  drilling; 
toarling;  manuring;  threshing-mill. 

Mr.  B^HTINCK,  a  noble  embankment. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Downham,  fen-managcment. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  drilling;  beans;  ma- 
nuring ;  course ;  Leicester  sheep. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Totterhill,  drilling. 

Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Narborough,  drilling;  manuring. 

Mr.  BtJRitouGHs,  of  Wymondham,good  management. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  drilling;  lucerne;  chaff- 
cutting. 

Mr.  Twist,  of  Breccnham,  drilling ;  Norfolk  sheep. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Galway,  of  Toffts,  irrigation. 

Mr.  B£TAN»  of  Riddlesworthy  considerable  efibrts  m 
irrigation ;  marling ;  and  various  improvements ;  Soalh 
Down  sheep,  &c* 


SECT.   II. — RENT. 

The  circomstance  which  makes  the  rent  of  a  county^  * 
an  objeA  of  any  interest  in  an  Agricultural  Report,  is  its 
being  a  confirmation  of  the  descriptions  which  are  given 
of  soils ;  the  terms  used  in  defining  land,  rich,  poor,  mixed, 
strong,  light,  &c.  must  in  many  cases  be  vague;  bu( 
when  sand  is  noted  at  as.  6d.  an  acre,  or  rich  or  sirmg  at 
20S.  to  30s.  the  reader  has  more  explicit  information* 
When  a  man  is  told  that  sand  produces  six  or  seven  quar-. 
ters  an  acre  of  beans,  the  hSi  does  not  convey  any  know- 
ledge i  but  if  it  be  added,  that  the  rent  is  30s.  an  acre,  h 
becomes  easy  to  guess  what  the  soil  is.  The  minutes, 
however,  of  rent,  are  not  numerous :  on  many  occa- 
sions it  is  an  inquiry  prudently  shunned,  and  on  some, 
it  is  not  an  objecSt  of  consequence. 

Hundred  ofShropham. — Two-thirds  of  Shropham  hun- 
dred, containing  20  parishes,  are  sanJ,  at  5s.  an  acre. 
The  other  thiid  better  land,  at  12s. ;  average  of  the 
whole,  7s.  4d. 

Around  Attleborough,  20s.  to  35^.     Besthorpe,  23s. 

Shropham,  20s.  but  high  let. 

fVayland, — About  Watton,  small  enclosures,  up  to  408, 
and  50s.  an  acre :  ail  the  country  round,  that  is  not  lights 

20S. 

Gilcrass, — Snare-hill,  June  20,  1734.  Valuation  of 
Slock  :  15  neat  beasts,  3  cart  mares,  8  acres  of  grass,  and 
all  the  other  grass,  and  all  the  corn  of  the  farm,  loil.  4s. 

(Signed)  john  ward. 

In 


^  lA  tSoif  thk  estate  sold  for  15,000!*  ^^Memoranduin 
with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Salt£R,  of  Winbo* 
rough. 

Grimskoe  and  South  Grfenhot. — Thetford  to  Swaffham^ 
7$.  6d.  Some  3s.  6d.  and  5s.  Warrens,  5s.  Lands  that 
have  been  clayed,  7s. ;  if  not  clayed,  5s. 

Lmmdich. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
advance,  is  that  of  the  farm  at  Rougham.  Within  the 
nemory  of  many  persons,  ix  has  been  advanced  fron> 
jool.  a  year  to  2500I. 

Diss. — The  whole  of  this  hundred  is  good  land,  an4 
noch  of  it  strong.  At  Thelton,  in  general,  about  20s. ; 
some  higher.  Rents  in  this  hundred  not  raised  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  late  years. 

Etarskam  and  Depwade. — The  former  of  these  20s.  and 
OOC  dear  at  that  rent.  Depwade  equally  good  ;  but  being 
fimber  from  navigation,  is  in  reality  worth  as.  or  as.  6d. 
an  acre  less  on  that  account.  Rents  have  not  been  raised 
more  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  late  years. 

Clavering. — The  whole  consists  of  rich  land,  rented  at 
20s.  and  cheap.  Giilingham,  i8s. ;  Sto(3on,  20s. ;  AU 
derby,  20s. ;  Whicacre  bccrcr  scill. 

Hensted  and  Loddoru — Both  good,  and  let  at  near  20s. 
All  the  country  for  many  miles  around  Langley,  raised 
one-third  in  25  years  ;  and  a  great  deal  doubled.  In  that 
parish,  600  acres  newly  enclosed,  at  12s.  The  river  Yare 
bounds  both  these  hundreds  to  the  north ;  on  its  bank  a 
line  of  marslics*  At  W  ightliu  ;iiam  rhcse  are  negleded, 
and  do  not  let  for  more  than  20s.  an  acre.  At  Surling- 
ham  and  Rockland  they  are  boggy,  and  let  at  about  8s.  \ 
but  to  Rudham-ferry  at  20!S. ;  thence,  to  Yarmouth,  23s. 
aiul  to  30S. 

Forehot^  Humbleyard  and  Mitford, — These  are   in  the 
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disrrifl  of  various  loamsy  and  let  on  an  average  it  from 
15s.  to  20s.  an  acre. 

For  five  miles  around  Wymoodham,  five  years  ago,  the 
rents  were  not  more  than  20s. ;  now  from  i8s.  to  25s. 

From  Actlehorough  to  Hingham,  20s.  to  35s.  an  acre. 
Two  miles  around  Hingham,  i8s.  to  20s.  Three  mifei 
around,  15s.  or  i6s. ;  but,  if  clayed  and  drained,  20s.  1025$. 

East  and  fV€st  Fleg  — These  hundreds  are  famous  for 
their  excellent  soil ;  and  let  on  an  average  from  25s,  10 
27s.  an  acre;  some  up  to  42s.;  at  which  rate  Mn. 
Ma  PES,  of  Rollesbvf  has  let  some. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ferrier,  they  have  doabled  in 
20  vean. 

Haj^p'wg, — Great  trafls  let  at  from  25s.  to  30s. ;  and 
the  whole  at  above  20s.  on  an  average.  The  northern 
part  of  the  hundred  contains  some  of  the  finest  soil  in  the 
county.  But  there  is  in  other  parts  of  it  much  low  land» 
fen  and  commons  enclosed,  and  some  let  in  1802,  for  the 
first  time;  the  worst  worth  12s.  an  acre,  the  better  sort, 
205.   The  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  let  some  as  high  as  26s. 

Happsborough,  Walcut,  and  Badlon,  I  have  heard  in 
conversation^,  valued  too  high  to  note  :  much  lets  at  3OS., 
and  well  worth  that  rent.  Sandy  loam  on  a  clavev-loam 
bottom  ;  but  sound. 

Tunsted. — About  North  Walsham,  raised  one-third  in 
20  years.  Wesiwick  and  its  vicinity,  20$.  to  25s. ;  but 
there  \%  some  much  poorer.  Scotto,  20s.  to  25s. ;  some 
at  15s.  The  best  soil  in  the  hundred  is  in  the  maritime 
part. 

Korth  and  ^ouih  Erp'ingham. — Much  of  North  Erping- 
haro  is  in  the  better  sand  distri£^.  In  the  souilicrn  part  of 
it,  much  at  20s.  In  South  Erpinghnm  great  tra£ls  very 
rich,  and  as  high  in  rent.     Around  Cohibhal,  i6s. 

Tavcrkam 
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TtroerAam — Consists  of  various  soils,  and  varies  much 
io  rent :  some  up  to  20s. ;  and  some  as  low  as  5s. 

Horsted,  fidough  and  Wroxbam,  los.  Raised  one- 
feurtliy  and  some  one-third,  through  most  of  this  hundred 
10  20  years. 

Bhwfiiid  and  fPalshum, — These  hundreds  are  in  the 
rich  distrid  of  East  Norfolk,  and  are  in  general  let  (with 
local  exceptions)  from  20s.  to  25s.  an  acre. 

Efnsford. — The  whole  of  this  hundred  is  included  in  ilic 
distri£l  of  various  loams. 

For  some  miles  around  Reepham,  Hackford,  &c.  rents 
tOs.;  they  have  been  raised  one-fourth  in  20  years. 

Much  grazing  land  at  Gcstwick  lets  at  30s.  to  36s. ; 
some  at  20s. 

Hohy  North  Greenhocy  Gallow,  Brothercross^  Smetthdon^ 
Freebridge. — These  hundreds  are  in  the  -distrift  of  good 
sandj  except  only  the  marshland  part  of  FVcebridge. 
From  Holt  to  Burnham>  los.  to  20s.  an  acre. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  I  registered  the  rent  from  Holk- 
ham  westward  to  Snettisham,and  southward  to  Swaffham, 
at  2s.6d.  to  6s.  per  acre;  some  farms  then  newly  lei,  at  los. 
Chosely,  ios.to  17s.  tithe  and  rate  free.  Thornham,  2  is. 
Some  from  Thornham  to  Sncttisham,  Ss.  .los.  12s. ;  much 
at  the  latter   place,   20s.     Five  miles   round   Houghton, 
8s.  to  15s.     Hiilingdon,  &:c.  8s.  to  i6s. ;  average  los. 
The  rich  level  of  marches  to  the  south  of  Lynn,  and  east 
of  the  Ousc,  2  guineas  an  acre  ;  the  acresoracthwg  more 
than  three  roods. 

The  new  intijkes  from  the  sea,  in  Marshland,  by  Go- 
vcmor  B£NTINCK,  2I.  2s.  to  2I.  12s.  6:1.  an  acre.  The  old 
lands  30s.  Marsbbnd  in  general,  28s.  the  statdte  acre ; 
hut  much,  near  30s.  the  Jiort  acre.  It  let  120  years  ago 
at  15s. 
Clackclose. — A  considerable  pare  of  this  hundred  is  fen ; 
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much  of  It  poor  sand ;  bat  the  rest  is  good,  and  lets  at  lys.  i 

some  at  los. 

East  of  the  Ouzc,  at  Downham,  Stow,  W  imsbdtsham, 
Crumplesham,  Bcxwcll,  Ruston,  &c.  i8$.  Rise  in  sewtn 
years,  one-founh. 

Recapitulation. — The  light  sand  distrifl,  as  marked  on 
tlie  Map,  I  conceive,  lets,  on  an  aycrage,  at  6$.  an  acre. 

The  various  loams  at  i6s. 

The  better  sand,  las. 

The  rich  loam,  26s. 

The  Marshland  clay,  28s. 


SECT.    III. — TITHES. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  great  national  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  and  their  commutation,  that  any  general 
observations  are  unnecessary.  All  that  can  with  propriety 
be  inserted  here,  are  the  notes  taken  of  the  compositions 
per  acre. 

Ac  Harleston,  5$.  an  acre.  In  the  hundreds  of  Loddon 
and  Clavering,  5s. ;  some  6s. ;  and  even  7s.  an  acre. 
Average  of  Fleg  hundreds,  6s.  m.mh  excluded.  At  Hem^ 
by,  taken  in  kind.  Martham,&c.  7s.  Happing  hundred,  4s. 
to  6s.  In  Ludham,  great  tithe,  4s.  6d. ;  small,  is.  6d.  At 
Catfield,  6s.  At  Sutton,  5s.  Some  parishes  more,  few  le>s. 
At  Honing,  great,  4s.  6d. ;  small,  is.  6d.  About  Noitii 
Walsham,  4s.  to  6s.  East  Ruston  and  Happshorough,  7s. 
Around  Westwick,  5s.  At  Oxnead,  4s.  Heveringland 
free.  At  Causton,  arable,  4s.;  ordinary  meadows  and 
pastures,  is.  61.  At  Rcepham,  great  and  small,  4s.  Ac 
^burning,  3s.     At  Briscon,  sold  by  auAioo ;    and  the 

buyer 
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buyer  gatlien.  At  Dawling,  3s.  BinhatHv  &t.  59.  td 
45.  an  acre.  Snettisliam,  and  the  parishes  around,  ave* 
rage  4s.  an  acre.  Houghton,  Sec,  4s.  Gathered  at  Hi)littg« 
don :  2S.  6d.  to  5$.  the  common  payment  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Snetterton,  and  the  ncighhoaring  parishes  in  general^ 
about  3s.  to  4s.  an  acre.  At  Acrleborough  all  g;Hhered; 
and  they  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  not  enclosing  their  im*^ 
mense  commons.  At  Hingham,  4s.  an  acre.  At  Wat- 
ton  taken  in  kind.  At  Carbrook  5s.  an  acre.  At  Gurs- 
ston  5s.  and  is.  6d.  the  vicarial. 

Waterden  something  under  3s.  per  acre,  grass  included: 
in  some  parishes,  3s.  6d. 

In  the  parishes  around  East  Bllney,  3s.  and  3s.  3d.  an 
acre,  on  an  average.  At  Goodwick,  &c.  3s.  and  3s.  6d. 
Some  so  high  as  6s.  said  to  be  known  near  Holt. 

At  Terrington  43.  6d.  At  Walpole  6s.  arable  ;  is.6d« 
grass.  Parishes  around  Downham  3s.  At  Wymondhani 
4s.  6d.    Carleton  48.    Bunweil  4s. 

North  Walsham,  1782,  redlorial  2$.  9d.  and  vicarial  is. 
an  acre,  all  round.  North  and  South  Reps  about  3s.  an 
acre  for  both.    1770,  at  RuncSton,  2od.  an  acre  round. 

General  Average  of  37  minutes,  4s.  gd.  per  acre. 


SECT.    IV. — POOR    RATES. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  returns  similar  to  those  made 
pursuant  to  an  aft  passed  in  the  i6rh  year  of  His  present 
Majesty,  have  not  been  lately  called  for  by  Parliament. 
If  the  amount  of  the  rates  throughout  the  kingdom,  during 
the  late  scarcity,  were  known,  the  necessity  of  some  new 
System  of  provision  for  the  poor  would  appear  in  a  light 
so  imponant,  that  measures  would  probably  be  had  re- 

cousrc 
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count  to,  for  preventing  in  future  a  return  of  stmilaff 
burthens:  not  by  way  of  lessening  the  comforts  of  the 
poor,  but  for  increasing  them  ;  the  grand  objc£lK>n  to  tlie 
present  support  being  its  insufficiency  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given :  the  burden  has  been  enor- 
mous, 9nd  the  poor  not  provided  for,  by  means  which 
ivould  produce  in  them  industry  and  economy. 

Soetterton  in  general  3s.  in  the  pound.  In  Harfbam, 
WilbVyLarling,  and  Ecclcs,  in  about  the  same  proportion* 
The  scarcity  was  met  by  different  exertions.  At  Attlebo- 
rough  3s.  4d.  for  all  parochial.  At  Hingham,  in  an  incor- 
porated hundred,  8s.  to  los. ;  once  in  the  scarcity  14s.  in  the 
pound.  At  Watton  5s.  6d.  land  at  rack-rent ;  houses  at 
3-4ths.    In  North  Barshnm,  4s.  in  the  pound. 

At  Goodwiclcy  in  1802,  2s.  in  the  pound.  At  Rep- 
ham  5s.  in  the  pound,  rated  at  20s.  an  acre ;  some  at  15s. 
or  16s. 

The  hundreds  of  Loddon  and  Clavering  are  incorpo- 
rated ;  their  house  of  industry  at  Hcckingham,  which  has 
answered  greatly.  Five  ycnrs  ago,  Mr.  Burton,  of 
Langlcy,  paid  16I.  a  year:  the  scarcity  doubled,  and  even 
trebled  it  i  but  now  it  is  reduced  to  24!.  and  will  come 
down  again  to  16!. 

AtFoncet  and  Tackleston,  rates  were  14s.  in  the  pound, 
and  now  are  9s.  to  10s.  Edgefield  24s.  in  the  pound,  for 
two  years  running,  now  i6s.  and  the  land  not  worth  20s. 
an  acre. 

The  Ffcg  hundreds  incorporated:  rates  no  where  high  : 
about  3s.  in  the  pound.    Maitham,  &c.  2s.  to  3s.  an  acre. 

Happing  and  Tunsted  Iiundreds  incorporated ;  41  |)a- 
rislies :  income  above  *  ocol.  a  year  ;  rates  in  the  scarcity 
rose,  but  they  are  now  down  a^ain  to  2s.  in  the  pound; 
but  not  at  full  rent ;  about  2s.  an  acre :  in  winrer  between 
3  and  400  in  the  liouse ;  in.^uiumcr  between  2  and  300. 

At 
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At  North  Wabham*  sot  included  in  the  incorpiorated 
iiQodred,  4s.  in  the  pound ;  Wesiwick  is*  At  ScottQ,  last 
year,  16$.  in  the  pound,  rack-rent :  now  zos.  Coltisha( 
IS.  a.  in  the  pound. 

Hcvingham—  ,.    a. 

Easter  to  Michaelmas  1795        -  -       6    6 

To  Easter  1 796     -  -  -76 

The  year        -  -  - 

To  Michaelmas  1796         ... 
To  Easter  1797        -  •  - 


ToMichaeUnas  1797 
To  Easter  1798 


To  Michaelmas  1 798 
To  Easter  1799 


To  Michaelmas  1799 
To  Easter  1 800 


H 

0 

10 

0 

6 

6 

16 

6 

4 

9 

5 

6 

10 

3 

4 

9 

5 

6 

10 

3 

5 

9 

»3 

6 

« 

'9 

3 

Easter  i8oo  to  July  1800  -  -090 

to  0&.  1800            *  066 

to  Jan.  1801  -  -        076 

to  Easter  1801  -  «         076 

I   10    6 


Acres        -        •    1504 

Tithf         -  •        •    an  I 

^  Axd 
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And  this  endfinotis  rate  on  a  new  anett fnent»  indoding 
fitfae :  the  addition  in  the  whole  350!. 


• 

L 

•.     #. 

To  July  i8oi         •           -           . 

0 

6    9 

To  Oa.  1801 

0 

6    9 

To  Jan.  1 802        -            •            • 

0 

3    6 

To  April  1802 

-    -  0 

3    9 

■ 

^Z 

0    9 

April  1802,  Rental  assessed    - 

1307 

9    6 

Disbursed 

1360 

9    8 

The  common  enclosed  was  loco  acres 

;  it  fed  the  cowi 

of  the  poor,  but  they  were  greatly  distressed  to  get  winter 

food. 

Total  population 

598       • 

Dedu£l,  not  belonging  to  the  parish. 

83 

5^5 

t)isbursements  1360I.  or  52s.  a  head. 
Buxton  rates  45s.  in  tlie  pound,  at  2-3ds  rent. 
Masham»  one  quarter     -         •      O  12     6 
another        -        -         090 

half  year    -        -     ;C-  '     i     6 


A  new  Taluation,  including  tithe. 

Before  die  scarcities,  the  rates  at  Causton  were  4s.  or  5$. 
in  |he  poood.  In  the  scarcity,  iis.  or  12s.  From  Lady- 
day  to  Midsummer  1802,  is.  6d.  at  rack-rent. 

At  Reepham  and  Hackford,  5s.  an  acre.  At  Thurning 
js.  6d.  At  Hoh  IDS.  in  the  pound.  At  Burnham  West- 
gate,  from  1790  to  1800,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  in  the  pound  for 
the  year.    In  1801  they  were  8s. ;  and  this  year  (180a) 

tlicy 
1     . 
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they  will  not  ;be  bwer  than  5$.  At  Thornhanti — Easter 
1797  to  Easter  I798>  6s.  6d.  in  the  poundt  ou  half  rent. 

To  Easter  i799f  4s.  6d. 

To  Easter  i8oo»  los.  od. 

To  Easter  1801,  17s.  6d. 

To  Elascer  1802,  J7S.  6d.     . 

Rental  1265I. 

At  Halm,  last  year  (i8oi)y  9s.  6d.  in  the  pound:  this 
year  5s.  6d. 

Rates,  exclusive  of  scarcity,  at  Sncttisham,  &c.  4$.  in 
the  pound,  sack-rent.     In  the  scarcity,  some  were  7s. 

In  the  parishes  around  Houghton,  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  the  average.  At  Hillingdon,  2%.  ip  the 
pound  on  real  rent.  At  Castle  Riseing  is.  6d.  to  2S.  in  the 
pound ;  they  were  higher.  At  Lynn,  they  are  now  los.  in 
the  pound,  and  were  lately  12s.  and  laid  on  stock;  they 
wouU  be  near  20s.  if  on  rent  only :  in  the  scarcity  were 
16s.  .besides  great  subscriptions.  A  gentleman  to  this 
town 'has  paid  2L  12s.  in  a  year  for  poor-rates,  and  now 
(inhabiting  the  same  house)  lool.  At  Terrington,  in 
Marsblaod,  2s.  in  the  pound  :  wercJn  the  scarcity  5s.  to 
6s.  At  Walpole,  poor  2s.  church  6d.  surveyor  is.  in 
the  pound.     Dyke  reeve  6d.    Land-tax  is.  4d.  per  acre. 

Parishes  around  Downham  5s.  in  the  pound.  Besthorpc, 
last  year,  los.  in  the  pound,  rack-rent :  now  5s.  to  6sr 
Carleton  8s.  last  year. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Snetterton, 
Harfham 
WHby 
Larling 

in  the  pound 

^             s             « 

"Carry  forward, 

].    t. 

0    3 
0    3 
0    3 
0    3 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  12 

0 
Eccles 

4^ 
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1. 

t. 

4. 

Brought  forward. 

o 

12 

O 

Eccles            -            -            - 

o 

3 

o 

Attlcborough         -            •            • 

o 

3 

4 

Hingham         ... 

o 

9 

a 

Watton             -             -             . 

o 

5 

6 

N.  Barsham 

o 

4 

o 

Goodwick         ... 

o 

2 

o 

Recpham 

o 

5 

o 

Foncct             ... 

o 

9 

6 

Tackleston         ... 

o 

9 

6 

EdgfieW 

o 

i6 

o 

Flcg  Hundred 

o 

3 

o 

Martham 

o 

2 

6 

Happing            ... 

o 

2 

o 

Tunstcd 

o 

2 

o 

N.  Walsham 

o 

4 

o 

Wcstwick         ... 

o 

I 

o 

Scocco 

o 

10 

o 

Colcishal 

o 

I 

6 

Hevinghain 

1 

o 

9 

Causton             ... 

0 

5 

o 

Hackford 

o 

5 

o 

Thurning            -             -»             - 

o 

5 

6 

Holt 

o 

lO 

o 

Buniham  Wcstgatc 

o 

5 

o 

Thornham         ... 

o 

»7 

6 

Holm                 .          •  . 

o 

5 

6 

Sncttisham 

o 

4 

o 

Houghton        •            ^            . 

o 

2 

6 

Hillingdon 

o 

2 

o 

Castle  Riscring 

o 

I 

9 

L\Bn 

o 

lO 

0 

Carry  forward^      • 

9 

>9 

4 

Tcrrington 

LEAS£9. 

Brought  forward, 
TcrrJngton        -            -            - 
Walpolc"       - 
Round  Downham 
Besthorpe         -            .            - 
CarletoQ 

1.    t. 

9  J9 
0    a 

0    2 
0    5 

0   s 

0    8 

d. 
4 
0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Average  of  40  minutes,  5s.  6J.  in  the  pound. 
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SECT.  V. — LEASES. 

The  great  improvements  which  for  70  years  past  have 
rendered  Norfolk  famous  for  its  husbandrv,  were  efFc£led 
by  means  of  21  years  leases ;  a  circumstance  which  very 
fortunately  took  place  on  the  first  attempt  to  break  up  the 
heaths  and  warrens  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county., 
These  leases  established  themselves  generally  ;  and  were, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  powerfully  operative  in  work- 
ing those  great  ameliorations  of  wastes  which  converted 
that  part  of  the  county  into  a  garden. 

To  explain  generally  the  necessity  of  long  leases,  would 
at  this  4ime  of  day  be  an  idle  disquisition.     I  never  heard 
any  arguments   against   them    which    carried   the   least 
weight.     Exceptions  may,  and  will  occur  :  in  lands  which 
are  immediately  around  the  mansion,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  grant  short  tenures ;  and  when  a  landlord  is  willing  to 
take  upon  himsrlf  all  those  expenses  which  a  tenant  sub- 
mits to  merely  because  he  has  a  term  of  21  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  a  long  lease  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  may  be  held  for  sound  doctrine  in  Norfolk, 
that  an  estate  can  neither  be  improved,  nor  even  held  ta 
its  former  state  of  improvemcnti  without  long  leases. 

Sorry 
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Sorry  T  am  to  perceive*  that  contrary  ideas  seem  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  this  county  ;  rhat  some  bndlords  will 
give  no  kases,  and  odiers  only  for  7  or  9  years.  That 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  will  suffer  in  proportion  as 
these  ideas  prevail,  I  have  not  a  doubt  -,  and  it  it  a  Tcry 
fortunate  circumstance,  tliat  Mr.  Coke»  the  possessor  of 
the  largest  estate  in  it,  adheres  steadily  to  those  principles 
which  improved  his  noble  property,  never  giving  m 
shorter  term  than  2 1  years. 

The  views  of  landlords  who  afl  otherwise  may  easily 
be  conceived  ;  they  have  a  quicker  return  of  those  oppor* 
tunities  for  advancing  their  rents  tlian  occur  with  longer 
terms;  and  the  late  scarcities,  among  their  other  efils, 
■have  added  much  to  this.  The  tenants'  profits  (supposed 
to  be  greater  than  in  fa£t  they  were),  glittered  in  the 
eyes  of  landlords,  who  were  apt  to  think  ihey  had  not  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  produ£l.  But  if  such  temporary 
fluctuations  are  to  have  weight  in  regulating  the  rent  of 
land,  the  medium  short  of  a  corn  rent  will  .be  difficult  10 
find  ;  and  no  lenses  at  all  are  likely  to  be  the  consequence : 
what  such  maxims  would  produce  in  Norfolk^  are  easily 
conceived. 

But  m  the  main  ohje£l  of  raising  rents,  confining  my* 
self  to  the  county  t  treat  of,  1  have  great  doubts  whether 
an  estate,  in  43  years,  will  not  be  let  for  much  morp 
after  two  leases,  than  after  six.  Every  sort  of  improve- 
ment, and  what  is  of  as  much  consequence,  the  common 
course  of  the  husbandry,  in  points  which  no  covenants 
can  touch,  will  tcuJ  ro  improve  the  land  in  one  case ; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  tenant  will  look  to  the  duration 
of  his  term  before  he  spends  a  sljilling,  or  gives  an  order 
for  a  cart  or  a  plough  to  move.  The  silent  operation  of 
such  a  constantly  influencing  mortve,  will  gradually  aSe£k 
the  farm  in  a  manner  that  must  be  severely  fck  -,  and  is  a 

perfea 
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perieA  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  animated  exertion  which 
pervades  every  part  of  the  farmcr^s  business,  when  he 
looks  forward  to  a  long  period  for  his  remunerttiom 
The  particular  notes  t  made  on  the  subjed  are  few,  but 
merit  insertion. 

There  are  more  seven  years  leases  about  Holt  than  of 
any  other  term. 

Mr.  Styleman*  at  Snettisham,  gives  leases  of  lo  or 
15  years,  of  lands  in  the  five-sh((t  husbandry ;  that  is,  for 
two  or  three  courses ;  and  for  ta  years,  in  the  four  or 
six-shift  course. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  occupies  two  fsirmsi  one  (Waterden) 
under  Mr.  Coke,  on  a  11  years  lease,  and  another  (Bar« 
sham)  from  a  relation^  on  a  7  years  tenure ;  the  former 
land  a  lightish  sand  or  gravel ;  sandy  and  gravelly  light 
loams:  the  laner,  a  deep  rich  friable  sandy  loam,  on 
marie,  very  fine  land,  and  far  superior  to  the  Waterden 
soil ;  but  he  has  upon  it  crops  at  least  equal  to  the  soil ; 
fine  corn,  that  is  in  its  appearance  to  his  credit  as  a  farmer. 
I  was  much  surprized  to  find  the  crops  on  the  fiarsham 
hnd  very  inferior ;  by  no  means  equal  to  the  soil :  some 
very  good  barley ;  but  some  inferior,  and  no  wheat  com* 
parable  to  the  crops  at  Waterden*  In  such  cases,  I  always 
expe£l  to  find  some  cross-cropping  has  been  tampered 
with  ;  and  it  turned  out  just  so-^wheat  alter  bariey  <  barley 
after  wheat,  &c.  The  circumstance  is  ap;)licable  not  so 
much  to  the  subjeft  of  courses  of  crops  as  to  leases :  it  de- 
serves the  atiCT^ion  of  landlords;  for  they  never  refuse  21 
years  leases  without  their  farms  suffering.  It  is  true,  the 
farmers  suffer  also,  and  nine  times  in  ten  lose  by  their 
calculation. 
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The  Keiu  Covenants  in  Letting  thi  Farms  §f  T.  W*  CoSIf 

Esq.  M.  P. 

Supposing  a  farm  to  contain  540  acres  arable  land : 

Shall,  and  will  at  all  times,  keep  and  leave  ninety  acia^ 
part  of'  the  arable  land,  laid  to  grass  of  one  or  more  yean 
laying.  Also  ninety  acres  grass  of  two  or  more  ydft 
laying-— each  to  be  laid  down  with  a  crop  of  com»  after 
turnips,  and  to  continue  laid  two  years  at  least »  the  time 
of  laying  to  be  computed  from  the  harvest  next  after  aow* 
ing  the  said  seeds ;  and  uiK>n  breaking  up  the  same*)  after 
January  1st,  1804,  may  be  permitted  to  sow  forty-five 
acres  (part  thereof  annually]  with  pease,  or  tares»  forseedf 
to  be  twice  well  hoed  :  other  part  thereof  with  tares,  for 
green  food,  buck-wheat,  or  any  leguminous  or  odier 
vegetable  plant,  for  ploughing  in  as  manure,  or  summer* 
tilling  any  portion  of  the  remainder. 

Shall  not  sow  any  of  the  lanris  with  two  successive 
crops  of  corn,  grain,  pulse,  rape,  or  turnips,  for  seed, 
(except  the  aI)ovc-mcntioncd  pea  and  rare  stu!»blc),   with* 

out  the  leave  or  con^ieni  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs,   or 

assigns,  being  first  had  and  obtained  in  wriiing. 

Lands  for  turnips,  four  clean  earths  at  least. 

The  turnips  covenanted  to  be  left  in  the  last  year,  ninety 
acres  to  be  mucked,  so  far  as  the  s;unc  will  extend,  and 
to  bj  paid  for  by  valuation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  due  regard 
to  be  had  to  the  ( leannccs  of  the  land  upon  which  thev 
grow. 

Sheep,  cartle,  and  all  other  live  stock,  to  be  lodged 

*  The  LanJ  inter  Jed  to  be  sown  with  pejse  should  not  be  tiU4|  yean  ftftcr 
the  commeRcemeni  of  lease,  upon  supposition  that  »/-«;  tenamt  may  not  W  §• 
Situated  as  to  have  tUe  tiirnp  fco?  cnarted  to  be  i(!t  by  old  lease  J  confktcly 


c!eap. 


upon 
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upon  iDme  part  of  the  premises,  when  consuming  the 
produce  of  the  farm. 

Straw,  chaffy  and  colder,  to  be  left  without  allowance. 

Incoming  tenant  to  OLrrj  Out  the  crop  of  com,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  distance  of  ten  miles,  gratis. 

Rent  payable  forty  days  before  St.  Michaelmas  (where« 
ever  a  threshing  machine  is,  or  shall  be  eredled),  if  de* 
manded,  by  notice  in  writing  being  left  at  the  farm-house 
19  that  purpose. 
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CHAP.  V. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR  more  than  half  a  century,  the  iospkiiienu  of 
Norfolk  remained  without  alteration  or  addition  ;  but  of 
bte  years  many  and  great  improvtments  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

PLOUGHS. 

The  common  Norfolk  wheel-plough  varies  froai  oilier 
wheel-ploughs  in  three  circumstances:  i.  By  the  high 
pitch  of  tlie  beam.  2.  By  the  wheels  being*  when  in 
worki  brought  so  near  to  the  point  of  the  share.  3«  By 
the  general  lightness  of  the  tool,  when  cotofsred  with 
some  others. 

The  Henfordslirrc  plough  has  a  very  long  beams  with 
a  low  pitch,  a  circumstance  thought  in  that  county  to  Ixr 
essential  to  steaJincss  of  draught;  and  when  Mr.  Arbuth- 
NOT  made  a  wheel-plough  for  gaining  1 8  inches  deptli 
for  the  culture  of  madder,  he  adopted  a  long  beam,  as  es* 
stfntial  to  a  great  power. 

Whether  the  second  circumstance  in  the  Norfolk  plough, 
that  of  the  points  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  which  touch 
the  ground,  being  so  near  to  the  share  point,  is  really  a 
benefit^  remains  a  question,  and  greatly  merits  experiment 
to  ascertain. 

The  general  ii-htncss  of  the  plough  is  probably  a  merit, 
when  the  woi  k  h  easy  ;  but  when  we  find  it  not  an  un. 
common  praditc  to  bad  the  body  of  the  tool  with  a  great 
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itOQty  to  keep  it  steady,  doubts  will  suggest  themstivM^ 
diat  die  madiematical:  construAion  is  eironeous. 

fiur  let  roe  recur  to  the  notes« 

I  found  wheel-ploughs  common  tlirough  Earsham^ 
Loddon  and  Clavering  handles,  but  a  sprinkling  of  short 
swing  ones,  such  as  are  in  general  use,  about  Thetford^ 
Brandon,  ice. 

In  discourse  with  Messrs.  Thurtell  and'  Evsrit, 
near  Yarmouth,  they  both  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
hating  the  share  point  and  the  wheels  as  near  togedier  as 
possible,  as  the  ease  of  draught  depended  much  upon  it ;  but 
admitted  that  a  greater  disunce  would  make  the  plough 
go  steadier,  in  case  of  difficulties. 

Examining  the  ploughs  of  Mr.  Francis,  at  Marthaniv 
fnooi  perceiving  the  beams  not  mounted  so  high  as  in^com- 
oom  he  remarked,  that  the  wheelwright  made  his  upon 
bis  own  pbn :  he  has  ploughed  much  with  his  own  hands^ 
and  knows  that  when  they  are  very  high,  the  plough  is 
apt  not  to  cut  a  flat  furrow,  nor  to  go  close  at  heel,  he 
therefore  lowers  the  beam,  and  the  shaie  is  two  feet  from 
the  points  where  the  wheels  touch  the  earth  ;  and  the 
beam-ring  being  in  the  cefitre  hole,  the  plough  will  theu 
go  alone  without  holding. 

Mr.  J0H91S0N,  of  Thurning,  has  hii  beams  lower  than 
coamon,  and  rather  further  from  the  share  point  to  the 
wheel  points  of  conta<Sl  with  the  ground ;  nor  does  ho  find 
cfaac  his  ploughs  are  at  ail  less  easy  in  the  draft. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  thinks  that  the  nearer  the 
share  it  to  the  draft,  the  easier  for  the  hones ;  the  reason 
far  mounting  the  beam. 

Mr.  &£EV£s,  of  Wighton,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
cbac  the  points  of  wheels  and  share  being  near,  does  not 
Aak*  the  plough  go  unsteady.  When  he  wants  to  wbtlm 
4  lajer  wellt  he  uses  ploughs  with  the  ^/i#  rather  longer, 
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and  the  be.-iin  a  little  longer,  as  well  as  The  shxre  pofottf^ 
liule  farther  fiom  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Hill  remarks,  th.it  there  are  l))rcc  lorti  of  pbugb>  I 
wheels  u set!  in  West  Norfolk;  first,  all  of  cut-iron ;  i 
cond,     wDctdcn    bo.xes,    spokes,    and    fellies    chod    wi 
ironi  third,  wooden  buxn  and  spokes,  with  riins  of  hu 
mercd  iron.     The  first  arc  good  and  sale  while  at  warlci 
but  very  apt  to  break  as  rhey  tnntc  through  stony  land  -, 
the  third  are  light,  and  do  well  in  dry  ueaiber ;  bill  the 
second  arc  the  most  durable ;  he  tiiiuks  ihcy  IjM  out  ten 
sets  of  the  cast-iron,  and  tivo  ^eis  of  the  iron-rims.     He 
uses  the  cast  shares  of  Meurs.  Gurkey  and  Co. ;  No.  6 
of  these  he  much  approves.    Cast-iron  whedkire  los.  6d. 
a  pair ;  woodun  ones  30s. 

Tliey  do  not  use  wheels  of  unequal  height  in  Norfolk, 
common  in  Hertfordshire.  &c.  because  in  one-furrow 
work  fa  species  of  half-ploughing),  the  wheel*  wooIJ  be 
reversed,  the  high  one  run  on  the  land,  and  the  low  one 
in  the  furrow,  as  the  plough  turns  the  contrary  way. 

The  line  of  tiaflion,  from  the  tiick  of  the  collar  10  ibs 
heel  of  the  plough,  passes  through  the  axleiree. 

The  ploughs  are  a  foot  wide  at  the  heel. 

In  the  souih-wcsi  angle  of  rtie  county,  and  from  Wy_ 
mondham,  swing-ploughs  only  are  used.  On  different 
farms  I  followed  several  o(  them,  most  of  which  were  ill 
construded  ;  they  riA  on  the  nme,  to  use  the  farming  term, 
not  going  close  at  heel,  a  defct^  arising  from  the  sliortocu 
of  the  beam. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  high  opinion 
which  the  great  agriculturist,  Mr.  Coke,  has  of  the 
Norfolk  wheel-plough ;  which  goes  so  far  ai  10  induce 
bin)  to  be  always  ready  to  bet  it  against  any  other,  on  any 
toil ;  and  he  has  in  several  trials  been  successful.  But  for 
want  of  minutes  being  kept  of  such  trials,  and,  above  all, 

for 


f(ft  want  of  the  force  exerted  being  accurately  ascertained, 
these  experiments  have  not  been  attended  %vith  the  con* 
fiAion  which  might  have  been  the  consequence. 
-  From  the  preceding  minutes  it  appears,  tliat  some 
doubfs  have  adlually  been  entertained,  by  very  able  and 
pnidlical  farmers,  on  the  usual  strutSlure  of  tliis  plough  ;' 
and  Mr.  R££ve,  varying  the  form  in  tlie  length  of  beam 
and  the  mould-board,  when  he  wants  to  whtlm  the  fur- 
row well  (that  is,  turn  it  completely  over),  confirms  the 
propriety  of  our  considering  the  structure  of  this  plough 
as  not  well  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  this  observation  I  have  to  remark,  that  in 
passing  through  almost  every  part  of  the  countv,  I  never 
omitted  any  opiwrtunicy  of  following  ploughs  at  work, 
and  noticing  their  steadiness  aivl  other  circumstances ;  and 
1  remarked  two  very  deficient  points — they  do  not  gent'- 
rally  go  close  at  heel ;  and  when  I  desired  the  men  to 
^it  their  hold,  and  let  the  plougli  go  alone,  net  one  in 
twenty  would  do  it,  even  for  a  single  rod  ;  now,  a  u^heeU 
plough  must  be  badly  constru£ted  that  will  not  stand  this 
trial,  which,  for  ta  short  distance,  is  perhaps  the  best 
criterion  of  a  swing- plough. 

I  have  an  high  opinion  of  the  Norfolk  plougli,  when 
well  constru£led,  and  offer  these  remarks  merely  to  insti- 
gate the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  take  any  pleasure 
in  mral  mechanics,  to  ascertain  these  circumstances  by 
experiments  which  are  not  difficult  to  make,  acd  would 
tend  powerfully  to  give  the  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths 
more  certain  rules  to  work  by,  tlian  tlicy  possess  at  pre* 
sent. 

HARROWS. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thuming,  thinks  that  h  is  common 
to  pot  too  many  teeth  in  harrows :  he  chuscs  to  lave  his 
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harrows  txatch  in  moving  i  and  alwayi  traa  ihe  hona 
when  fini&hing  turnips. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  of  Watcrdcn,  has  improved  the  light 
harrows  of  ilic  country,  by  aiakiiig  them  three  four- 
bautkcd  (or  rows  ut  iceihj,  nisicad  ot'tivo  six-baulked  ; 
the  division  fiis  ihcm  bcctcr  lo  ihe  lan>i>.  Tlie  leech  all 
round,  as  he  thinks  that  square  leein  gather  mure  as  they 
move,  and  impede  the  work.  He  inclines  the  position  of 
the  teeth  to  the  iron  hooks,  by  which  the  whipple-irces 
arc  taster\cd. 

BOLLEH. 

Mr.  Priest,  at  Besthorpe,  uses  a  roller  divided  to  two 
paitf.  using  aiul  tailing  in  ilie  ccuire,  for  rolling  the 
dopes  of  ^Kl£e^.  1  have  i,ecn  the  same  u»tul  tool  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill's,  in  Sutfalk. 

Mr.  Coke  has  the  most  powerful  roller  for  grass-land* 
I  ha '  c  seen  :  tt  was  cas'  at  the  Carron  fouodery  -,  it  is  5 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  j  Icet  6  inches  long ;  weight  3I 
tons,  drawn  by  4  horses,  and  cost  6ol-  It  leaves  die  sur- 
fitcc  of  grasS'land  in  the  order  it  ought  always  to  be  in. 

WAGGONS. 

Mr.  Dehtok,  of  Brandon,  has  found  a  considenble 
saving  by  the  use  of  light  caravan  waggons  for  two  bona 
abreast,  with  which  he  carries  a  chaldron  and  half  of  coals, 
aod  other  loads  proporiicncd.  Every  man  who  reducet 
the  tcamt  of  any  country,  will  be  sure  to  do  this  till  he 
arrives  at  perfection  in  a  one-hor&c  carriage. 

Very  few  waggons  are  used  in  Fleg,  except  for  n»d- 
weik  ;  chiefly  caru  and  wixzardi. 
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CAETS. 


Mr.  Overman,  of  Bumliam,  made  an  improvement 
Jo  hi)  cam,  of  beamiful  simplicity:  instead  of  (he  toe- 
Kick,  as  in  the  common,  drawing  out  to  let  the  beck  tilt 
up,  3D(]  deliver  the  load,  it  turns  in  the  centre  on  a  pivot) 
lod  the  books  which  confine  it  at  the  ends,  being  each  in 
a  petition  the  reverse  of  the  other. 
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the  least  mocioti  laterally,  frees  ir,  and  permits  the  buck 
to  rise. 

A  thought  of  no  small  value  also,  is  that  of  chaining  the 
uil-board  to  the  cart.  It  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere  to 
tee  the  carter,  in  unloading,  leave  his  board,  and  have  to 
go  manv  steps  for  n;  not  to  mention  carelessness  in  mis- 
lijring,  and  time  lost  in  searching. 

Yarmouth,  from  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  streets* 
will  not  admit  common  carriages  for  the  domestic  purpose* 
of  the  town.  It  consign  of  two  large  streets,  but  ail  the 
croai-ones  (called  mvsj  arc  so  narrow,  that  a  cart  more  than 
3  fleet  or  3I  broad,  cannot  enter  them.  Necessity,  there- 
fore, has  happily  driven  (he  inhabitants  to  the  best  of  all 
vehicles  fjr  carriage,  those  of  a  single  horse  or  ass;  they 
m  not  well  consiru^cd,  as  too  great  a  weight  rests  on 
the  back  of  t)ie  animal,  from  the  load  being  all  before  (he 
axleiree.'  however,  the  loads  they  carry  are  considerable; 
(even  coombs  of  wJieat  are  a  common  load  ;  a  hogshead  of 
Ingar  tlie  same;  one  oian  and  cart  hare  moved  ten  score 
ofceraiaaday. 
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DRILL  ROLLER. 

I  have  at  diilerent  periods  made  many  inquiries  for  the 
inventor  of  this  tool,  but  could  not  ascertain  it  thirteen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sillis,  of  Hartford  Bridge,  near  Nor- 
wich, was  mentioned  to  me  as  a  person  who  had  im^ 
proved  it.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  iron,  about  seven  feet  long^ 
around  which  are  cutting  wheels  of  cast-iron,  that  tum^ 
each  independently  of  the  others,  around  the  comnion 
cylinder,  weighing  from  a  ton  to  if,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  heavy  work.  The  cutting  wheels,  being 
moveable,  may  be  fixed  by  washers,  at  any  distance, 
commonly  at  four  inclics.  By  passing  over  a  fresh- 
ploughed  layer,  the  soil  is  cut  into  little  channels,  four 
inches  asunder ;  the  seed  is  then  sown  broad-C3sr,  and  the 
land  bush-harrowed  in  the  dircftionof  the  drills;  thus  the 
seed  is  deposited  at  an  equal  depth.  George  Earl  of 
Orford  gave  the  Writer  of  this  Report  one,  but  the 
soil  was  too  heavy  for  it :  foi  breaking  clods  in  a  dry  sea- 
son,  no  tool  I  ever  beheld  comes  near  to  it. 

I'hey  are  much  in  use  in  LodJon  hundred.  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Langley,  put  in  a  great  deal  of  corn  thus, 
and  approves  the  method  so  much,  that  hitherto  he  has 
drilled  little;  but  tliinks  dibbling  a  vast  improvement. 

The  implement  was  more  commonly  used  in  the 
county  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  for 
rhc  drill  machine  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  formerly 
had  a  good  opinion  of  this  tool. 

DRILL  MACHINE. 

Mr.  Cookl's  drill  is  very  generally  used  in  Norfolk, 
::nd  I  found  it  every  where  highly  approved. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Farrow,   of  Shipdain»   uses  the  drill  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  of  Wcybrcad,  the  shares  of  which  swing  * 
separately  ;     but  on  his   land    it  executes   very  badly ; 
chokes  at  5^  inches,  and  the  delivery  very  unequal. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heverland,  has  a  drill  machine  made 
by  Mr.  Ashby,  of  Blyborough,  in  SufFolk,  which  exe- 
cutes to  his  satisfaflion :  he  has  had  it  three  years ;  price 
5I.  5s. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  at  Gorget,  near  Dere- 
baro,  uses  only  the  barrow*drill,  which  he  had  originally 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey,  of  Lincolnshire,  at  pre- 
sent Lord  Bishop  of  Killalloe.  He  finds  it  excellent 
(or  all  purfKises,  and  especially  adapted  fur  little  farmers, 
who  are  weak  in  horses.  He  has  himself  only  48  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  14  of  grass ;  by  means  of  it,  on  this 
poor  land,  he  gets  5  comb  of  wheat,  7  of  barley,  and  5 
^f  pease ;  and  once  had  1 2. 

FIXED  HARROW. 

This  implement,  newly  invented  by  Mr.  Cooke,  for 
attaching  to  his  drill  machine,  has  been  used  this  year 
(1802)  by  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Wighton,  who  thinks  it  the 
best  tool  he  ever  saw  of  the  kind. 

HORSE-HOES,  Jkc 

The  following  tools,  invented  or  improved  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Priest^  of  Scarning,  merit  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

No.  I. 

Is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  Barrow  I  used  to  drop 
my  wheat.    [See  J^lau  III.'} 


^      I  the  two  bandies  are  4  feet  long. 
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D  E,  one  of  the  feci  13  Inches. 

The  diamcier  of  the  wheel,  viz.  S  T,  22  beties. 

The  dimeiiiiont  of  each  Itoppcr : 

Kal 
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LP  liai 
or  I  aoJ 
iwj      it 


»ch  6{  inches. 
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1 12  inchet  of  which,  x  y,  makes  4  inches  ; 

d  the  lengifi  of  the  hairs  of  the  bru&h  is  one 
inch. 

X  Y,  b  ihc  form  of  the  briiih,  tiiade  moveable  upon  a 
hinge  at  Z,  so  that  the  hairs  of  the  brujh  may  afl  by 
pressing  against  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  hopper, 
an)  taffcr  more  or  Ics$  seed  10  drop  from  ir,  according  as 
ic  is  pressed  against  the  cylinder  by  the  screw  ab.  7*bii 
screw  is  3  inches  long)  fastened  10  the  brusli  x  y,  and  by 
afiing  through  a  fem.ilc  screw  c  f,  fixed  ai  the  end  of  the 
handle  A  B,  vi«.  at  c,  pressei  t)ic  brush  against  the  cylin- 
der. 

The  cylinder  x  is  in  length  two  inches ;  in  diametct 
2i  inches.  It  has  twelve  cups  indetiicd  in  !»  surlace; 
each  cup  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cyhiider  is  fixed 
opon  the  axis  of  the  wlieel,  and  revokes  with  it  at  the 
boUom  of  the  hopper,  so  as  10  can  y  the  wheat  out  of  it 
by  the  cups  on  its  surface. 

The  hopper  is  supported  upon  the  handle  A  B,  at  PO, 
and  by  the  stay  F  G. 

Xo.  n. 

Is  an  attempt  lo  delineate  my  Double  Ban-aw — [See 
Piatt  IV.]  It  is  only  tlie  Bartow  Na  L  with  two 
wheels  itutcad  of  one ;  ibe  two  wbeels  and  the  axle-tree 
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uc  tmited  like  tbe  wheeU  of  what  are  called  Tarmnth 

a  b  c  are  different  views  of  the  springs  A  fi,  against 
which  the  lids  of  the  hoppen  ta)l,  and  are  futcned ;  a 
ji  a  aide  view,  b  the  back,  and  c  a  front  view.  This 
barrow,  and  No.  I.  I  formed  tnyKlf  from  a  ungle  barrow, 
which  I  law  when  I  accompanied  my  friend  MuHHlBOa 
into  LiDcobisliirc,  to  visit  tbe  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lihd- 

•ET. 

JViMn—The  fiat  piece  of  iron  k  1,  lies  panllc],  and  the 
jbaa  dg,  fh,  pcrpeitdicular,  to  the  horizon. 
No.  III. 

Bi(y  Sa^tr  [See  Plait  V.  Fig.  i.]  is  an  innranient 
fonned  from  a  doid>le'breuled  fboi-plough  :  thus — I  took 
off  the  breasts  of  the  plough,  and  had  a  share  larger  aiu) 
fiuier  than  the  original  share  made.  I  then  bsiencd,  at  the 
cod  of  the  beam  of  the  plough,  a  cross  beam  of  wood,  3 
feet  kmg,  4  inches  broad,  4  inches  thick,  and  at  the 
distancB  cX  xj\  inches  each  way  from  the  centre  of  this 
ciuw  beam,  inserted  two  coulters,  each  I  a  inches  long,  3 
indies  broad,  and  j-  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  but  re- 
duced to  3-8rhs  in  front;  and  into  these  coulters,  at  tbe 
bonom,  I  rivcttcd  two  shares,  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
fint  share,  which  was  9  inches  broad,  but  these  two  oxAj 
fl  inches.  The  cross>beam  I  strengthened  by  two  iron 
rrins,  or  bin,  fixed  to  the  cross-beam,  and  also  to  the 
beam  of  the  pkK^h,  thus: 


c  d,  a  part 
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c  d,  a  part  of  the  beam  of  the  plough, 
a  b»  the  cross-beam. 


iron  reiQS,  or  bars  to  strengthen  the  cross-beam* 

The  coulters  which  are  fixed  into  ihe 
cross-beam,  do  not  stand  perpeiKiicularl]r» 
but  inclining,  as  the  coulter  at  the  head  of 
the  plough,  thus  they  are  fixed  into  the 
cross-beam  by  a  screw,  a  b,  and  a  nut,  c  d. 

Tlie  advantage  of  this  scuffler  above  any  that  I  have 
seen  is,  that  it  is  used  with  two  horses  only.  It  does  die 
work  of  more  tiian  two  ploughs,  as  the  three  shares  cat 
nearly  the  width  of  30  inches*  whereas  two  ploughs  would 
cut  only  24  inches.  My  farm  consists  of  heavy  land,  as 
well  as  land  of  a  mixed  soil. 

No.  IV. 

I 

Next  I  am  to  describe  my  Hoe-Plough^  which  I  formed 
purposely  to  scarify  and  hoe  wheat  on  four- furrow  work. 
At  the  lime  when  I  visited  Mr.  Lindsey,  I  saw  a 
double  mould  board  foot-plough,  which  he  sent  to  Mr. 
MuNNiNGS,  and  from  it  I  had  one  made  like  it.  Upoa 
the  beam  of  this  hoe-plough  I  have  fixed  two  scarifien  (or 
hoes,  as  I  want  them),   [See  Plate  V.  Fig,  2.] 

A  B  represents  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  beam  of  die 
plough  ;  A  the  head,  and  B  the  tail. — c  e  is  a  small  iron 
bolt,  with  a  nut  and  screw  at  one  end,  fixed  into  a  cap 
upon  the  beam,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  At  each  end 
of  this  bolt  is  fixed  a  chain,  c  d,  e  f ,  each  two  feet  long, 
and  hooked  to  plates  of  iron,  d  g,  f  h.  These  plates,  d  g, 
f  h,  arc  fiat,  and  8|  inches  long,  ^\  inches  broad,  and 
moveable  upon  staples  fastened  into  the  beam :  upon  the 

ends 
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ends  of  iheae  flat  plates  of  iron  are  fixed  two  pieces  aC 
wood,  do»  fp»  parallelopipedsy  1  feet  3  inches  long,. 2 f 
inches  broad,  and  2  { thick ;  moveable  at  d  aad  f  by  hooks 
(opon  the  wood  of  the  same  breadth  as  die  iron  plates), 
and  eyes  (upon  the  iron  plates).  The  points  q  and  r 
mark  the  distances  to  which  the  expanding  mould-boards 
are  opened*  viz.  alK>ut  10  inches  from  one  to  the  otlier» 

At  m  and  n,  distances  beyond  the  poinu  q  and  r,  are  coi 
{Fooves  through  the  wooden  parallelopipeds,  for  the  scari-^ 
6en  and  hoes  to  be  fixed  in. 

k  1,  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron^  3  feet  long,  and  2  inches, 
broad^f  an  inch  thick,  passing  tlirough  grooves  in  each 
parailelopiped,  and  in  the  grooves  through  which  it  passes. 
are  screws  to  fasten  it.  1  his  iron  does  not  communicate 
with  the  beam  of  the  plough.  At  s  and  t,  points  on  each 
side  the  beam,  are  hung  weights,  such  as  may  be  necessary 
!•  make  the  scarifiers  or  hoes  do  their  work  properly. 

I  do  not  describe  my  scarifiers  and  hoes,  because  they 
are  nearly  the  same  as  are  used  upon  all  instruments  of 
liiskind. 

RAKE. 

The  hand-wheel  rake  of  Fleg  is  an  excellent  implement 
for  both  hay  and  com  :  it  js  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
common  hay-rake  ;  about  four  feet  long  in  the  rake,  and 
die  two  wheels  of  nine  inches  diameter,  so  fixed  that  the 
teeth  are  kept  in  any  position,  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

THRESHING  MILL. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Kempston,  was  so  obliging  as  to 
•ider  horses  into  his  mill,  that  I  might  view  it.  To  me 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  ;  if  not  the 
very  best-  of  the  larger  rnachincs.     The  movements  are 

uncom- 
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micoiiiiiicnly  smooth.  It  requires  from  nx  to  dgbthoneiy 
six  men,  and  one  womftn  ;  threshes,  without  any  qties* 
tion,  much  cleaner  than  the  flail,  and,  without  any 
doubt,  cheaper.  To  bring  it  to  its  present  pe?fe£Uoo 
cost  Mr.  Johnson  much«tinie,  attention,  and  expense ; 
butts  he  was  determined  to  carry  his  point,  he  nerer 
stopped  till  it  worked  to  his  mind ;  and  having  completed 
it,  the  repairs  have  been  quite  trifling.  He  attributes  the 
common  complaints  of  their  being  always  out  of  order^ 
to  original  errors  or  inattention  in  the  construfiion.  The 
arrangement  is  excellent,  for  disposing  of  the  chaff,  colder^ 
straw,  and  com,  at  once,  in  their  respedive  places,  with- 
out any  confusion  or  removals ;  and  it  takes  up  a  very 
small  part  of  a  barn.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Wigful,  of 
Lynn. 

Mr.  Drozier*s,  of  Rudham  ;  built  by  Messrs.  Wig- 
ruL,  1799:  ' 

Machine     -.-.*-         ^.  yo 

Blacksmith   l    •     1    r  2C 

}    including  repairs  -         -  ^ 

Carpenter      3  ^5 

Workmen's  wngei  and  bjard,  25  weeks,  4  men  105 

Timber  and  Jcaii       -         -         -         -         -         40 


£■  *6s 

Including  a  granary  over  the  wheel,  of  26  feet  by  24. 

The    threshing-mill,    with  dressing    addition,    would 
have  cost  about  120I. 

A  repair  now  in  hand  will  cost  lol.  at  least. 

EXPENSE    OF    THRESHING.  £.     S.    d. 

Four  strong  horses,  at  5s.         -        -        -         100 
One  boy  to  drive     ...  010 

Carry  forward    -    -    ^.  i     i     O 

Three 
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£.    S.    d. 

Brought  forward         -         X     X     O 
Three  i^omen,    to  hand  and   untie 

dieives  -        -        -        -        020 

One  man  with  ditto  -  -         016 

Ooe  man  to  feed  the  machine      -        020 
One  man  clears  the  machine,   nnd 

throws  the  foul  com  to  the  riddle     020 
Ooe  msln  to  carry  away  straw      -        016 


090 


Repain  and  oil,  calculated  at  lO  per 

cent,  on  120I.  12I. 
At  60  days  work       -        -        -        -        -O40 


;C-  »   H    O 


The  mill  will  thresli  40  comb  of  wheat  in  eight  hours, 
50  comb  of  barley,  60  of  oats  and  pease,  and  threshes 
pease  better  than  any  thing.  The  same  men,  while  the 
Itones  bait,  dress  the  corn  with  the  winnowing  ma- 
cbioc. 

40  comb  of  wheat,  34s.  at  lod.  a  comb. 

50  comb  of  barley,  34s.  at  8d. 

60  comb  of  oats  and  pease,  34s.  at  6id. 

He  is  confident  that  the  machine  threshes  much  cleaner 
thad  any  flails.  Every  man  that  has  examined  the  straw, 
admits  this  without  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  barley  equal- 
ly with  any  other  sort.  One  objeflion  however,  is, 
breaking  the  straw  for  thatching ;  but  this  is  none  for 
cattle.  It  makes  the  chaff  good  \  but  leaves  no  corn  in  the 
colder — ^not  a  grain.  He  has  not  tried  threshing  with 
die  mill  any  straw  from  flails  ;  but  that  there  is  a  saving, 
be  has  no  doubt. 

Common  threshing  was  never  less  than  is.  per  comb ; 
may  be  reckoned  for  wheat,  on  an  average  is.  3d.  for  this 

NORFOLK.]  F  neigh- 
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neighbourhood^  for  barley^  6d.  the  general  pricCf  but  7d 
the  average  now  ;  oats  and  pease,  6d.  On  an  emergencyi 
there  is  a  power  of  getting  corn  out  much  quicker  thai 
without  a  machine. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  Fring,  has  a  large  threshing-mill, 
built  by  an  engineer  from  Scotland,  Mr.  FoRDYC£«  I 
cost  him  20d1.  ;  is  worked  by  6  horses  ;  threshes  24  COol 
of  wlicat  in  the  day,  55  of  barley,  and  from  63  to  84  o 
oats.  It  has  five  beaters  on  the  drum-wheel,  and  the  flntei 
segment  of  a  cylin^ler  which  covers  the  drum  in  twoparii 
with  an  unflutcd  plate  between  them,  which  is  raised  orsml 
hy  a  shoit  lever;  this  as  a  guard  against  stones  getting  in 
In  another  circumstance  also  it  is  singular  ;  there  is  a  loaj 
platform,  with  a  rolling  cloth  bottom  ;  the  whole  raisn 
cr  sunk  at  pleasure,  for  dellvt^ring  the  corn,  across  the 
floor  space  of  the  barn,  from  the  gaff  in  which  the  con 
is  stacked,  to  the  other  ci.d  in  which  the  mill  is  built 
which  saves  much  labour,  and  works  to  his  satisfadion. 

EXPLNSE  OF  TFiRESIIINC.  ^.     1.     JL 

Four  men ;  one  to  feed,  one  to  hand  the  corn, 

two  at  the  straw,  and  one  to  drive  -  07c 

One  boy  at  the  straw        -         -         -         -         O     O  IC 
One  woman  -  -         -         -         -         ool 

Six  horses       -         -         -         -         -         -         Oiac 


I     O     < 

Repairs  have  been  considerable,  but  10  per  cent, 
a  large  estimate,  or  20I.:     if  it  woiks  8b 
•    days,  this  is  -  -  '--05c 


riW 


/:»!  5  < 

This  may  be  called  is.  a  comb  for  wheat,  5|d.  foi 
barley,  and4d.  for  pease  and  oats.    As  to  its  performance 

Mr 


Mr.  W41TINO  is  well  satisfied  with  it;  no  flails  in  com- 
mpa.jnanagemcnc  equal  it  for  cleanness,  and  with  bar^ 
kf  a$  well  as  all  other  sorts  of  corn. 

The  borse-wheel  is  upon  a  different  cpnstrudion  from 
the  comoion  ones,  workings  by  a  cogged-wheel  of  small 
diameter  below,  instead  of  above  the  horses;  and  tb^ 
cmniQurvcating  .spindle  under  tlieir  path;  but  Mr.. 
Wh|TIVO  says  it  is  hard  work. 

Kfr.  Styleman,  of  Sncttisharo,  has  a  very  capicaL 
nuOt  which  cost  3001.  It  is  worked  by  8  horses,  and 
dirtsbes  in  a  day  of  8  hours  120  comb  of  barley,  pease, 
or  oats,  and  80  of  wheat.  It  is  afterwards  dressed  in  the 
band  machine. 


EXPENSES. 

£■ 

s. 

J. 

Two  men  to  feed,  alternately    - 

0 

4 

'0 

One  at  the  chafF 

0 

2 

0 

One  at  the  straw 

0 

I 

6 

^ur  women         .             .            - 

0 

4. 

0 

Two  drivers         -         - 

0 

■ 

2 

0 

o  13    6 
Sight  horses         •  -  -  -140 

JUpairs,  10  per  cent.  30I. :  if  80  days  work,  it 
1$,  per  diem,        -  -  -         -        o     7     o 

;C.   2        4       6 

*  The  wheat  is  therefore  threshed  at  6d.  per  comb,  and 
die  other  sorts  of  corn  at  4{d.  As  to  clean  work,  it  does 
•very  sort  of  com  far  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  task- 
ing, and  barley  equally  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  has  a  very  large  machine, 
which  cost  about  600I.  Besides  thresliing,  it  grinds  corn, 
Works  two  chafF-cutters,  and  breaks  oil-cake. 

^'  F2  EXPENSES, 
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EXPENSES. 

£'  '• 

/. 

Two  men  to  feed    -         -            -            • 

0  3 

or 

Three  men  to  remove  straw 

0  4 

fr 

One  sacking  the  corn        ... 

0    z 

6 

Three  to  hand  the  sheaves      -            -      - 

0    4 

6 

Two  drivers         .            -            .            . 

0    2 

3 

One  looker-on,  to  oil,  and  see  all  in  order 

0    2 

6 

Eight  horses         .... 

I    4 

0 

lateFCSt  of  600I.  at  10  per  cent.  80  days    - 

£' 

0  »S 

0 

a  17 

3 

Its  work  has  not  been  tried  with  sufficient  accuracy 
with  any  thing  but  wheat,  of  which  it  threshes  64  combs 
a-day:  it  has  sackeil  13  combs  in  an  hour;  but  no  rule, 
as  it  was  a  mere  exertion  :  64  combs,  at  52s.  3d.  is  Q^d. 
per  comb.  The  common  price  is  is. ;  here,  therefore,  is  a 
saving  ;  no  flails  equal  it  for  cleanness  in  every  sort  of  com  ^ 
and  jt  dresses  better  than  any  method  whatever  that  has> 
been  yet  tried.  It  occupies  too  great  a  space  in  one  of  the 
finest  bams  in  England  :  it  prevents  the  stowing  of  near 
300  quarters  of  barley.  The  more  of  these  machines  I  seCr 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  saving  that  would  at- 
tend the  moveable  sticks  I  proposed  in  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Bevan,  of  Riddlesworth,  built  one  by  a  person 
from  Leiih,  in  Scotland  :  it  cost  lool  TJie  following  is 
Mr.  Day,  the  bailifF^s,  calculation  of  its  work,  compared 
with  common  flails. 


T» 
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Forty  combs  barley,  at  7d.  come  to      -134 
To  dressing  of  ditto  -  -020 

;C-  I     S    4 

Fifty  combs.oatS)  at  6d.         -  -        150 

Dressing  ditto, oit  IS.  .per  score        -  ,p    a    6 

£176 

Forty  com1>s  ry^,  at  9d.        -  •         i   10    o 

Dressing  ditto,  at  is.  per  score        •  o    2    o 


^m^immmmfm^tmmm 


Forty  combs  wheat,  at  is.  -  20^ 

Dressing  diuo  -  '  r  020 

jf .  2    2    o 

THRESHING    BY    MILL. 

• 

Fony  combs  barley  take  eight  horses,  zf. 

2S.6d.  •  ..^  fpo 

Ten  men,  at  is.  6d.  each        *-  r  P  i  c    o  • 

To  dressing  ditto,  five  men  one  day  076 

jC.  a    a    6 

Barley  costs  more  by  17s.  2d. 

Fifty  combs  oat^  take  eight  bones,  at  2S.6d.    too 
Ten  men,  at  is.  6d.  each  «  O  15    o 

To  dressing  ditto  -  -076 

£.i    2    (> 

Oau  cost  more  by  15$. 

F3  Forty 
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Forty  combs  rye  take  ciglit  horses,  at  as.  6d.  i     o    o 

•Ten  men,  at  is.  6 J.  each         -  -  o  15     o 

To  five  ditto,  nt  is.6d.  one  day  dressing  076 


Rye  costs  more  by  los.  6d. 
Forty  combs  wheat  take  eight  horses 
Ten  men,  at  i?.  6d.  each 
Five  ditto  10  «lrcssing     . 


f.    2      2      6 

-100 

o  15    o 

076 

A    2      2      6 


Wheat  costs  more  by  6d. 

The  flails  thresh  much  cleaner,  as  the  thatching  of  tho 
stacks  proves ;  so  that  if  thi^  article  were  brought  to  ac* 
count,  It  would  go  much  further  against  the  mill.  Nor  is 
here  any  thing  reckorfcd  for  repairs,  which  have  always 
amounted  to  from  61.  to  81.  a  year:  to  which  add  5I.  inte- 
rest of  capital,  nnd  the  worthlessncss  of  bad  threshing  mills 
will  be  sufncitntly  obvious. 

J 8 02. — Mr.  Rlvan  has  had  the  machine  eight  or  ten 
vcars;  and  thinks  the  material  objcft  is  the  power  of  get- 
ting out  a  crop  to  fell  for  8eed,  or  to  employ  the  men  and 
);or::CS  in  a  wet  day ;  but  is  clear  that  if  he  had  it  not,  he 
would  not  buihi  cue,  unless  he  was  certain  of  its  threshing 
baricv  cleaner  than  his  doc3. 

Mr.  Farrow,  of  ^iiipdam,  has  built  one  of  thcx  milis 
on  his  new  farm  at  Savham  :  Mr.  Wigful,  of  Lvnn,  was 
the  engineer :  it  is  worked  by  four,  five,  or  six  horses, 
re(]tiiii(ig  also  three  men  and  three  women  and  a  boy.  It 
threshes  wiili  that  sn  ength  40  combs  of  pease  in  a  day ; 
40  of  oats ;  30  of  barley ;  and  20  of  wheat ;  but  the 
dre&siiig  \%  lut  more  than  half  etfefled,  so  that  the  com- 
mon 
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fiion  machine  is  necessary  to  finish  It,  by  which  a  mau 
and  woman  will  dress  60  combs  a  day.  Ic  threshes  all 
grain  very  clean ;  barley  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  in  a  year 
and  quarter's  nearly  constant  work,  has  not  demanded  aijiy 
repairs.  Yet  upon  the  whole  Mr.  F.  is  not  well  satisfied 
wich  it.  On  examination^  I  found  it  very  aukwafdl)^ 
placed:  the  delivery  of  the  corn  is  in  too  confined  ^  ipacet 
dose  to  a  wall,  so  <hat  men  must  attend  to  take  it  .away } 
the  straw  is  thrown  out  against  a  door .  into  a  yard» 
when  it  cannot  all  be  wanted,  and  no  sufficient  receptacle 
for  tlic  chaff:  the  appearance  is  as  if  the  machine  was 
hooked  into  a  building,  and  not  the  building  raised  for  the 
machine*  One  is  never  to  see  an  end  to  ill  adapted  Bfi'm 
buildings.  > 

Mr.  Goocrf,  of  Quiddcnham,  has  a  threshing^mill 
built  by  BuRREL,  .of  Thctford.  Ic  works  wi^h  two 
horses;  and  threshes  all  sorts  of  grain  to  his  satJsfa(£lion, 
barier  iocludeu. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heverbnd,  has  a  thresbing-miltf 
which  is,  I  think,  nearer  to  pcrfeSion  than  any  4Kher  I 
bave  seen :  it  is  made  by  Mr.  Assby,  of  31yboroQgh^  in 
Suffolk  ;  works  with  two  or  d)ree  hoites,  and  coft  lOO 
guineas.  I  found  it  at  work,  threshing  oats:  ic  does  for 
barley,  as  well  as  for  any  other  grain,  threshing  32  combs 
in  a  day,  of  7|  hours;  more  of  oats;  40  of  pease,  and 
30  of  wheat:  its  day's  work  of  wheat,  threshed  the  day 
before  I  was  there,  was  31  combs,  standing  sacked  in  the 
barn.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  bcacing-drum  cylinder 
from  the  others  I  have  seen,  it  being  of  a  much  larger 
diameter,  and  has  11  beaters.  Mr.  Reeves  is  pcrfe<5tly 
w^  satisfied  with  it ;  and  the  men  all  agreed  that  it  does 
the  work  much  beuer  than  the  flail.  It  has  had  no  repairs 
>Q  the  clireshing  one  crop  ;  nor  does  he,  from  the  simpli« 

F  4  city 
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city  of  the  movements,  cxpc6l  that  it  will  be  in  tinC 
respcfl  the  least  expensive. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  has  a  threshing-mill 
built  by  Mr.  Wigfol,  of  Lynn  ;  he  works  it  with  four,  . 
five,  or  six  horses,  three  men  and  three  wooien*  It 
threshes  32  combs  of  wheat,  64  of  barley,  or  80  of  peaie^ 
in  a  day  ;  cost  200  guineas,  and  has  had  very  trifling  re* 
pairs  in  three  years,  not  3I.  and  threshes  barley  as  clean 
as  any  other  grain.     I  saw  it  at  its  work,  and  clean  done. 

CHAFF-CUTTER. 

Mr.  BfJRTOK,  of  Langley,  has  so  high  an  opinion  of 
cutting  hay  into  chaflF,  that  he  gives  his  horses  nothing 
else;  and  finds  that  a  bushel  weighing  141b.  will  go  a| 
far  as  3olb.  given  in  the  common  way. 

Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harieston,  has  attached  one  of 
Salmon's  chaff-cutters,  which  cost  him  rwenty-two 
guineas,  to  his  malt  mill ;  and  as  he  had  to  fix  it  in  a 
ciiamber  near  to  tlie  stable,  for  the  chaff  to  fall  at  once 
into  the  chaff-room,  which  joins  if,  and  tlic  whole  baild- 
ing  detached  from  the  mill,  he  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived a  communication  of  the  power,  under  the  pavement 
of  the  yard,  by  a  universal  joint.  The  engine  cuts  40 
bushels  ;in  hour,  with  no  other  expense  than  feeding; 
and  the  addition  of  labour  to  the  horse  so  small,  tliat  a 
man's  forcp  will  take  the  whole  pressure  off.  He  finds 
the  saving,  by  giving  hay  in  chaff  only,  to  amount,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  10  one- fourth.  He  also  applies  the 
engine  to  cutting  green  rye,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hay,  which  makes  a  most  fragrantly  sweet  food,  with 
Intention  not  to  keep  it  after  cutting  more  than  six  or  seven 
houn.    Two  acres  qi  rye  tlius  used  in  soiling,  last  twenty 

horses 
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horses  three  weeks  :  succeeded  by  winter  tares,  and  tlicse 
by  summer  tares. 

STEAM-ENGINE. 

Mr.  GoocHy  of  Quiddenham,  in  Norfolk,  having  a 
water-mill  which  was  sometimes  unemployed  for  want  of 
water,  crefled  a  steam-engine  contiguous,  at  tlic  expense 
of  abouf  500!.  The  stove  which  heats  the  boiler,  is  so 
contrived  as  to  bum  coal  to  coke  for  his  malt-house.  One 
man  attends  both  the  engine  and  tiie  cinder  oven.  It  was, 
in  the  drought  of  i8qo,  of  singular  use  to  the  whole 
couiury^  for  wind  and  water  having  both  failed  in  a  great 
measure,  corn  was  brought  from  tea  miles  distance,  to  be 
rround  by  this  engine  :  lie  has  two  pair  of  stones  to  the 
water-wheel,  and  two  pair  to  the  cugine.  The  power, 
that  of  twelve  horses. 

The  first  steam-engine  erecSled  in  Norfblk  for  merely 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  for  what  I  know,  in  England^ 
isonc  now  eredling  at  Haydon,  by  Colonel  Buller. 
He  has  coniraflcd  for  the  sum  of  600I.  It  is  to  do  the 
work  of  ten  horses;  to  work  a  threshing-mill  that  shall 
thresh  and  dress  six  lasts  a  day :  it  is  to  grind  corn  also« 
and  cut  straw  ;  to  grind  nine  bushels  of  wheat  with  one 
bushel  of  good  Newcastle  coals,  of  841b.  weight,  and  this 
with  all  the  other  works  going  on  at  the  same  time :  the 
Colonel  to  find  timber.  Last  year  liis  hay  and  straw  cut- 
ting cost  above  70I.  therefore  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  plan  answering. 

Under  the  head  Implements,  I  nfiust  not  conclude  with* 
out  mentioning  a  person  of  most  extraordinary  mechanical 
talents.  Mr.  Jex,  a  young  blacksmith  at  Billingford,  at  j6 
years  of  age,  having  heard  that  tlicre  was  such  a  maciiine 
as  a  way-measurer,  he  TC^e&cd  by  what  machinery 
the  result  could  be  produced,  and  set  to  work* to  con- 
trive 
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(rive  one:  the  whole  was  his  own  invention.  It  wai 
done*  as  might  be  cxpe£led,  in  a  round  about  way,  a 
motion  too  acceleraccd,  corre£led  by  additional  wheels; 
but  throughout  the  complexity  such  accurate  calculations 
-were  the  basis  of  his  work,  that  when  finished  and  tried. 
It  was  perfedlly  correal  without  alteration.  His  inventive 
talents  are  unquestionable.  He  has  made  a  machine  for 
cutting  watch  pinnons ;  a  depihening  tool ;  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  finishing  watch-wheel  tceth^  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  a  clock  barrel  and  fuzee  engine,  made  without 
ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  made  a  clock  ;  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  cut  with  a  hack  saw;  and  the  balance 
with  a  half  round  file.  He  has  made  an  eledlrical  ma- 
chine,  and  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet. 

Upon  being  shewn  by  Mr.  Munnings  a  common 
barrow-drill,  the  delivery  by  a  notched  cylinder,  he  in- 
vented and  wrought  an  absolutely  new  delivery  ;  a  .bcass 
cylinder,  with  lioles,  having  moveable  plugs  governed  by 
springs,  which  clear  the  holes  or  cups,  throwing  out  the 
seed  of  any  size  with  great  accuracy;  and  not  liking  the 
application  of  the  springs  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder^ 
reversed  the  wliole ;  and  in  a  second,  now  making,  placed 
them  most  ingeniously  within  it.  He  has  not  yet  failed 
in  any  thing  he  has  undertaken  :  he  makes  every  thing 
himself:  he  models,  and  casts  them  in  iron  and  brass, 
having  a  powerful  wind-furnace  of  h!s  own  invention.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  such  a  genius  employed  in  all  the 
work  of  a  common  blacksmith.  However,  he  is  only  23 
vears  of  age,  and  1  am  mistaken  greatly,  if  he  does  not  ere 
long  move  in  a  much  higher  spheie.  This  is  not  a 
country  in  which  such  talenis  can  long  be  buried  :  a  mind 
so  occupied  has  had  no  time  for  vicious  habits  ;  he  is  a 
very  sober  hooest  young  man,  and  bears  an  excellent 
charadlcr. 

CHAP. 
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ENCLOSING. 


THE  ntiinbcr  of  parliamentary  enclosures  that  hatft 
tabn  place  of  iate  years  in  Norfolk,  and  the  remarkable 
hnpro^rements  which  were  known  to  have  flowed  from 
Aeniy  made  it  an  obje£l  of  considerable  importance  to 
ascertain  the  result,  as  far  as  it  could  be  procured  by  visit- 
ing the  respc(3ive  places,  or  obtaining  information  from 
the  Commissioners,  or  other  persons  interested  in  the 
Work  thus  effe<£led.  With  this  view  I  visited  many  of 
Aen,  and  gained  the  best  intelligence  to  be  procured 
concerning  the  rest.  The  following  alphabetical  table 
cootains  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  with  such  additions, 
fiot  ioMiiediatciy  relative  to  onclosing,  as  circumstances 
iodoced  my  attending  to. 

ACLE,  1797. 

.^tt»«//rjr.— About  350  acres  of  common,  300  of  it  grass  ; 
the  great  objeft  laying  lands  together:  no  half-year  land. 

J^fnt. — Now  aos.  and  upwards. 

Corn. — Increased. 

Sh^ip. — None  before,  nor  at  present :  not  ibo  in  the 
(Nirish. 

Cowf. — The  same  ;  but  few  ;  they  miglit  keep  more: 
perhaps  more  bullocks. 

Course. — Now,   i.  Turnips;    2.  Barley;  3.  Seeds,  one 
year ;  4.  Wheat ;  5.  Barley  or  oats ;  a  middling  crop  of 

barley. 
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barley,  lo  comb  an  acre;  wheat,  average  9  comb ;  aaus 
20  comb  sometimes,  average  14;  turnips,  ail  for  bullocks^ 
and  generally  in  stalls. 

Improvement. — The  chief  improvement  is  the  bringing 
marie  from  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  by  water ;  nocwich-- 
standing  which  conveyance  it  costs  4s.  6d.  a  cart-load,  and 
to  5s.  or  more  on  the  land :  they  lay  on  8  or  9  loads  an  acre» 
which  has  more  effe<5l  than  40  or  50  of  what  they  call 
cUy«  though  that  has  a  good  effervescence  with  acids. 
The  marie  works  sooner,  and  mixes  better.  The  marshes 
are  very  extensive,  and  have  for  centuries  yielded  much 
stuff,  as  rushes,  &c.  for  making  dang,  and  thus  cootrl* 
buted  to  the  great  fertility  of  much  of  this  country.  More 
than  8  or  9  loads  of  marie  is  prejudicial  for  a  time ;  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  tried  12  loads,  and  did  misr^ 
chief  at  first. 
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ASHILL. — ENCLOSED  1785. 

w 

Soil. — A  very  good  mixt  soil ;  scarcely  better  corn-ladJ 
in  Norfolk. 


Quantity* 


I^ojuity. — 


BMCLOSIKO. 

1 

Acres. 

Vilue. 

Whole  year  land 

- 

893 

£' 

610 

Half  year  ditto 

- 

819 

468 

Land  in  dispute 

- 

3*9 

190 

Commons 

933 

2974 

i8i8 

Roads 

ao 
«994 

Tf 


Rua. — Qi^sHty  price  |81.  18s. 
Fifty-four  Proprietors. 

CuKTu. — Now,    I.  Turnips;    2.  Barley ;    3.  Cloves^. 

Le  year  i  4.  Wheat;  5.  Someiimes  Barley. 

Cvwi, — Have  diminished. 

f^9r. — 39  acres  of  common  for  the  poor;  fed  by  all 
^^liose  occupation  is  under  5I.  a  year ;  and  32  let,  and  applied 

coals.  The  former  of  no  benefit,  from  abuses.  They 
ke  in  stock,  and  call  it  their  own,  but  none  of  the  real 

>x  enjoy  the  benefits. 

Tuhi, — Remains  subje£l,  and  pays  5s.  and  5s.  6d.  an 
^cre. 

Com. — The  produce  of  corn  has  increased  to  an  extras 
Ordinary  degree.  They  raise  upon  the  best  land  wheat  of 
8  combs  an  acre  ;  oats  20  combs;  and  barley  14. 

Improvt$nufU. — Has  been  in  general  great:  the  land, 
Ivhich  before  enclosing  was  worth  but  little,  has  been  sold 
io  high  as  40I.  an  acre. 
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BANIIAM-^-ACT    I7S9. 

5^z/.'j»;.*;.'v.— About  icooatrLs:  6co  of  heath  and  com^ 
5**V.— *Vt:iy  g^'-d  itronj  land  ;  clay  botiom. 


ENCLOSIKO. 


Hi 


Jient. — Quality  price  from  15s.  to  a5§. 

Ctfrw.— All  turned  to  arable. 

Sieep. — 6  or  700  sheep  were  kept ;  now  not  more  than 
300 ;  but  much  better:  some  farmers  breed,  and  some 
graze.     The  common  was  much  subjeA  to  die  rot 

Cnvj.-i-Nearlv  the  same  as  before. 

Tttie, — Remains  subje(^. 

Rates. — Heavy,  and  always  were  so:  3s.  6d«  or  4s.  m 
tht  pound. 

Expenses. — There  was  much  road  to  make,  and  cost 
above  200ol. 

Poor. — An  allotment  of  30  acre«  of  turf  fen,  for  fuel. 
No  complaints  of  any  injury.  The  herbage  of  the  30 
acres  is  given  among  them. 

Improvement. — All  clayed  ;  and  where  wet,   boilow- 
Jnaincd. 


POPULATION. 

Baptiimi. 

Buriab.      { 

Baptinnf. 

Burial*. 

"778 

-    36 

- 

II 

1789 

-       28 

-      18 

•?79 

-    25 

- 

16 

1790 

-       38 

-     »4 

«78o 

-    28 

- 

21 

I79I 

-      39 

-      9 

»78i 
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21 

1792 

-      41 

-     »S 

>78a 

-      27 

- 

26 

1793 

-     SO 

-    *S 

»783 

-      31 

- 

27 

»794 

-      4« 

-    29 

*784 

-      30 

- 

24 

»79S 

-      34 

-     19 
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-      3* 

- 

16 

1796 

-      39 

-    34 

>786 

-     29 

- 

»7 

1797 

-      35 

.     16 

>J87 

-     40 

- 

21 

1798 

-      37 

-     *3 

«788 

-     29 

- 

»9 

1799 

-     44 

•     18 
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219 


426 
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First 


8ft  EMCLOtlVO. 

First  period.      Binhs  •  •  338 

S19 


Burials 
Increase 


119 


Second  period.  Births  •  •  .426 

Buriab  -  •  a  10 

Increase        -  •  216 

BARTON. — ENCLOSED  1774* 

^mnthy. — Open  fields,  2626  acres;  commons  and 
wastes,  784;  total,  4087. 

SoiL — Much  of  it  strong  land ;  but  some  on  chalk. 

Rent. — Now  about  200ol. 

Titfu. — Land  assigned,  about  one-seventh* 
.    Csru.— -Increased  much. 

BINTREY  AND  TWIFORD. — ENCLOSED  1795* 

Sill. — Mixed  soil ;  turnip  and  wheat  land. 

Quantity. — About  1 950  acres;  open  fields  661  acres; 
309  commons ;  the  rest  old  enclosures,  or  whole  year  land* 

^^i/.-i— Before  enclosing  about  laool. ;  quality  rent, 
1560I.  The  commons  let  at  20s.  which  were  not  worth 
2S.  6d.  before. 

Course, — On  part  of  it  five  shift  liusbandry  ;  on  part 
six. 

Corn. — A  very  great  increase  from  the  common. 

Sheep. — Certainly  increased. 

Cofws. — Not  diminished ;  as  some  part  remains  in  pasture. 
'  Improvement. — The  commons  drained  and  clayed. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjedt. 

Poor. — There  were  26  acres  allotted  for  fuel,  let  by 
the  parish.  There  were  46  commonable  rights ;  the 
whole  divided  according  to  value :  very  few  little  proprie* 
tors ;  but  small  occupiers  suffered. 

Expcpises. — 1900I.  i  paid  by  rate. 

BIRCHAM 


SNCL08IKG« 


«3 


btHCHAM  (OREAT). — ENCLOSED  1740. 

I  attempted  to  procure  information  here^  but  every  bodj 
Vas  dead  who  lived  ai  the  time,  except  the  old  Parish* 
Clerky  who  remembered  nothing  more  dian  working  at 
<k  fences.    Com  muat  be  increased. 
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Baptinni. 

Burialf. 

1790 

- 

5 

- 

6 

1797 

9 

-    if 

I79I 

- 

»3 

- 

II 

1798 

-       9 

-      6 

1792 

- 

II 

- 

S 

1799 

II 

a 

'793 

- 

'3 

- 

6 

1794 

- 

10 

- 

12 

102 

62 

*• 

»795 

- 

12 

- 

4 

1796 

- 

9 

- 

S 

Baptisms  in  19  years  immediately  preceding 

the- enclosure            -              -              -  214 

Burials             ...  i^ 

Increase        -        -  66 


Baptisms  in  19  years  immediately  following 

the  enclosure           .             ^             - 

'75 

Burials            -               -            - 

lOI 

Increase 

74 

Ten  years  from  1780  to  1789 : 

Baptisms            -                 -              - 

120 

Burials                ... 

78 

Increase         -          *  42 

Ten  years  from  1790  to  1799: 

Baptisms            -            -            -  i02 

Burials            ...  62 


Increase        -        -  40 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  unfavourable :  the  enclo- 
nre  lessened  Baptisms  so  far  as  these  data  extend  \  and  in 
(be  last  10  years  there  are  18  fewer  baptisms  than  in  the 
10  preceding.    These  are  circumstances  not  uncommon 

01  in 


86  ENCLOSING. 

in  this  part  of  Norfolk,  and  they  deserve  an  attentive  iiH 
vestigation.  I  know  knothing  to  which  to  attribute  it, 
except  the  parishes  being  occupied  by  one  farmer ;  or  per* 
haps  by  two,  or  at  most  three,  who  unite  and  prevent  the 
settlement  of  poor,  by  employing  hands  only  from  more 
populous  places.  In  such  a  case  the  local  deficiency  is 
made  up  elsewhere. 

BRANCASTER. — ENCLOSED  I755. 

Quantity. — About  2350  acres,  besides  salt-marshpSf  of 
which  960  were  breaks  ;  1020  common  field;  210  half- 
year  land  i  160  o!d  enclosures. 

Soil, — Good  sandy  loam. 

Rent* — What  it  was  before  the  enclosure  is  unknown  ; 
now  about  2500I.  a  year.  In  1792,  there  were  1570 acres 
sold,  containing  940  arable,  75  fresh  marsh,  and  555  salt 
marsh,  which  were  then  rented  at  500I.  a  year. 

Poor, — Very  Weil  off ;  iiarrow-hills,  a  common  of  65 
acres,  allotted  to  them  ;  and  each  dwelling-house  has  a 
right  to  keep  two  cows  or  heitcrs ;  or  a  mare  and  foal; 
or  two  horses ;  and  also  to  cut  furze. 

Rates, — Disbursements  for  the  poor  : 
1760 
1770 

1787  - 
1794  - 
1799 

A  fate  of  2s.   in  il.  raises  201I. ;  this  last  year  the  rata 
therefore  were  above  3s. 
Tithe, — Remains  subject. 

Cotn. — Before  the  enclosure  it  was  in  an  open,  rudc»  ImkI 
state ;  now  in  five  or  six  regular  shifts. 


^^9^ 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

203 

0 

0 

337 

0 

0 
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POPULATION. 

• 

BaptitiM.    Borialt. 

• 

BapOfBti 

.  Ihriilt. 

1780     - 

7    -    II 

1790 

-    25 

-      10 

1781 

14    -    17 

1791 

22 

-      12 

1782     . 

14    -     s 

1793 

-        16 

.     s6 

»783      - 

8      -     13 

'793 

-         16 

-      5 

1784     - 

»s    -    13 

1794 

-      »9 

.      8 

i7«S     - 

10     -     10 

179s 

-      «4 

-     10 

1786     . 

36-6 

1796 

.      18 

-      7 

1787     - 

14     -    ai 

1797 

-      '3 

-      9 

1788     - 

ao     -     16 

1798 

11 

-      S 

1789     - 

14-8 

>799 

-      18 

-     10 

142         133 

182 

102 

Tenements  lySg*  136 — ^ 

(4  tools. 

• 

J  797*          5^ 

Sosools. 

Futt  perkJd.      Baptisms 

- 

- 

142 

Borials 

• 

-      "3 

Increase 

- 

- 

»9 

Stcodd  period.  Baptisms 

^ 

., 

182 

Burials 

- 

- 

102 

Increase 

- 

<• 

80 

Iq  the  last  ten  years,  i  in  31  bom  ;  i  in  56  died. 

BRESSINGHAM  AKD  FIRSFIELD. — X798. 

j^ianrfi/^.— About  800  acres  of  common. 
Jtatt. — Will  be  18s.  some  worth  30s. 
Com, — All  corn. 
Sheep. — Will  lessen. 
•  Cnvi^^^More  will  be  kept. 

04 
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Pow.' 

— Never 

cat  any  fuel  on  the 

commoo:  i 

ment. 

Rates 

• — About 

55- 

• 

BKINTOK. 

Bapdnnt.    Bviiab.      | 

B 

i^^K^M. 

1780 

6 

-       3 

1790 

- 

»3 

1781 

10 

-        3 

1791 

- 

6 

1782 

-       3 

-       3 

179a 

- 

9 

1783 

7 

-      7 

1793 

- 

9 

1784 

5 

-      8 

1794 

- 

7 

1785 

8 

-      5 

»79S 

- 

S 

1786 

7 

-       7 

1796 

- 

7 

1787 

6 

2 

1797 

- 

8 

1788 

9 

-      8 

1798 

- 

8 

1789 

-       9 

-      6 

»799 

- 

7 

70 

S« 

79 

First  period.       Baptisms 

- 

• 

Burials 

- 

-  • 

Increase 

- 

- 

Second 

period.  Baptisms 

• 

. 

Burials 

. 

» 

Increase 


BROOK. — 1800. 

^antiiy, — 2CX5  acres  of  common  ;  no  open  fieW 
be  ploughed,  except  40  acres ;  the  value  will  be  abc 
quah'ty  price,  15s. ;  never  paid  any  thing  but  tc 
9nd  idle  fellows. 


ENCLOSING.  $9 

OLD  BUCKENHAM. — ACT  I79O. 

^ttwi///)p.— Near  900  acres  of  poor  common^  some  wet, 
rest  sandy  and  gravel ;  a  little  good,  that  the  siSt  ope- 
upon.     No  open  field  arable. 
.^riff.— Quality,  price  5s.  to  25s.     Now  15s.  and  much 
ised  since  enclosing.    All  now,  15s. 
fjprif.— AU,  except  100  acres,  converted  to  arable. 
Sieef, — Very  few  kept  before  ;  certainly  increased. 
CowSf  &c. — Lessened,  perhaps  two-thirds ;  but  as  much 
bucter  as  before ;  other  kinds  of  cattle  increased. 

improvements, — l^he  soil  not  adapted  to  the  common 


Tiiie. — Free  before. 

Jlates, — About  2s.  except  in  a  year  of  scarcity. 

£xpenses.^^Roa^  included,  above  1500I. 

JPoor. — Had  100  acres  of  fen  allotted  for  fuel ;  the  her- 
iHkge  lets  for  12I.  a  year;  had,  as  at  Carleton,  a  double 
ponion,  and  set  out  near  their  houses  ^  nobody  sufFeied  or 
complained ;  very  few  under  5].  a  year  kept  cows ;  they 
have  not  been  injured  in  any  degree  whatever :  for  fuel,  are 
^tter  off  than  before;  as  no  draining  was  done  to  the  fen, 
>t  is  not  under  any  regulations. 

BURNHAM    NORTON. 

This  parish  was  instanced  to  me,  as  a  proof  that  the  no* 

^inai  number  of  cows  kept  before  enclosing,  was  a  mere 

''^Dacy.     There  is  a  salt-marsh  common,  of  15  acres, 

"^hich,  if  embanked,  would  not  let  at  15s.     There  are  24 

*ows  kept  on  it  by  the  common-right  cottagers ;  they  have 

^  odier  land ;  no  hay ;  no  turnips ;  no  means  of  winter 

>Kpport;   no  enclosures  belonging  to  them.     It  is  not 

bown  that  they  do,  or  can  buy  hay  or  turnips.     How  tho 

^ws  are  supported  is  an  enigma ;  but,  as  in  summer,  there 

is 
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^  EKCL0SINC7. 

is  not  feed  hardly  for  a  sheep,  ii  may  easily  be  ivppotti 
■what  the  24  cows  yield. 

Such  was  ihc  accounc  1  received  in  the  neighhourhood  | 
l^t  the  circumstances  iocmlug  extraordinary,  1  went  M 
the  place  itself  for  further  ini'tmnaiioi?,  and  tlierc  1  wa^ 
told  a  rather  different  account :  that  the  nuiobcr  of  coiti 
was  17  ;  that  they  had  another  small  common  besides  thai 
alluded  to;  that  Mr.  Foley,  the  farmer  of  the  pari^ 
sold  them  hay  and  straw  for  their  cows ;  that  he  did  not. 
disapprove  ihclr  keeping  cows,  and  that  the  poor  were 
better  contented,  and  better  off  here,  and  at  BraocastcTi' 
than  iit  any  parish  near  them.  This  the  second  aitcinpl; 
1  shall  makea  third,  by  seeing  Mr.  Foley  himself.  * 

Called  i  but  not  at  home.  ' 

I 

CANTLEY  AND  HASS1NGHAM. — 180O. 

^lantiry. — 600  acres  of  common  ;  no  open  6clds  ;  tCO 

■ores  of  it  to  till ;  the  rest  m.itih,  • 
Rtnt. — Increased  from  5s.  to  i6s. 

Shirp. — No  dieep ;  but  will  have  some.  ' 
Ciwr.— Will  be  increased ;  and  grazing  also. 

Cdrff.— Will  be  greatly  increased.  * 

CARLETON. — EKCLOSED  I777. 

*^antilf. — Aboat  3000  acres  in  all  :  eticloscd  aboi< 
I300>  chiefly  common. 

Sail. — Sandy  loam  \  good  mixt  soil,  upon  a  clay  botioiM 

Rtni,~-0\6  cocio^d  land,  tjs.  to  30s.  before  the  cnclt^ 
■ure;  very  little  open  fields  new   rent  of  enclosed 
mon,  ip.  to  i<x-  quality  price. 

Corn. — Greatly  more  corn  produced  since  th»n  before| 
it  is  the  best  corn  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  lio^ 
acres  all  convened  to  corn,  and  very  little  hat  bcea  lairf 
dowD :  oearly  half  more  com  than  before 
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ENCLOSTKO*  ff 

M^.— About  looo  sheep  were  kept  on  the  common 
Wore;  now  not  above  halt ;  rtiey  buy  lambs  and  fatcea 
tbcm,  haying  changed  their  system  to  grazing  :  the  sheep 
before  were  much  subje£l  to  rot,  and  were  very  ordinary  ^ 
now  very  good. 

Cn^fs, — As  many  as  ever,  or  ratlKr  more,  and  have  ^, 
considerable  return  of  fat  beasts,  as  turnips  are  now  largely 
cultivated.' 

Horses. — Are  increased  a  third,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  tillage. 

Improvement, — The  whole  1200  acres  have  been  marled^ 
^  ail  the  parts  that  were  too  wet,  have  been  hollow« 
drained.  In  general  produce,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated 
that  die  parish  produces  double  what  it  did  before*  It 
gave  me  very  great  satistadion  to  view  this  parish,  with 
Mr.  GoopH,  of  Quiddenham,  who  was  a  Commissionier 
M  d)a  enclosure,  and  to  whom  1  am  obliged  for  these 
particulars.  Tlte  crops,  very  generally,  great,  and  the 
^hole  face  of  the  parish  bore  every  appearance  of  a  most 
prosperous  cultivation. 

Tithe. — Remains  subje(St  to  tithe ;  they  would  not  take 

land. 

Rates. — The  rental  increased  one-third  y  and  till  the 
'ast  jear,  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Expenses. — The  whole  about  2500I. 

Poor. — ^40  acres  allotted  for  fuel ;  not  turf,  but  Jlag ; 
Aodf  dierefore,  the  land  let  at  15s.  an  acre,  and  the  money 
applied  to  buying  fueL  In  the  allotment  for  common* 
^hts,  every  poor  man  who  had  a  5I.  or  61.  a  year  tene» 
I'l^t,  had  equal  to  lol.  given  him,  in  case  he  was  a  poor 
®Wncr ;  but  not /or  the  tenement,  if  belonging  to  a  large  pro* 
prictor.  Several  poor  owners,  received  for  lol.  occupan* 
^>  two  acres.  Almost  all  kept  them  ;  and  several  kept 
€ows,  others  turned  their  attention  to  hemp,  turnip  seed, 

ice* 
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&c.  and  have  acknowledged  that  tliey  are  better  off  diaa 
before.  And  very  few  indeed  who  had  received  aa  ad-> 
vantage  from  the  common  before,  but  what  liad  some  thing 
better,  and  to  their  content,  in  the  enclosure. 
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POPULATION. 

Twenty' 

•three  yean 

i  before  and  23  al 

Feci-  the  eoclosnre. 

Uapcitmi 

.     Burials. 

Baptisms. 

.   Bwiak. 

»754 

- 

30 

- 

30 

'777 

- 

28 

- 

I^ 

J  75$ 

- 

14 

- 

16 

1778 

- 

20 

- 

■    9 

1756 

- 

as 

- 

6 

1779 

- 

26 

- 

2^ 

1757 

- 

14 

- 

23 

1780 

- 

'9 

- 

1^ 

1758 

- 

28 

- 

II 

1781 

- 

>9 

- 

IC 

»759 

- 

»5 

- 

16 

178a 

- 

«7 

- 

2(^ 

1760 

- 

27 

- 

18 

•783 

- 

ao 

- 

«♦ 

1761 

- 

25 

- 

19 

1784 

- 

'7 

- 

>3 

176a 

- 

17 

- 

33 

1785 

- 

16 

- 

9 

1763 

- 

26 

- 

18 

1786 

- 

18 

- 

5 

1764 

- 

27 

- 

29 

17S7 

- 

16 

- 

11 

1765 

- 

'9 

- 

J7 

1788 

- 

17 

- 

u 

1766 

- 

27 

- 

21 

1789 

- 

12 

- 

6 

1767 

- 

26 

- 

14 

1790 

- 

»9 

- 

'4 

1768 

- 

25 

- 

»7 

1791 

- 

8 

- 

24 

1769 

- 

26 

- 

28 

1792 

- 

14 

- 

19 

1770 

- 

21 

- 

23 

'793 

- 

H 

- 

6 

1771 

- 

22 

- 

21 

'794 

- 

18 

- 

10 

I77« 

- 

24 

- 

«.8 

'795 

- 

II 

- 

10 

»773 

- 

26 

- 

22 

1796 

- 

21 

- 

12 

1774 

- 

24 

- 

'5 

'797 

- 

12 

- 

"S 

>775 

- 

27 

- 

6 

1798 

- 

17 

- 

6 

1776 

- 

22 

- 

19 

'799 

- 

10 

- 

>3 

537 

•• 

440 

389 

- 

Finr 

First  period,  i  j  yean  before  the  enclosure  i 

Baptisms  .  -  -  ^27 

Burials  -  -  -  440 

Increase        -  -  gj 

Second  period,  15  years  since  the  enclosure: 

Baptisms  •  ...         ^g^ 

Burials        ...  287 

Increase  -  -  jo^ 

*Xlie  difierence  marked  in  this  account  is  far  inferior  to 

^^  fzkSt ;  for  the  number  of  Anabaptists  have  multiplied 

'^  of  late  years,  as  to  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 

the  >;irhole  population.     The  parish  is  crowded  with  iftha- 

-  ^^)ts,  wIk>  have  increased  uncommonly  since  the  enclo* 

CAUSTON.— ENCLOSED  180I. 

Thirteen  hundred  acres  of  common  and  warren  ;  the 
^^rren  subje<^  to  sheep-walk,  and  the  rent  only  20  guineas 
^    year,  to  Colonel  Buller. 
Remains  subjcfl  to  tithe. 

The  mode  of  improving  has  been,  to  plough  it  up,  and 
•^ve  it  for  a  year,  then  coleseed  sown,  for  sheep  to  ma- 
nure and  tread  it ;  then  marie,  by  lease  25  loads  an  acre 
^r  the  first  course ;  and  in  every  after  course  lo  loads, 
mixed  with  dung. 

Colonel  Buller  has  arranged  the  divisions  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  roads  open  into  all  the  pieces. 

The  a(5l,  roads,  commons,  &c.  cost  Colonel  Buller 
1300I. :  probably  the  other  proprietors' shares  might  have 
made  the  total  2®ool. 

By 


^  ENCLOSIVO. 

By  means  of  small  allotments  let  by  him  to  the  j^ootf 
cows  will  increase,  as  they  exceed  the  rights  that  were 
afliially  exercised. 

Sheep  will  increase  after  seven  years ;  but  during  that 
period  excluded  by  the  a£t. 

The  whole  parish  above  4000  dcres ;  and  the  valuatioQ 
two  years  ago  for  the  rate,  2800I.  besides  400I.  tithe. 

The  rent  of  the  new  enclosed  lands,  on  2 1  years  leases, 
for  10  years,  7s.  to  8s. ;  the  tenants  doing  eveiy  thing 
except  raising  the  buildings )  but  at  the  end  of  10  years» 
2S.  an  acre  more. 

The  Colonel  reserved  between  70  and  So  acres  for 
small  occupiers,  to  enable  them  to  keep  cows ;  and  be  hat 
planted  32 1  acres  of  the  parts  where  the  common  had 
been  most  pared  for  fuel,  with  all  sorts  of  trees. 

CRANWORTH,    REMIRSTON,     SOUTHBOROUCH. — EV- 

CLOSED     1796. 

^antlty» — Commons  to  four  parishes,  Cran worth  and 
Letton,  Rcmirston  and  Souchborough ;  the  two  latter 
(he  largest.  743  acres  in  all.  Remirston  306,  Cfan- 
worth  171,  Souihborough  272  acres. 

Rent, — Will  be  20s.  an  acre. 

Corn. — Greatly  increased :  the  whole  under  it. 

Ctnvs. — Few  or  none  were  kept  by  the  poor.  Now 
more  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Sheep. — None  to  be  kept  for  seven  years  in  the  new 
enclosures,  by  the  a<5l :  they  will  be  lessened ;  but  very 
often  used  to  be  rotten. 

Poor. — They  kept  geese  on  tlie  commons,  of  which  they 
are  deprived.  But  in  fuel  they  are  benefited:  an  allots 
mcnt  not  to  exceed  /,  let,  and  the  rent  applied  in  coals 
for  all  not  occupying  above  5I.  a  year :  this  is  to  the  ad- 
?anuge  of  those  at  Southborough,  having  enough  allowed 

for 
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tat  dieir  consumption ;  at  Cranworth  the  poor  are  more 
imoiaoos,  and  the  coals  of  little  use.  The  allotment  for  the 
poor  at  Letton,  is  1 7  acres.  Ten  are  left  at  a  pasture  for 
die  cows  of  those  who  rent  under  5I.  per  annum.  Seven 
aft  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  money  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  fuel.  The  number  of  those  who  keep  cows^ 
is  five. 

All  encroachments  within  thiny  years  to  be  divided  as 
common ;  but  to  be  allotted  to  persons  in  possession,  if  en« 
^(led  to  any. 

THiif. — The  commons  to  pay  is.  6d.  an  acre  the  iirst 
y^su-;  ^s.  the  second ;  2s.  6d.  the  third  ;  3s.  6d.  the  fourth; 
^^mI  after  that  remain  subjed^. 

Itatts. — Four  shillings  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound* 


CRANWORTH    AND   LETTON. 


POPULATION. 


^7«o 
»7«i 
»78» 

*783 

^785 

^786 

3787 

1788 

*   «7«9 


8 

9 
10 

9 
12 

II 

«7 
10 

12 
9 

107 


Bsrialf. 

6 

6 

11 

II 

II 

9 
S 

3 

8 


first  period.    Baptisms 

Burials 

Increase 


1790 
1791 

1791 

'79J 

1794 

1795 
1796 

«797 
1798 

1799 


Baptisms. 
21 

9 

»5 

»4 
16 

13 

'9 

19 
22 

»9 
167 


Boriab. 
9 
9 
3 

7 
10 

la 

8 

7 

1 1 

4 
80 

107 

!£ 

Second 
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Second  period.  Baptisms 

Burials 

Increase 


167 
So 

I7 


SOUTHBOROUGH. 

Bapcitiiii.      Buriali. 

Bapcinni. 

Bi 

■Mil. 

1780 

- 

4 

- 

5 

1790 

- 

8 

- 

1781 

- 

J 

- 

4 

1791 

m 

6 

- 

1782 

- 

6 

• 

2 

1791 

- 

3 

• 

1783 

- 

4 

• 

8 

>793 

- 

4 

- 

1784 

- 

4 

- 

8 

1794 

* 

4 

- 

1785 

- 

6 

- 

2 

'795 

- 

J 

- 

1786 

- 

3 

- 

I 

1796 

- 

9 

- 

1787 

- 

3 

- 

5 

'797 

- 

4 

- 

1788 

- 

3 

- 

3 

1798 

- 

4 

- 

1789 

4 
42 

— 

0 

38 

'799 

3 

48 

■ 

18 

First  period. 

■ 

Baptisms 

- 

. 

m 

4« 

Burials 

- 

- 

38 

Increase 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Second 

peri 

od. 

Baptisms 

. 

- 

. 

48 

Burials 

»                        • 

« 

18 

Increase 


30 


R£Y- 


XNCLOStNC* 


97 


klMERSTONE,  ENCLOSED. 


liHiiini. 

B«UU. 

Bapdimi. 

Biirult. 

w 

6 

5 

1791 

II 

I78V. 

It 

f 

i79» 

5 

3 

1781 

4       • 

4 

1793 

6 

3 

1785 

4       - 

I 

»794 

7 

3 

178+ 

6       . 

•        ! 

'795 

5 

3 

178$ 

10 

9 

1796 

6 

a 

1786 

3       ' 

7 

'797 

7 

* 

^ 

1787 

6 

•        I 

1798 

■:          I 

7 

I788 

8 

6 

'799 

-.      6 

2 

1789 

-        5       - 

5 

»8oo 

7 

2 

63 

47 

6t 

«9 

Increai 

tt         16 

•             -* 

Increase       32 

&ERSIK 

[GBAM. 

• 

^riff. — Doublcfd. 

Com. — At  least  twice  as  much  c6f n  raised  as  before  tfael 
tacloture. 

Skeep. — increased. 

Cows, — About  the  same  iroihbet  as  before. 
%the, — Remains  subjeft. 

Poor. — The  poor  arc  hot  afFcfted,  except  by  the  ih- 
(ttase  of  employment.  The  common  remains  commoni 
W  stinted  by  the  Commissioners. 


^o&roLK.} 


DOCKXN^i 


s^ 


EKCLOSINQ. 


tySo 
tjBt 

tjSz 
^783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


Baptisat. 

zz 
20 

19 

12 

23 

20 

29 

13 
24 


DOCKIMO. 
Bvruh. 


206 


l3 
12 
2E 

21 
II 

12 

16 
144 


Ftfit  period.      Baptisms 

Bdrials 

Increase 

Second  period.  Baptisms 

Buriak 

Increase 


7^d 
791 

792 

793 

794 

79S 
796 

797 

4798 

i799 


1780 

178* 
1783 
1784 
178J 
1786 
1787 
1788 

•7«9 


Baptiimt. 
26 

38 

«7 
49 
30 
36 

3« 
39 
4* 
35 

353 


DOWNHAM. 

BurUli. 

•  44 

■    54 

•  45 

.      41 

•  4* 

•  «7 

•  43 
.       36 

.       46 

33 

412 


1790  - 

179 1  . 

1792  - 

•793   - 

»794   - 

'795   - 

1796   . 

'797   - 

1798   . 

'799   - 

'7 

^4 
20 

16 

ig 

•9 

St 

»94 


57 

t 

4* 
39 
34 
45 
39 
S% 
44 
40 

4* 
435- 


It 


14 
if 

i 

IS 

E& 


i 

a 


«9< 


f\ 


\unm  in  thte  fint  ten  yeaft 
Baptbim  • 

Decrease 

in  second  ten  years 
filiriak 

Increase 


H 


353 
59 
43S 

'43 


LITTLE  OtJJlrHAM. — ^ACt    PASSED   1794. 

J^mmiity.'^Ahout  1800  acrei  in  the  parisiv  of  which 

are  common. 

Iktprovimim. — Had  great  tSeGt  oh  the  cgnmon,  and 

Ckcbanges ;    and  half-year  lands  were  mUch  improved. 

Po9r. — Thirty-five  acres  of  common  tetfor  46!.  a  yeaj*t 

be  distributed  in  coals,  instead  of  their  cutting  whins 

torf).    Last  winter  each  £imily  had  22  bushels  of 
Very  few  kept  cows. 
Tiihe. — Remains  subje£l« 
Exfmses, — 1260L 

POPULATION. 


• 

Bapdfmfl. 

Byriilt. 

Biftinu.    Buritlf. 

\1^ 

- 

5 

- 

8 

1790 

- 

11    .    5 

^«» 

- 

8 

a 

6 

1791 

- 

8      .      9 

W82 

a 

5 

- 

3 

1792 

- 

lb     -      3 

m 

- 

6 

- 

.   8 

»793 

- 

f     "      5 

l7«4 

- 

7 

- 

6 

>794 

- 

7     •      3 

178s 

- 

10 

- 

7 

«795 

- 

It      -      I 

1786 

- 

9 

- 

3 

1796 

- 

5      -      « 

1787 

- 

8 

- 

4 

1797 

• 

11-8 

1788 

- 

9 

* 

4 

1798 

- 

7      -      3 

1789 

m 

18 

79 

- 

8 

B: 

»799 
* 

9     -      S 

86           48 

• 

Eighteen 

100  BHCLOaiNO. 


Eighteen  years,  1562  to  1579 : 

Baptisms 

- 

6S 

Burials 

• 

59 

Increase 

■ 

9 

Twenty  years,  1580  to  1599' 

Baptisms 

M 

^li 

Burials 

* 

7* 

Increase 

- 

63 

Twenty  years,  1720  to  1739: 

Baptisms 

• 

116 

Buriab 

• 

81 

Increase 

1 

- 

3$ 

Twenty  years,  1740  to  1759: 

Baptisms 

• 

131 

Burials 

• 

7* 

Increase 

• 

- 

Twenty  years,  1760  to  1779  : 

Baptisms 

• 

101 

Burials 

. 

7S 

Increase 

•to 

«4 

Twenty  years,  front  1780  to  1799: 

Baptisms 

. 

16s 

Burials 

, 

99 

Increase 

- 

66 

Baptisms-  »>First  period 

68 

Second 

^Zi 

Third 

116 

Fourth 

131 

Fifth        • 

I02 

Last 

165 

The  account  is  remarkable;  bat  in  wbaterer  light 


£NeL*SIMO« 


201 


^iewedi  it  proves  the  superior  population  i)f  the  fM'eseat 
period. 

Survey  taken  in  1791 : 

Men  (above  16)  -551 

Women        .  -    6a /"'^ 

Male  Children  -     45  n 

Female  ditto    -  -    44/  ' 


Souls        ...       206 
Porty-four  £imilies :  39  married  couples* 
l^es  100. 
females  106. 
Forty-one  houses. 
Iti  1763  there  were  172  souls. 

*f  the  average  number  be  190,  deaths  will'be  I  in  38; 
*^*^hi  2  in  21. — (Note  in  tie  Register. J 


Btftiiau. 

BurUlf. 

i  \M,Ji%» 

JMf^tUBli. 

•ofUi. 

»7«o 

6 

- 

6 

1790 

II 

6 

«7«i 

-      16 

. 

8 

1791 

-       6 

-       4 

»78a 

9 

- 

5 

1792 

II 

-      5 

"783 

5 

- 

6 

»793 

-       1 

-      4 

>7«4 

9 

- 

8 

1794 

-      »3 

-      A 

»78s 

9 

- 

6 

»79S 

-       7 

-      3 

»7«6 

6 

- 

6 

1796 

-       8 

-      5 

^^fi^ 

-      «3 

- 

4 

1797 

10 

-      5 

1788 

6 

- 

8 

1798 

-      H 

I 

1189 

-        8 

- 

4 

,799 

6 

-      3 

87 

61 

93 

40 

H3 


Fint 


Fine  period.    Baptiamt  ^           ^  .         gj 

Burials  r      '         *  *            6 1 

Increase  •           -  •26 

Second  period.  Bapdsou  *           *t  *          93 

fiuritla  T            *  -         4D 

luorcase  -           r  *           53 


ELLXKCHAM. — ENCLOSED  1798. 

Quantity. — About  2000  acres,  old  enclosed  land. 


800  common  divided  by  the  aA. 


2800 


Hint. — About  14$.  or  15s.  old  rent:  ciuality  price,  i^ 
to  1 7s. 

SoiL-^^A  loam  on  clay ;  some  light  soils. 

Poor. — The  allotment  for  fuel  bv  the  adl,  as  the  Com* 
missioners  shall  appoint.  There  are  64  common-rights ; 
they  have  allotted  60 :  there  were  scarcely  any  cows  kept 
by  the  poor^  as  they  would  have  been  starved  by  the  she«p« 

Ccivs. — More  will  be  kept  in  consequence  of  the  endo-* 
fure. 

Sieip. — Will  be  decreased. 

Corn. — AU  will  be  in  course  und^r  corn,  and  the  in- 
crease verv  great. 

Tit/i£ — for  fivr  years  from  rhe  award,  is.  an  acre,  if 
not  broken  up ;  and  2S.  on  such  as  is  plopghcd ;  then  to 
remain  tithcable. 

Katii. — Are  about  4s.  in  the  pound. 

FELTHORPE. — ENCl-OSED  I779. 

Quantity. — About  1500  acres ;  old  enclosurty  about  one- 
tbird.  or  two-fifths ;  common,  three-fifths. 

Sell. 


ENCLOSING.  103 

* 

Jflz/.-rOId  cnclQSoreSy  red  sand ;  the  new,  a  grcr  sand 
tt)  red  and  white  sand* 
^/wf.— Before  enclosing,  600I. ;  at  present  noT  800I. 
Pegr, — The  common  was  so  valuable  to  the  poor,  or 
(hoogbt  Jto  he,  thai  the  farmers  could  not  get  their  work 
dooe;  they  cat  fuel,  mhins,  Sec.  for  sale,  and  the  place 
bai^red  poachers,  &c. — Twenty-five  smalt  occopiers ; 
fiolj  (bar  above  40I.  a  year :  many  very  sroaO,  and  genc- 
nBy  owners.     They  are  coinfoi  table,  tI>OQgb  they  wort 
^der  than^d^y  labourers;  they  were  not  wcU  treated 
l!^>e^mg  paslpre;  but  they  have  a  common  of  50  acres 
fcrfnel,  which  they  feed. 

(Utm. — There  may  be  a  little  iucrrasc ;  bat  qncstion-> 
^ :  perhaps  none  at  al). 

Cau;s. — Perhaps  more  cows;  hut  donbtfol:  the  poor 
l^t  before,  and  do  so  now, 
^^ftp. — hnt]c  difference;  for  several  years  fewer. 
Tidi. — Remains  subje£l  to  tithe. 
^xpmts. — TI>e  enclosure  did  not  pay  them. 
Rotes, — This  year  about  6s.  ;  in  general  about  4s. 
tmprovantnL — Mr.  Wright,  on  a  summer  fallow, 
orillcd  an  acre  with  sainfom,  Julv    1799;   *°   1800  it 
^^  nothing :    soil,  a  red  sand  bottom.      In    180Q,  siK 
*cres  carrots  ^of  his  did  well,   though  a  bad  season  for 
'^ing;  these    were  on   red  bat  good  sand,   worth  12s. 
*t^  acre.      He  had  lived  at  Sntton,   near  WoodbriJge, 
^'hcre  carrots  are  a  common  article  of  ciittore,  and  did  not 
^scrve  the  husl^ndry  in  vain :     1  'hope  he  wiU  fully 
^^tablisli  it  on  (hese  sands,  some  ot^  which  are  wcU  adapts 
rf  to  it. 

The  husbandry  which  should  be  adopted,  is  to  pare  and 
Wn for  turnips,  fed  with  sheep ;  then  plough  well  for  buck* 
^heat  (of  which  there  is  mucli  in  the  parish),  and  with  it  lay 
4>wbto  grass  for  a  sheep-walk  ;  sowing  burnet,  chicory, 

H  4  CQcks« 


I04  EHCZ.0SI1I6. 

cocks-foot,  yarrow,  &c. :  this  would  be  a  great 
lasting  improvement,  and  would,  hereafter,  give 
.corn. — I  do  not  know  any  where,  after  an  enclo 
^  parish  tl^at  carries  so  unimproved  a  countenan 
this,  unjess  it  be  the  heaths  at  Kelling.  Litde  o 
use  is  made  of  the  allotments  of  common :  they  gem 
lie  in  their  waste  state :  they  say,  for  want  of  m^uie  or 
without  which  turnips  are  anburied;  aqdyetfome] 
pieces  have  been  pared  and  burnt,  but  being  exhaottc 
repeated  crops  of  com,  the  land  and  the  hosbandry 
are  abandoned.  Some  pieces  have  been  sold  tinoe  th 
passed,  at  40s.  an  acre ;  at  aos.  and  even  ac  14s.  m 
said :  yet  these  poor  grey  sands  do  exceedingly  wel 
potatoes;  many  are  cphivatcd,  and  in  17991  at  1 
were  produced  on  one  acre,  as  would  h;|ve  paid  lb 
simple  of  10. 

Population. — The  register  ipost  irregularly  IccpC^ 
births  and  burials  so  jumbled  together,  that  even  fo 
last  eight  or  ten  years  (all  I  could  get  at)  they  su'f  ooCi 
ascertained: 


Baptismi. 

Burialt. 

1792 

- 

8 

4 

1793 

- 

8 

10 

179+ 

- 

II 

5 

»79S 

- 

11 

4 

1796 

- 

9 

5 

J797 

- 

20 

1 

1798 

• 

10 

2 

»799 

- 

6 

I 

1  have  little  faith 

in  the  account: 

no  resident  cl( 

f0^n  ;  the  case  of  half  the  county. 

^INCIi 


nncttttita. 


r>s 


•    • 


riNGHAM. — ENCLOSED  I772. 


i5jwitf«0f«— 

.2953  ^^^ » ^y 

the  awards  di 

Lvjded  amongst 

liy  proprieCDn,  vi^ 

Kci.1. 

• 

ia88 

No.  16 

- 

ai 

a 

^ 

358 

»7 

- 

12 

3 

^ 

307 

18 

f» 

«3 

4 

• 

141 

19 

- 

5 

S 

- 

39 

ao 

M 

5 

6 

- 

90 

ai 

.       / 

10 

7 

• 

S5 

at 

- 

16 

8 

1* 

^ 

as 

- 

10 

9 

- 

itf 

a4 

- 

10 

10 

4 

74 

as 

- 

7 

n 

- 

.27 

a6 

- 

7 

la 

- 

20 

a; 

- 

7 

?3  poor 

- 

51 

28 

- 

61 

M 

- 

17 

a9 

- 

S 

15 

- 

6 

Commons 

. 

- 

6i3 

Open  field 

summei 

-  fallow 

- 

297 

Crop 

- 

- 

- 

891 

Cottage  houses 

- 

- 

4S 

V^duation 

of  the  common? 

louses  -    26il.  iSs. 

4*0/7.— -Strong  good 

land;  s 

cme  wet|  and 

tenacious^ 

J^/»r^— Commissioners'  val 

luation,  1040L 

Coursif 


Ciurse.—BefoTe^i.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat. 

4.  Pease  or  oats. 
Now,  I.  Tornips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clovpr. 

4.  Wheats 

Cem. — The  comqioiiy  exce^  30  or  40.acres9  is  iiiidi 
corn,  and  has  beei^  uncomnionfy  produdlive ;  tboi^h  fi 
fwo  or  three  years  ^  £rst  it  ^id  1^  well,  as  tbey  pkyghc 
without  burning.     The  proflu£t  far  more  than  ever. 

Siup, — There  were  two  l^r^e  flocksj  not  so  puc 
lu^pt  at  present. 

Cows, — Dairies  much  les)|ened. 

Hitie. — Remains  subjc£t  to  ir. 

Faies. — By  an  old  rate^bcok  it   appears, 
that  at  Easter,  1729,  there  ^as  disbursed  for 
be  poor  -  -  - 

730  ditto  .  -  - 

731  diito  -  -  - 
74a  ditto                 •                 -  - 
747  ditto             .                 .                 - 
750  ditto                 ... 

753  d»«^  ... 

754  ditto  .  .  - 

758  dittOy  colleded  for  it  is.  6|d.  on  913!. 

762  ditto,  rate  is.  9d.  on  920!.  rent 
767  ditto,  rate  is.  lod.  on  733I.  rent 

769  ditto,  rate  zs.  6d.  - 

771  ditto,  rate  3s.  3d. 

782  ditto,  3s.  4d.  - 

783  ditto,         3s.  9d.  .  - 

784  ditto,         as.  7d. 

178 


£' 

.<, 

21 

0 

39 

6 

a? 

II 

48 

4 

75 

10 

84 

< 

4a 

5 

68 

>4 

96 

I 

78 

t 

67 

A 

89 

18 

119 

«5 

198 

18 

aoo 

10 

176 

18 

£lfO|.OtlH€l. 


wt 


214  10  10 

IS9  »8    3 
259    2  10 

412  13  10 

408    7    o 
304    o    6 

240     Q     5 


1^5  ditio,  on  a  rental  of  2258I.  u.  lid. 
1791  ditto,  on  22521. 

1794  ditto,         2s.  3d. 

1795  ditto,  on  2303I.  at  3s.  ^d. 

1796  ditto,        3s.  6d.  -  - 
179^  ditto,         2s.  7d.               r 
1799  ditto,  on  2340I.  at  2S. 

Po9r. — A|  mjuch  land  allotted  for  their  use  by  the  aft, 
^  shojild  produce  36I.  a  ye^r,  to  be  distributed  to  poor 
pertons  not  receiving  feUef  or  aln[)s ;  which  has  been  ap^ 
•  plied  in  the  j>urchase  of  coals :  the  land  is  qgw  worth  50K 
fl  year.  lo  fuel,  they  are  Qot  deficient ;  l»ut  not  ayitQ 
^ual  to  tb^  former  privilege.  As  to  cottage  cow-keepers 
^y.are  all  over:  many  before  the  enclosure,  but  the  2^- 
Iptments  all  thrown  to  the  farms,  and  in  this  respe£l  they  are 
9uch  worse  situated,  though  many  had  no  right,  and  paid 
when  the  common  was  driven.  Stredgit  has  a  common^ 
;;ynd  better.  But  take  the  poor  here  in  genera],  employ- 
ment has  multiplied  ;  so  much,  that  they  are  in  a  better 
poodition ;  better  fed,  and  better  clothed. 


POPULATION. 

Twenty -eight  years  before  the  enclosure. 


Baptiuns. 

Puruls. 

Baptiimi. 

BuHaH. 

'744 

- 

IS 

- 

6 

1754 

- 

14 

-       13 

?74S 

- 

16 

- 

10 

1755 

- 

II 

-      10 

1746 

- 

II 

- 

23 

1756 

- 

II 

-      8 

m7 

- 

II 

- 

»3 

1757 

- 

14 

-     '3 

1748 

- 

10 

- 

26 

»7S8 

- 

II 

-     II 

J  749 

- 

10 

- 

»7 

J  759 

- 

14 

•     10 

»7SO 

- 

II 

- 

9 

1760 

- 

9 

-      7 

1751 

- 

IS 

- 

5 

1761 

- 

12 

-       21 

»7S« 

- 

16 

- 

3 

176a 

- 

IS 

-       12 

^753 

* 

II 

• 

9 

1763 

• 

12 

•       10 

1764 

>o5 

ZNCLOSIKC. 

JUptismt*    Burial$« 

BtpCiOM. 

Boririh 

1764 

- 

10 

- 

10 

1770 

- 

12 

-      9 

«J6S 

- 

16 

• 

12 

1771 

- 

16 

-      »3 

i}66 

- 

8 

- 

II 

1772 

- 

11 

-      6 

1767 

- 

2P 

- 

12 

Z76S 

- 

10 

- 

10 

366 

3»8 

i;69 

m 

H 

- 

9 

1 

Twenty- 

eight  years 

since  the  enclosore. 

Baptisms 

.    Burult.      1 

B«pdtBi, 

BaiMs. 

»773 

- 

12 

• 

II 

1788 

- 

16 

-      10 

>774 

- 

13 

- 

11 

1789 

- 

10 

-      9 

»77S 

- 

10 

- 

9 

1790 

- 

»s 

-      3 

1776 

- 

>3 

- 

3 

1791 

- 

»7 

-      6 

»777 

- 

»S 

- 

5 

1792 

- 

II 

-      7 

3778 

- 

18 

- 

8 

1793 

- 

H 

-      3 

»779 

- 

»5 

- 

10 

J  794 

- 

16 

-      9 

1780 

- 

17 

- 

16 

'795 

- 

16 

-      4 

«78> 

- 

16 

- 

9 

1796 

- 

*4 

-      9 

,782 

- 

12 

- 

'3 

'797 

- 

9 

-      9 

1783 

- 

16 

- 

23 

1798 

- 

12 

.      8 

1784 

- 

9 

- 

8 

>799 

- 

16 

•      8 

1785 

- 

'9 

• 

13 

J78f> 

- 

13 

- 

II 

396 

241 

1787 

- 

22 

- 

7 

first  pcric 

(L     ih 

ptisms 

V 

- 

- 

366 

Burials 

- 

- 

- 

328 

Increase 

- 

- 

- 

38 

S«coru1 

pci 

iod.  B: 

iptisms 

- 

- 

396 

Burials 

- 

- 

-    24a 

Increase 

•                     • 

- 

>54 

FOULOEM, 

» 

EMCLOSTKC. 
FOOLDEH. 

109 

fiaptiscns  and  Burials  for  twenty  yean* 

.    Bttriib. 

] 

Baptttfflfl 

.    Bamk. 

»78o 

5 

-     »3 

1790 

- 

8 

-        6 

1781 

12 

.      8 

1791 

- 

8 

-    s 

*7i* 

10 

-      9 

1794 

- 

ri 

'      7 

«;83 

II 

-     10 

»793 

- 

II 

-      f 

'>a4 

IS 

-     »9 

«794 

- 

10 

4 

f7«S 

-        14 

.      6 

»795 

- 

II 

-      4 

786 

-      »3 

-      9 

1796 

- 

II 

-      6 

>«7 

.       6 

-      3 

1797 

- 

II 

•      i 

788 

at 

-      6 

1798 

- 

12 

-      4 

789 

6 

* 

-      5 

1799 

- 

H 

--    5 

no 

88 

• 

'  4 

108 

$# 

-ivft  penod.      Baptisms 

. 

^ 

tio 

- 

Burials 

- 

- 

8S 

Increase 

- 

• 

at 

^^cood 

period.  Baptisms 

• 

* 

108 

Burials 

" 

- 

5« 

Increase 


54 


Enumeration— 1782. 


Inhabitants 
Houses 
Per  House 
Families 


367 
61 

6 

89 


fl« 

SVCLOSIKG. 

Baptisms  and  Burials  for  seven  years. 

from 

1780  to  1786 

a         A 

77 — 

-74 

Average 

k                 _ 

• 

II — 

-10 

One  in 

33  '^rn. 

One  in 

36  dies* 

FRING. 

Bapdsms.    Burials. 

iAa^-aSa^a 

ff.   BvUtfi 

1780      - 

3    -     * 

1790   . 

7 

- 

i 

1781       - 

s    -    5 

1791    - 

9 

- 

i 

1782      - 

7    -    4 

»79»      - 

6 

- 

>783      - 

9    -    5 

»793      - 

8 

- 

1784      - 

S     -      3 

1794      - 

8 

- 

% 

i785      - 

2     -     s 

»79S      - 

4 

- 

1786      - 

10-3 

»796      - 

4 

- 

1787      - 

3      -      6 

'797      - 

5 

- 

1788      - 

10      -       7 

1798      - 

8 

• 

S789      . 

8      -      3 

1799      - 

7 

- 

62                      42 

66 

16 

First  period.       fiaptlsms 

• 

• 

6a 

Burials 

• 

• 

4* 

Increase 

- 

te 

20 

Second  period.  Baptisms 

« 

• 

66 

Burials 

* 

• 

ao 

Increase 


4* 


HAROIMO* 


lit^biistitG. 


ill 


HAX.DINOHAM. 

be  registet  SO  Irqvt,  He  ikher  so  rotted  with  dasi^f 
be  entries  mads  in  silch  k  sectored  topsy-turvy  aMil« 
jMtt  the  authority  hot  tod  good. 


ttftkm.    Vi/iat. 

- 

Bapdsai. 

fltarinl 

-       a     t      ♦ 

1791 

- 

IQ 

-    la 

-        12        -        3 

179a 

- 

II 

-     » 

-       7      -      S 

»793 

- 

10 

-     f 

-     17     -      3 

«794 

- 

16 

'      6 

8      -      6 

«79S 

- 

10 

-      * 

-     14     -      5 

1796 

- 

12 

-      3 

-      10     -      3 

>797 

- 

«4 

'-      8 

lo     -      8 

i79« 

- 

16 

-      6 

to          s6 

9^ 

£13—, 

■  HARIXSTOV   XNb    1 

felEdENHALL] 

•      'f*^- 

ameratio'n. — Wi(lower$ 

^ 

14 

• 

Kfa'rrie^ 

- 

3Si 

Unmarried 

. 

*5 

Widow's 

• 

41 

ChiTdreh 

• 

499 

Servants    - 

- 

i8s 

Lddgers    - 

- 

133 

Toul 

- 

1344 

t 
« 

-     Families 

- 

240 

tod)  as  living  in  separate ' 

apartments 

I  same  house 

9 
231 

QKs  beiog  tenements 


23s 


Nearly 


lia 


fNCLOtlVG. 


Nearly  six  to  a  fiimily,  consisting  of 


38 
26 

8 

12 

I 

8 

2 

5 

5 
6 


}s 


Husbandmen 

Spinners 

Carpenters 

Farmers 

Pointer         • 

Shoemaken 

Tailore 

Millwrights 

filaclcsmichs 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Schoolmasters  and      > 
Mistresse.  1  ^ 

Gentlemen  and  Gen- 
tle womeni 

Fruiterers  •  2 

Chaise-dnfcr  -        i 

Sadlers  -  3 

Watchmaker         -         i 

Drapers  •  2 

Gardener  -  i 

Coopers  -  2 

Weavers  -  6 

China  and  earthenware    2 

Attomies  -  3 

Publicans  -  12 

Ostlers  -  2 

Whitesmith  -  i 

Breeches-makers      -      2 

Drovers  -  2 

Hosier        -  -       i 

Wortwell,  a  hamlet^  besides,  not  included. 


Mason  w 

Surgeobs  w 

Grocers  • 

Barbers 

Ktiitter 

Thatchers 

Heelmaker 

Brick  maker        * 

Brewer 

Ditto  Servaoti 

Midwife  ^ 

Currier 

Glaziere 

Shop  geneMl        • 

Sawyer  ^ 

Brazier 

Gelder    •    w 

Woolcomben 

Milk  woman         * 

Nurse 

Ironer 

Bookseller 

Milliner 

Wheelwright 

Mole-catcher 

ReSor 

Clerk 

Sundries  • 


ZNCLOSINO. 


«S 


In  1798— Men  between  15  and  60 
Incapable  of  adivc  service 
Men  above  60 ;  women  and  children 


In  1789 


Increase 


C^ws 
•     Oxen 

Young  cattle 
Sheep 

Pigs 

Riding  horses 
Cart  ditto 
In  WortweU,  in  1798- 


Harleston 


Total 


284 

"53 

1464 
1344 

lao 


119 

63 

129 

414 

415 

3« 

139 

Men 

1x2 

Women 

98 

Children 

124 

p  £'  *• 

*****.— Poor-rates,  in  Harlestoo,  in  1780,   461     2 
Ditto,  in  1680  •  108 

Increase  in  100  years 
181783 

1784 
1785 
lo  1796  ... 

1797 
1798 
Midmrnmer  i799t  to  Midsammer  i8oOj 
8s.  5d.  in  the  pound. 
xoKrox.K.1  I 


334 
1464 

1798 

d. 

S 

S  >o 


3S*  '6    7 
54*    5  »«> 

473  »7    S 
454  »o    $ 
1115  16    3 
696  14    si 
736  18  io| 


KSDSN- 


ENCLOSING. 


REDENHALL,   WITH   HAILESTOK. 


[780.— 


781.— 


Malet» 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 


782.— 


7*3— 


784-- 


785— 


Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 


1786.— 


[787— 


[788-— 


789.- 


Malcs, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 


36 

z8 

-64 
28 

38 

—66 

28 

—47 

4* 

46 

—88 

21 

21 

—42 

26 

29 

—ss 

24 

-58 

3» 

20 

— 5» 

41 

27 

—68 
27 

44 
—71 

610 


Boriib. 
1780  Males, 

Females, 


Males, 
Females, 


Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Fcmal«> 

M;des, 
Females, 

Afales, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females 

Males, 
Females, 

Males, 
Females, 


23 
-4-7 

31 

9 
18 


«4 
a6 

—5* 

»9 
21 


aa 

»5 

—4? 

»3 

—37 
»4 

10 


16 

«7 

—33 

»3 
ai 

^34 
38s 


1790 


ENCUKIIira. 


m 


i|90.— 


*79»-— 


'79«— 


*;93— 


IXC&A. — 


tSOr 


7— 


^-^^s— 


»^99- 


Btpdifltf* 

«oritki 

Males, 

as 

1790  Males, 

3St 

FemaleSy 

3* 

Femalei, 

'7 

—57 

* 

—39 

Males, 

38 

Males, 

ti 

Females, 

as 

Feoiales^ 

'^  « 

-63 

—28 

Males, 

41 

Males, 

43 

Females, 

33 

Females, 

a? 

—74 

—SO 

Males, 

48 

Males, 

14 

Females, 

30 

Females, 

10 

-78 

— a4 

Males, 

38 

— —  Males, 

90 

Females, 

30 

Femaks, 

90 

.—68 

,-r4» 

Males, 

39 

Males, 

«4 

Females, 

3iS 

Females, 

aj 

—74 

-47 

Maks, 

38 

— —  Maleti- 

10 

Females, 

*9 

Females, 

13 

-67 

— H»3 

•Males, 

3* 

Males, 

ai 

.Females, 

36 

Females, 

26 

—68 

— S« 

-Males, 

36 

—  Males 

16 

Females, 

49 

Female^ 

18 

-8S 

—34 

•Males, 

33 

Males, 

20 

Females, 

30 

Females, 

21 

-63 

—41 

697 


377 


t  2 


Fim 


kA 


ZNCLOSIKC. 


Baplinnt*    Burialt. 


1764 

i}66 
1767 
Z76S 
i;69 


10 

16 

8 

10 


10 

12 
II 
12 

10 

9 


1770 
177 1 
1772 


BiftiMM. 

12 

16 

II 


-  9 

-  »3 

.      6 


366         328 


Twenty>eight  years  since  the  endosore. 

Bap(i>iiii.    Buriib. 


773  -  12  -       II 

774  -  13  -     " 

775  -  10  -      9 

776  -  13  - 

777  -  »5  ■ 

778  -  18  - 

779  -  IS  - 

780  -  17  - 

781  -  16  - 

782  -  12  - 

783  -  16  - 

784  -  9  - 

785  -  19  - 

■}8(^  -  13  - 

787  -  22  - 

J-int  period.  Ijaptisms 

Burials 


5 
8 

10 

16 

9 
»3 

23 
8 

»3 
II 

7 


Increase 

3ecoiuI  pciiod.  Baptisms 

Burials 

Increase 


788 
789 
790 
791 
792 

793 
794 

795 
796 

797 
798 

799 


B«pOIBt. 

16 

10 

17 

II 

»4 
16 

16 

*4 

9 
12 

16 


Boritb. 

-  10 

-  9 

-  3 
.  6 

-  7 

-  3 

-  9 

-  4 

-  9 

-  9 
8 

.  8 


396 

242 

• 

366 

- 

3*8 

• 

38 

- 

396 

- 

242 

- 

»S4 

FOULOEXf, 


XMCLOSIHG. 


»I7 


IFtmilti  born.  Ditto  buriai. 


1780 
1781 
1782 
J783 
1784 

'785 

1786 

^787 

»788 

«7«9 


28 

38 
28 

46 
21 

*9 

34 
20 

»7 
44 


3^5 


23 

2J 
18 

26 

21 

25 

13 

10 

17 
21 

199 


Fenultt  born.  Ditto  buriod. 


Bom 
Buried 

Ditto  elsewhere 


^n  born 
omen  ditto 

^ccss  of  men 


663 
644 

19 


790 

79 « 
792 

793 

794 

795 
796 

797 
798 

799 


3a 

-  n 

*5 

-   17 

33 

-   »7 

30 

10 

1 

30 

-   »o, 

3S 

«* 

29 

-    «5 

36 

•   s6 

49 

•   iS 

30 

XI 

3«9 


644 

Died  elsewhere 
Women  ditto 

Excess 


192 


292 

-    ^53 

39 


The  number  of  people  in  17989  being  1798;  and  the 
crage  of  ten  years  baptisms  69.  There  is  born  annual- 
ly one  in  26  ;  and  the  average  buriab  being  37,  there 
^5«$  annually  one  in  47. 


^3 


HAKPLZY. 


118* 

• 

ENCLOSTNO. 

• 

HARPLEY. 

/ 

WptifO|t«      Rinalt. 

Bi|nMM« 

Mridii 

1780 

- 

II 

II 

1790 

fo 

1 

X78I 

- 

7 

6 

1791 

8 

5 

I7«2 

- 

10 

10 

1792 

-       X3 

f 

*7«5 

- 

4 

14 

n93 

-       »3 

4 

nH 

- 

6 

12 

>794 

-       "3 

5 

ryfiS 

- 

II 

9 

'795 

f  I 

5 

1786 

- 

5 

3 

1796 

9 

♦ 

1787 

m 

ft 

II 

»797 

-       H 

I 

1788 

- 

10 

8 

1798 

-       13 

4 

1789 

- 

5 

5 

»799 

«f 

4 

80 

89 

"5 

4* 

First  period. 

Burials 

- 

™             • 

89 

Baptisms 

- 

- 

80 

Decrease 

- 

- 

9 

Second  period.  Baptisms 

• 

- 

»»i 

Burials 

« 

• 

a^ 

Increase 


73 


This  parish  joins  Massingham  ;  and  offers  in  the  last  ten 
years  a  complete  contrast  to  it. 

#  HETHKRSET,   I  798. 

Quantity. — About  480  acres  of  common  ;  good  land ; 
and  about  270  of  open  field  arable :  let  very  high  in  small 
parcels. 

Rent. — The  whole  parish,  of  2100  acres,  improved 
about  5s.  an  acre :  the  common  is  at  20s.  and  to  25s. 

^^^.— Decreased.  Many  were  kept;  but  many  rotted. 

Cmvs — And  cattle  will  be  increased :  the  common  was 
io  fed  with  sheep,  that  cows  could  get  nothing.  The  poor 
now  keep  some. 

Ccnu 


XMCLOSIICO^ 


fi9 


(Um, — Imsnenselj  increaaed. 

Cmttj/.— In  1800  broke  up  and  dibUed  with  oats  and 
;  but  moderate  crops ;  and  turnips  after  oats ;  and 
^vheat  after  pease.  Those  who  scaled  slullow,  had  Tery 
2>ad  crops :   one  who  ploughed  deeper,  a  very  tolerable 


Po9r. — There  were  fifty  or  sixty  small  allotments. 
^nly  one  has  been  sold-  Twenty  guineas  for  half  an  acre 
Snd  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  measure.  An  allotment  was 
sn^de  for  the  poor's  fuel,  let  at  50s.  anacre,  34].  los.  a 
\  including  a  publichouse  at  141. 

Expemn. — These  were  very  heavy ;  amoanting  to  61. 

acre,  on  the  .common  allotments,  free  from  aO  ex* 
^changes  (2700!.) ;  which  were  numerous,  and  for  which 
JKhe  charge  was  25s.  for  each  piece,  whether  great  or  small. 

Rt4*^* — Were  on  an  average,  before  the  scarcity, 5s*  in 
vhe  pound.'     In  the' scarcity  los. 

Tuhi. — Remams  subjedV. 

POPULATION. 


Baptitnn.    Bi 

iriali. 

BapCiMM 

1.   Bwialik 

1783  •  - 

10 

IS 

1790 

- 

20 

-    7 

1784    - 

28        - 

7 

1791 

- 

20 

-    9 

»78S      - 

»s    - 

'4 

1792 

- 

>9 

-   14 

1786      - 

34       - 

12 

»793 

- 

23 

-   10 

1787      - 

as    - 

»4 

»794 

- 

17 

-    II 

1788      - 

24      - 

>7 

>79S 

- 

18 

•    II 

1789      - 

24      - 

7 

1796 

- 

21 

-    a 

« 

»50 

86 

1797 
1798 

_ 

22 

-    7 

-     la 

Average 

31 

12 

1799 

Average 

aoo 

20 

-      9 

95 
9 

*  I  Mtid  not  let  tht  prcccdingt  Mr.  Edwaiids  WlDg  abitaL 

14  Flnt 


ttO  ENCLOSING. 

First  period,  adding  two  years  at  the  average : 

Baptisms                -                 .  192 

Burials            .                 -             •  IIO 

Increase            ...  82 

Second  period.  Baptisms            ...  200 

Burials               .                 •             *  95 

Increase            -             .            -  105 


HEVENINGHAM,  I799. 

^anthy. — In  Heveningham  1553  acres  of  arable  md 
meadow,  and  looo  acres  of  common. 

Rent, — Better  tlian  800I.  on  the  old  rate.  Valuatioa 
1024I.     Tithes  212I. 

Corn. — Will  be  considerably  increased.  Four  hiiadred 
acres  will  yield  good  barley  and  wheat. 

Sheep. — Will  be  increased  considerably.  Six  hundred 
acres  will  be  turned  into  shee|>-walk.  Some  so  light  they 
would  be  otherwise  unprofitable. 

Cows. — Will  not  probably  be  increased. 

Poor. — They  had  allotments  to  common-right  houses. 
The  poor  that  had  no  rights,  have  no  benefit.  Others  will 
be  benefited  in  proportion  to  their  properties.  The  com- 
mon was  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  immorality,  poaching, 
smuggling,  &c.  &c. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjedl  to  tithe. 

Rates. — The  Norwich  manufadlories  are  here  both 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  shawls.  The  poor  complain 
that  they  arc  forced  to  lay  out  half  their  earnings  with  tboie 
at  Norwich,  who  supply  them  with  work. — For  further 
particulars  sef  th$  Chapter  on  Poor  Rates. 


Population^ 


ENCLOfflNO. 

tion. — In  1760, 

Men 

no 

Women 

121 

Under  16  years 

'75 

121 


406 


In  the  year 


m^  ,  r  Married     - 

**»'"       ^  Unmarried 


fc  males 


"  Married 
\  Unmarried 
^Vidowers 
^^^idows 

^^ales  under  20  years 
•^^  males  under  20  years 


1787 

1791 

'795 

90 

93 

lOI 

35 

45 

38 

90 

93 

lOI 

37 

38 

43 

8 

6 

12 

12 

8 

»7 

128 

"3 

121 

9' 

116 

126 

491 

51* 

559 

Urease  from  60  to  859  average  increase 
of  nine  years 
^i^reasc  from  1787  to  1796 

^^dditional  increase  in  the  last  nine  years 


^780 

1782 

1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


Bapcitmt. 
22 

18 

9 

16 

H 

18 

16 

n 
19 

'73 


Burialt. 
18 

9 

6 
12 
16 
II 
II 

6 

7 
no 


790 
791 

792 

793 

794 

795 
796 

797 

798 

799 


Baptisms. 
10 

« 

21 
21 
21 
20 

»9 

26 
18 


196 


1796 
112 

112 

26 

7 
12 

140 

126 

567 


28} 

47? 

Burialfl* 

7 
9 
S 

7 

10 

S 

.       18 

9 
Firu 


Iia  £KCLOft1NO. 

First  period.      Baptisms      ...     nj^ 

Burials         -  -  -  no 


Increase        -  -  -      63 


Second  period.  Baptisms       -  ^  .     196 

Burials  -  .  ^  ^ 


Increase      -  -  -        98 


Population  in  1795  ...         ^^q 

Average  baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  19 

One  in  29  therefore  bom  annually. 

Average  burials  in  the  same  period,  ten. 

One  in  55  dies  annually. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Aldkrso^i,  the  Rector,  has  grtal 
merit  for  the  regular  manner  in  which  this  register  is  kcpf, 
and  the  people  numbered. 

January   i,  1800. 


Mal«    f^"ricd 

I  Unmarried 

114 

39 

T-       J        r  Married 

1  Unmarried 

114 
44 

Widowers 

7 

Widows 

»4 

Malc;>  under  ao  years 

118 

Females  ditto 

'45 

J9S 


January 


EKCLOilNG. 

January  i,  1801. 

Males  married 

113 

Females  ditto                 r 

«i3 

Males  unmarried,  above  20  years 

30 

Females  ditto 

3« 

Males  under  ZO9  and  above  14 

26 

Females  ditto 

34 

Males  under  14 

104 

Females  ditto 

13* 

Widowers 

8 

Widows 

>9 

«♦? 


610 


January  i,  i8o2. 

Males  married 

f09 

Females  ditto 

• 

109 

Males  unmarried,  above  20  years 

40 

Females  ditto 

48 

Males  between  14  and  20 

18 

Females  ditto 

21 

Males  under  14 

113 

Females  ditto, 

I2t 

Widowers 

7 

Widows 

II 

598 


*rhe  decrease  has  been  occasioned  by  the  enclosure  of 
^^  common,  which  has  lessened  the  temptation  to  getting 
^^ttlements  in  tlie  parish  :  poor-rates  had  risen  to  such  a 
Eighty    that  this  parisbi  Buxton,  aod  Manharo,  have 

united 


124  ENCLOSIKO. 

united  for  buIMing  a  work-house,  under  Mr.  GilbBHt's 
a(St,  which  has  carried  off  some  to  settle  elsewhere. 

IVoodi. — Memorandum  in  possession  of  RoB.  Mars- 
HAM,  Esq.  of  Stiattoii  Strawless,  made  by  Mr.  Plumb- 
stead,  Reftor  of  Hevcningham  :  it  appears  tliai  the 
Spanish  chcsnut,  now  standing  in  the  church-yard,  was 
planted  in  1610. 

It  girted  in         -       1742  -  12  feet  7  inches. 

1778  .  14        81 

1782  .  15        o\ 

I  measured  it  in  1802  -  15  11 

All  the  measures  were  taken  at  the  same  place,  four 
feet  ii{  inches  from  the  ground,  on  one  side;  and  four 
fccc  four  inches  on  the  other.     Tiiere  are  knots  at  fife 

feet. 

HEACHAM. — ENCLOSED    I780. 

S^uantity, — Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  acres,  of  which  400  salt-marsh;  now  worth  about 

Rent. — Now  above  i5<?.  (ilcduif^ing  marsh)  an  acre, 
which  is  ipore  than  vloulilc  what  it  was  before  the  en- 
closure. 

iSV/. — Fine  loamy  sand,  on  marie,  or  a  chalky  bottom. 

Course. — Before  the  enclosure  they  were  in  no  regular 
sliifts,  and  the  field  bailly  managed  ;  now  in  regular  five 
shift  Norfc  it.  management.  • 

Corn  — The  produce  of  corn  is  increased  by  the  enclo- 
sure very  considerably. 

Shap. — More  and  larger  sheep  arc  kept,  and  the  cropof 
wool  niore  considerable. 

Cows, — More  cows  are  kept;  for  the  comtnon  was  noc 
divided,  only  stinted  by  the  a£l« 
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TJfii/.— Retnains  subjedl. 

Ratts. — Of  late  years  is.  gd.  to  2S.  in  the  pound. 
Expenses,'—  "  7  4^- 

I^oor. — There  are  fifcy-five  commonable  right-houses; 
of  ^which  none  belonged  to  poor  people ;  but  many  to  lit- 
tle tradesmen  and  small  occupiers.     The  really  poor  and 
distressed  people  had  no  stock  on  the  fields  or  common,  fur- 
ther than  geese,  and  could  suder  by  the  enclosure  to  no 
amount ;  abundantly  made  up  to  them  by  an  ampler 
better  paid  employment.     The  common-rights  them- 
were  worth  verv  little  before  the  enclosure,  whicfi 
gsive  two  bead  of  large  cattle  per  right  to  feed  on  the  com- 
of  209  acres.     As  to  fuel,  the  poor  had  no  right  to  cut 
g9  &c.  on  the  common  before,  nor  of  course  since  ^ 
^cy  burn  coals,  supplied  by  the  parish.     To  the  common- 
^'ght  houses  were  assigned  for  each  right,  two  acres  of 
middling  land,  or  one  and  half  of  good,  for  open  field 
^^^^ckage  and  feeding ;  the  right  .to  tlie  stinted  common 
'"^^QJaining :  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  little  and  very 
*-^^*nfortable  pioprietors  and  renters  of  small  plots,  from 
^^^o  to  ten  acres ;  who  have  cows  and   some  corn,  and 
^^oat  they  like  to  cultivate.     A  remarkable  instance,  and 
*  Cordially  wish  it  was  universal.     Most  of  them  have  two 
^o^vs ;  some  more. 

Population. — This  register,  like  that  of  Snettisham,  kept 
us  to  1784  so  ill,  with  such  a  gap  of  years,  as  to  be 
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HILLBOROUGH. — ACT  PASSED  1769. 

Soil. — Sand :  some  mixed  land. 

Quantity, — The  parish  contains  3026  acres:  of  which 
420  commons. 

Rent, — In  1791  the  parish  was  valued. 

Farms — No  i. — 572  Acres        ^•^7*  R«* 
2— 53S  250 

3-— 356  "7 

4. — 244  120 

5—407  «y> 

6. — 1 99  80 


ZflCLOSlNO. 

fanas— *No  7. — 109 

Acres 

£• 

30  Rent 

8.-54 

SO 

9.-*  90 

SO 

10. — 100 

40 

u.—  36 

30 

2702 

1229 

Sundries          318 

71 

I2f 


3020 


;C-'30O 


Ttthe. — Glebes,  &c.  300I. 

Com. — Produce  greatly  increased. 

S/uep. — The  number  lessened:    before  the  enclosure 
was  a  large  flock  of  ewes  for  folding ;   now  they 

J  and  seH  for  fatting ;  under  lOcx^.  * 

C^ws, — Lessened  ;  there  are  not  above  60  at  present ; 
mc  few  cottagers  hare  ten  or  twelve  among  them. 

^a/fi.— For  three  or  four  years  past,  average  3s.  in  the 

\waiiu     Id  1800,  6s. 

JPoor. — Twenty  acres  were  dirc6ied  by  the  a£l  to  be  sown 

'^Hth  whins ;  and  six  others  for  turf  and  whins,  and  feed- 

^g  their  cows ;  but  the  crop  of  whins  was  so  badly  sown 

^>r  managed,  that  the  produce  is  trifling;  and  the  people 

^offered. 

Population, — Baptisms,  &c.  for  thirty  years  before  the 
todosure. 


Uaptisms. 

Burtali.     { 

Baptisms. 

Burials. 

1740 

- 

5 

- 

I 

1747 

7 

-       4 

•741 

- 

5 

- 

5 

1748 

3 

2 

>74« 

- 

5 

- 

9 

1749 

6 

-       4 

»743 

' 

10 

- 

5 

'750 

6 

-       6 

»744 

- 

8 

- 

I 

1751 

3 

-       4 

'745 

- 

7 

- 

7 

1752 

9 

-       8 

1746 

- 

^ 

- 

7 

1753 

2 

-      4 

• 

»754 

izS 

• 

XNCLOStKC. 

• 

BaftiMM. 

Biuialt. 

BipCinu. 

lariaiii 

»754 

- 

s 

- 

I 

1764 

- 

3 

■        8 

»755 

- 

5 

- 

3 

1765 

- 

7 

-      7 

»756 

- 

9 

- 

4 

1766 

- 

II 

-      7 

»757 

- 

4 

- 

7 

1767 

- 

9 

■      6 

1758 

- 

4 

- 

3 

1768 

- 

12 

-      3 

»759 

- 

5 

- 

3 

1769 

- 

7 

a 

1760 

- 

4 

- 

2 

1761 

- 

4 

- 

4 

186 

136 

1762 

- 

5 

- 

6 

1763 

- 

10 

- 

3 

i 

Thirty  years  sin< 

:e  the  enclosure. 

Btptiimi. 

Burialt.      | 

Bapdtmi. 

Bariali. 

1770 

- 

8 

- 

6 

1786 

- 

6 

S 

1771 

- 

II 

- 

4 

1787 

- 

12 

-      3 

1772 

- 

18 

- 

6 

1788 

- 

10 

-      7 

»773 

- 

10 

- 

6 

1789 

- 

10 

-      S 

»774 

- 

13 

- 

6 

1790 

- 

»4 

.      6 

1775 

- 

13 

- 

16 

1791 

- 

9 

-    10 

1776 

- 

12 

- 

4 

1792 

- 

8 

-      7 

»777 

- 

13 

- 

9 

»793 

- 

»4 

-      9 

1778 

- 

10 

- 

4 

1794 

- 

7 

-      9 

»779 

- 

10 

- 

7 

»795 

- 

10 

2 

1780 

- 

12 

- 

7 

1796 

- 

13 

-      9 

1781 

- 

6 

- 

15 

'797 

- 

9 

I 

1782 

- 

8 

- 

10 

1798 

- 

»4 

-      7 

»783 

- 

10 

- 

6 

1799 

- 

»3 

6 

1784 
178s 

; 

9 
8 

" 

8 

4 

* 

320 

aoi 

Fine  period.    Bap 

tisins 

- 

- 

- 

186 

Burials 

- 

- 

- 

136 

Increase 

- 

- 

- 

JO 

Second 
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Second  period.  Baptisms       ...  322 

fiurials          •                •  •199 

Increase        •            «            «  ll^ 


In  1792  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Reflor  (brother 
the  ever*celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Nelson), numbered 
inhabitants. 

Males  -  -  152 

Females  -  -  163 


315 

83— 

-49 

12 

-  ) 

aptisms  and  Burials  in  seven  years, 
from  1786  to  1793 
.verage  per  annum 
(ne  in  26  born.     One  in  45  dies, 
lat  year  the  parish  was  inoculated,  arid  of  98  chil- 
^^^  and  17   adults,  not  one  died.     In   1800  there  wai 

^^^ther  inoculation,  and  of  91,  none  died. 

■f 

GREAT  HOCKHAM. — ENCLOSED  1795* 

J^uantitj. — About   lOOO  acres  of  common,  and  some 
^P«n  field  arable. 

-Kent, — About  7s.  valuation:  some  will  let  at  18s. 
Corn. — -Much  left  in   grass  for    sheep-walk,    perhaps 
'^^if.     But  corn  greatly  increased. 
Sheep. — Increased. 

Cows. — Not  increased ;   nor  much  decreased. 
Pwr. — Have  an  aliotme'nt  of  40  acres ;   20  acres  of 
B^gs  and  20  of  furze.     Some  kept  cows,  and  so  they  do 
'iow  on  their  allotments. 
7i/Ar.-»Land  allotted. 
Rates. — About  5s.  in  the  pound. 

iroRFOlK.J  K  HOLM 
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HOLM    HALE, 

Has  ^n  inter-commonage  with  NeAon  and  West  BniJeil<^ 
ham  ;  there  are  in  the  three  commons  ICXX)  acres:  Hale 
h?s  300;  Bradcnhani  200;  and  NeAon  joo.  The  ml  in 
tilts  low  commons  on  a  gravel  bottom,  with  good  kNun  sur- 
face, hut  for  want  of  draining,  ts  much  injured  by  water 
in  the  winter.  Hale  lias  36  common  rights,  which  would 
sell  now  for  30I.  each.  I'hey  turn  on  what  hones  andcowSf 
and  geese  they  please,  but  no  steers,  sheep  or  hogs.  There 
is  not  one  cottager  that  has  a  right  of  his  own ;  all  farmers 
and  tradesmen.  Some  so  low  as  5I.  or  61.  a  year.  All 
have  a  right  to  cut  flags.  The  same  nearly  occurs  at  Hale 
and  Bradenham ;  it  is  a  great  injury  to  the  common,  and 
if  it  continues  long,  will  render  it  hardly  worth  endotiag. 
The  cattle  arc  all  turned  on  by  the  proprietors,  and  not 
by  the  cottagers  to  whom  the  houses  are  let :  rhey  have 
not  a  cow  in  the  town  ;  but  keep  grese,  and  cut  flags. 

S/icfp. — Very  fewsjiecp  kepi ;  many  bullocks  grazed; 

(^Vj^'s. — >Not  200  cows  in  the  parish. 

Land, — About  half  grass  and  half  arable. 

NECTON. 

The  above  unenclosed  common  of  looo  acres,   wilh 

Bmdenham  and  Hale. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -                -           246 

Burials            »  •                • 

Increase              -  .                - 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  •         •    •            aaj 

Burials                .  .              -               14a 

Increase  •  -  -  85 


a 
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p9pulatioH  of  Holm  Hale, 
^ptisms  from  1780  to  1789  •  w  119 

Burials        .  «  .  85 

locreskse  -^  *    ^  34 

ftapttsms  from  1790  to  1799  •  •  11% 

,  Butials  .  «  •  48 

Increase         •  ^^  ^74 

These  parishes  enjoylhg  the  right  of  commonage  over 
1000  acres  of  good  land,  atid  joining  Ashill,  whose  com- 
mons are  enclosed ;  I  was  solicitous  to  compare  the  results ; 
^  it  IS  to  be  noted,  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  poof 
w  the  two  former  have  been  permitted  to  pare  turf  for 
Aid,  before  which  time  they  only  cut  whins. 

^irtt  periods    NeAon  -  ^  246  88 

Hale  -  •        %ii9  34 

365        11% 

Average  of  the  two  »  182  6x 

^nd period.  NcAon  -  •         223  83 

riaie  •  ^  122  74 

343        157 
Average  of  the  two  -  172         78 

Rrsi  period  -  -  189  61 

Second  ditto  •  '      •  -         172  78 

354  139 

Average  of  die  two  -  10  17 

'^ptisms  in  tlie  second  period  less  by  ten. 
locitaie  in  the  second  period,  more  by  tevefttettt. 

xa  AihiU 


Baf.  Bur. 

Ashill — lO  years:  two-thirds  of  the  "i 

>I30        00 
period  of  15  years  before  enclosing  J  ' 

Ditto  of  that  since  -  -        172         86 

Superiority  of  the  last  -  42         13 

With  commons  open  at  Hale  and  Neclon,  bap 
have  dimimshed. 

With  commons  enclosed  at  Ashilli  they  have  /jin 
considerahly. 

With  commons  open,  the  increase,  that  is,  the  siif 
rity  of  baptisms  to  burials,  equals  one-tenth  of  the 
tisms. 

With  commons  enclosed,  this  increase  equals  one*) 

KEMNINGHALL,    1^99. 

^«a»///jF.— About  1000,  or  I2CX>  acres  of  cotni 
2500  in  all  the  parish. 

XcnL — Will  be  i8s.  an  acre. 

Corn, — Will  be  all  under  corn. 

Sheep, — Will  be  decreased  much. 

Cffws, — Will  he  increased.  * 

Rates. — About  5s. 

The  little  commoners,  as  tlic  common  laid  at  z  dist 
complained  that  they  should  be  obh'gcd  to  sell  their 
mcnts:  Mr.  Gooch  proposed  that  the  whole  ( 
should  be  included  in  the  acH  for  exchanges,  to  lay  * 
man'^  ground  near  his  house ;  they  consented,  and 
to  general  satisfaAion. 

KETTERINGHAM. 

Biplifmf.  ] 

Twenty-nine  years,  front  i7cx>to  1728    -     118 

Twenty-nine  years,  from  1729  to  1757    -       89 

Twenty-nine  years,  from  1758  to  1786    -     Z02 

Ttihsli 
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Inhabitants  in  1787             •>             -       {  166 

Houses  charged  to  window  tax             -  20 

founccn  single,  five  double,  one  triple. 

Acres              ,                 -                 -  1200 

Pasture                  -                  -  200 

Wood  -  -  150 

Soil,  from  sandy  loam  to  wet  clay. 

^ent. — 12s.  6d. 

^^^lieat. — 175  to  200  acres;  one  half  dibbled. 

ourse  -         I.  Turnips, 

ll  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat. 

LANCLEY. — ENCLOSED  180O. 

^uantity. — Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  low  com- 
°^^^^  ;  none  of  it  for  the  plough  ;  no  open  field. 

-^eni, — Quality  price  7s.  an  acre.     It  yielded  no  rent 

■^rc.  Before  enclosing,  the  people  were  told  that  to  200]. 

*  y  ^ar,  lol.  for  common  would  be  given  ;  and  they  agreed, 

^^  if  they  continued  at  their  old  rent,  they  would  have 

'^^^■^ing  to  do  with  the  common,  for  they  valued  ihcir  rights 

*^   ^^othing.     Rent  now  12s. 

Ccr^f. — No  increase. 

^QttU, — Six  times  as  many  as  ever.     Three  hundred 
"^^y  be  kept,  instead  of  40. 
^hcep. — None  before  or  since. 

-^oor, — There  were  24  cottagers ;  40  acres  allotted  to 
^^  Commoners  for  firing,  in  regular  cuttings:  a  very  good 
*^provcmcni  for  them,  as  it  is  under  direction  by  the  adt. 
^  hey  used  to  beg  for  straw,  Scc.and  often  lost  their  cows  ; 
*oU  >^cni  begging  to  gel  others;  deriving  very  littL  bene* 
^^*  Sir  T.  Beauchamp,  die  landlord,  has  agreed  also 
^o  m^i;  out  some  lots  of  marsh  laud  for  such  as  can  Kcep 

K  3  COWSj 
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COWS,  by  which  means  they  will  be  in  much  rasief 
circumstances;  and  all  tenants  to  himself;  none  pay 
more  than  2I.  2s.  rent  for  liicir  cottage:  nor  are  they 
charged  with  any  expense  of  the  adl  or  enclosing,  if  their 
rents  did  not  exceed  5I.  bcU-ie  the  enciosurc. 

In  examining  this  enclosure,  Mr.  Burton  pointed  oat 
many  cottages,  v^ith  good  ganieus  annexed,  and  various 
small  grass  fields  enclosed,  to  all  who  kept  cows;  Sir  T* 
Beauchamh's  orders  being  at  all  times  to  furnish  land 
to  such  as  are  a:  le  to  get  a  cow.  They  have  each  a. 
piece  near  the  river,  assigned  for  mowing  fodder  for  their" 
cows — too  mu.h  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  that  s\*stcfn« 

^AST    LEXHAM    AND    GREAT    DUNHAM. — £NCLOS£I> 

1795- 
J^iK7«;/>y  •^25cx>  acres  in  the  two  parishes,     '^yhole 

year  and  half  year  land. 
5C0  common 

3000  in  all. 

J?^.-^Before  enclosing,  Dunham  14s.  or  i^s.  and 
X^xham  10s.     Qiialliy  price,  Dunham  i8s.  Lexham  14s. 

Course, — Five  shiits.  Now  the  same  in  Dunham.  Corn 
after  wheat. 

Corn, — Greatly  more. 

Sheep. — Increased. 

Coa-i. — Diminished  for  many  small  proprietors;  there 
were  51  rights. 

Improvement. — Clav  and  draining. 

T/Z/r.-- Remains  subjeft. 

Expenses. — l*\vo  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  includ- 
ing cvciy  thinj. 

Poor. — Twelve  pounds  a  )car  allowed  for  fuel ;  an  at 
Jotment  ploughed,  and  sowed  with  whin  seeds :  pan  leC 
J£o2pIoyment  much  increased* 

I.YTCHAM. 
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LYTCHAll.— ENCLOSED  1758. 

ity.'^Ahowc  1700  a^res  half  j^ear  land. 

/knn#.-— No.  I.  -  ;ioo9 

No.  a.  •  200 

No.  3.  -  300 

No.  4.  -  100 

No.  5.  r  100 

1700 


tome  smaller. 
W. — The  coromonSy  except  a  small  oneglTen  in  i\&^ 
^eep  shackage,  were  not  enclosed,  but  left  as  they 
They  are  fed  by  tradesmen  and  small  occupiers^ 
not  by  the  poor,  whose  chief  benefit  is  foel. 
Population. — f'orty-two  years  before  die  enclosure, 
f^tisms  in  42  years  before  the  enclosure  «  367 

Burials  -  •>  -  328 

Increase  •  ~  *  39 

^{Kisms  in  42  years  since  the  enclosure  -  523 

Burials  •  -  •  326 

Increase  •  -  »     ,       197 


LPDHAM. 

The  commons  were  enclosed  in  1801  :  all  cottagers 
tbat  daimedy  had  allotments;  and  one  for  fuel  to  the 
>ifhde;  but  the  cottages  did  not  belong  to  the  poor ;  the 
aHotments  in  general  went  to  the  larger  proprietors,  and  the 
poor  consequently  were  left,  in  this  respe£t,  destitute:  many 
cows  were  kept  beforti  few  now.  All  the  poor  very  much 
against  the  measerf, 

K4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cubit,  ofCatficId,  thinks,  that  where  enclosing 
has  converted  land  to  arable,  the  poor  get  as  much  by 
gleaning  as  they  did  by  the  common :  the  high  price  of 
catile  has  lessened  the  number  of  their  cows :  geese  and 
fuel  have  been  of  late  their  ciiief  advantage ;  nor  does  he 
remark,  tliat  those  who  support  themselves  by  commons, 
arc  richer,  or  better  ofFilian  others  depending  on  the  labour 
of  the  fanViLTS.  • 

MARHAM. — ENCLOSED  I793. 

Quantity. — Near  40CO  acres  in  the  parish;  lOOO  turf" 
and  fen  ;  not  500  acres  of  old  enclosures. 

RcJit. — Before  the  enclosuie,  between  i  icx^l.aod  i200l.i  ; 
now  twice  as  much. 

Corn, — Very  greatly  increaied. 

Coivs. — Lessened  considerably  ;  for  there  were  many  " 
renters  of  lol.  12I.  or  15I.  a  year,  who  loaded  the  com-  - 
worn  with  cattle. 

•sZ/j/"/). — As  inany  now  as  before. 

Par. — An  nliotmen:  o\  205  acres  of  turf  moor  for  fuel, 
and  fccJiiig  cows,  ficc.  for  which  they  pay,  as  a  regula- 
tion, 2s.  per  annum  for  a  cow,  and  3s.  for  a  marc  ;  and 
in  tin's  manner  30  are  :>upported  better  than  they  were 
before  chc  enclosuie.  This  measiiie  hab  been  so  favourable 
that  t!ie  poor  have  not  suffered  at  all. 

Hates, — Before  the  enclosure  they  were  from  is.  to  2S. 
Since,   6d.  to  8d. ;  except  the  J^te  scarcity,  in  which  3$. 

Jmpiovcmcnt, — In  the  Fen  the  improvement  has  been 
very  great,  by  means  of  paring  and  burning  ;  upon  which 
they  sow  cdIc  for  sheep  feed ;  but  sonic  have  seeded  it. 
Then  oats,  producing  lO  to  14  combs  per  acre:  after 
this,  some  have  sown  whent ;  and  oiiicrs  ^oncon  witii  two 
or  three  more  croj>s  of  oars,  and  liave,  by  over  cropping 
hurt  the  land,  and  done  themselves  no  good.  The  fen  soil 
is  not  good  and  solid,  but  rather  loos^  d^\d/r$tAy, 

Much 
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Much  of  the  upland  is  on  a  chalk  bottom,  on  which  sain- 
foin  has  been  tried :  Mr.  Win£arls  says  it  has  not  ao* 
iwered;  if  forced  by  manuring,  the  same  efibrts  would 
make  the  land  produce  corn. 

hxpenses  — 28  7  ol . 

f 

MARSHLAND,    SMEETH,   AND    FEN. 

The  aft  passed  about  seven  years  ago^  for  the  draioafc 
o/^the  Fen,  and  the  division  and  allotment  of  both. 


A.      R.    p. 

Tlic  Smeeth  common 

1585     I     0 

The  Feq 

4757    S    0 

6343    o    o 

^^JoTiging   to  528  common-rights.    Besides  this,  tbev^ 
^'^^T^  drained,  also  of  private  property  belonging  to 

A.       R.    P. 

General  Brown 
Mrs.  Patrick 
Mrs.  Allen 
Dr.  Horne  t 

Mr.  Hardy,  &c. 


59a 

I  10 

40 

0    0 

28 

3  »7 

»5 

2  24 

II 

2    0 

688 

I  II 

And  in  another  Fen,  Well-Moor : 

Acret. 

Mr.  Town  LEY        -  -  163 

Mr.  HowEL  -  -        73 

236 


The  Lords  of  Manors  had  one-twentieth,  and  the  cler« 
&y  half  tithe,  or  2S«  6d.  an  acre  for  five  years:  then  tub* 
l^d  to  tith^ 

Thcrt 


sjjB  swcLotiiirG. 

There  has  been  raised  by   the  Commis- 

iioncrft  -  -  -    29,000    o    o 

Aodic  will  demand  lol.  a  right  more,  or     5.280    o    o 


/;.34,28o    o    o 


fiixty-five  pound  a  right  in  all ;  55I.  a  right  for  drain* 
age ;  and  lol.  for  a£),  Commissioners,  &c. 

For  each  right  the  allotment  in  the  Fen  is  froai  12  Co 
15  acres,  in  the  distant  and  lower  part ;  and  6^,  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mill  \  and  on  the  Smeetb,  from  t{ 
to  3. 

Some  of  the  latter  has  sold  for  50I.  an  acre ;  and  much 
woold  sell  for  70I.  and  even  more.  Rights  sokl  three  or 
four  years  ago,  from  lool.  to  125I.  each. 

The  Smecth  wou1d>  under  the  hammer,  let  at  3I.  an  acre ; 
and  the  Fen,  at  25s. 

This  great  trait  of  land  was,  in  its  former  state,  worth 
little:  the  Fen  not  above  13.  an  acre  in  reed,  being  two  or 
three  feet  deep  under  water :  tiie  Smecth  was  often  under 
water,  in  parts  to  the  amount  of  half;  and  then  at  the  Mid* 
summer  after  rotted  the  bhcc])  that  fed  it. 

The  fiist  crop  taken  on  the  Smeeih,  a  strong  clay  soil 
on  silt,  has  been  chiefly  mustard  ;  the  crops  great  (see  that 
article) ;  wheat  by  some  ;  and  oats  by  others :  the  last 
were  great  crops,  of  16  or  18  coombs  an  acre ;  and  would 
have  been  20,  or  more ;  but  the  bulk  of  straw  too  great. 
I  found  the  country  in  a  blaze,  burning  the  oat  stubbles, 
to  sow  cole  for  seed,  about  Michaelmas,  on  one  earth* 

Above  30,0001.  a  year  is  added  to  the  produce  of  the 
kingdom,  by  this  most  beneficial  undertaking. 

The  poor  people  who  turned  cows,  geese,  and  docks  upba 
the  common,  without  possessing  rights^  have  suflltred,  m 

ia 


in  10  naiiy  olher  cases ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
loaie  compensation  is  not  in  all  such  cases  provided  bf 
the  ad.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  immense  sys- 
tem of  labour  created,  is  worth  far  more  than  such  prac* 
tices;  still  many  individuals  a  e  injured,  and  without  any 
sbtdute  necessity  for  being  so. 

Af  r.  CoE,  of  Ish'ngton,  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakers 

m  the  cultivation  of  this  Fen :  he  ha^  400  acres  of  it,  and 

bas  already  cuhivaicd  the  whole  of  chat  traft.    His  method 

bas  been  to  pare  and  bam,  at  30s.  an  acre  for  some ;  bat 

P^id  too  much;  now  21s.  an  acre  paring,  and  6s.  burning. 

^t  after  this  operation  he  found  it  too  soft  and  rotten  to 

SO  on   with  horses;    he  therefore  breast-ploughed,    and 

*owcd  cde  seed ;  the  crop  very  great,  but  killed  by  the 

^rost :   he  then  breast*ploughed  again,  and  sowed  oats ; 

^th  these  ploughings  at  21s.  an  acre  :  the  crop  from  15 

^    18  combs  an  acre:    he  intends  on  40  acres  of  this 

atubble  to  sow  rye-grass  to  feed,  that  the  land  may  be 

trodden,  and  consolidated :  on  the  rest  he  will  plough*  and 

<^ow  oats :  some  intend  wheat,  at  Candlemas :  he  this  year 

'o^M^  12  acres  at  that  time,  and  got  9  or  10  coombs  aa 


I  viewed  a  fine  piece  of  cole  in  the  Fen  belonging  to 
*^r.  J.  Thisletok,  which  had  been  gained  without 
^^uning,  by  ullage ;  but  examining  tlie  surface,  I  found  it 
^  so  loose  and  pu^y  a  state,  and  so  like  bears'  muck,  that 
*^  itbe  not  very  severely  trodden,  it  will  yield  bad  com : 
^'Hxher  piece  near  it,  after  burning,  more  solid. 

Crossing  by  the  six-and-twenty  foot  road,  a  bridge  now 
"'lilding,  I  came  to  a  piece  which  had  been  broken  up  by 
*c  Rev.  Mr.  AsHMoLE,  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
"^^n  to  mustard:  this  failed;  it  was  then  tilled,  and  sown 
^S^n  i  but  again  failed ;  and  presented  only  a  furrow  of 
*^^^*  muck  i  but  examining  the  bottom,  found  a  much 

more 
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more  solid  peat  uiidcr  the  furrows:  this  furrow  sboiil4 
bave  been  burnt,  and  the  next  would  then  have  yielded 
good  crops  of  any  sorr. 

A  vast  improvement  on  such  a  Fen,  would  be  to  pare  and 
burn»  and  sow  chicory,  and  feed,  and  trample  well  for  two  « 
years,  to  consolidate ;  then  to  break  up  for  cole,  and  after  ", 
h  corn. 

The  fen  of  Downham,  Outweli,  Wimsbotshaoi,  and  - 
St0W|  under  an  adl  for  draining,  four  years  ago,  extend-*- 
ing  to  Old  Podyke ;  and  they  are  now  at  work. 

The  tra£l  on  to  which  Stowbridge  leads,  and  marked  ii 
the  new  map  as  fen,  is  under  cultivation. 

MARSHAM. 

£nck>sed  in  the  same  bill  with  Heveningham. 

Quantity, — The  common  5  or  600  acres ;  and  so  bad  as 
not  to  be  a  great  objed  j  but  the  half  year  lands  several 
hundred  acres. 

TltAe. — Remains  subjcd. 

POPULATION. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -        152 

Burials  -  -  19^ 

Increase  -  -  43 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799         -  •  196 

Burials  -  '  •  90 

Increase  -  -  •  .106 

LITTLE    MASStNCHAM. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789        -        •  *       37 

Burials  -  -  *  29 

Decrease  .  .  -        8 
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isms  firom  1790  to  1799  -  -        26 

Bariali  -  -  ^  18 


Decrease  -  -  *  8 


This  account  appeared  to  be  so  singular,  that  I  looked 
^l  in  the  register,   and  finding  the  period  from  1740  to 
^74-9$  well  kept,  and  entered,  I  noted  it. 

Baptisms  -  .34 

Burials  •  .  .30 

Increase  ... 

^VXr.  MoRDAUNT,  the  reftor,  was  not  at  home,  nor* 
^'*r.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  three  farmers  in  the  parish, 
I     should  have  inquired  into  the  circumstances  which 
c^   kad  this  hStSt.    h  is  an  arable  parish  of  dry  land, 
'Very  well  cultivated. 

MATTISHALL,    180I. 

^^  ine  hundred  acres  of  common  :  average  20s.     They 
*^  land  to  pay  the  expenses,  35I.  per  acre :    subjeil  to 
^*^^  ;  but  for  five  years  to  half  tithe. 

METHWOLD    UNENCLOSED. 

Xt  18  a  vast  parish,  containing,  probably,  not  less  than 

^>ooo  acres.     There  is  a  very  great  common  fen;  but 

^tuated  at  such  a  distance,  that  many  poor  people  who 

"^'ould  otherwise  use  it  do  not,  except  for  fuel.     Here  is 

^Q  immense  chalk-pit,    of  hard    building    chalk,   called 

^JwuA  I  in  and  about  which  are  many  cottagers;  but  there 

^^le  only  three  cows  kept  among  them,     i  know  no  parish 

^hat  cadk  for  enclosure  more  than  this. 


MILCHAM. 


M* 
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Arabld 
Pasture 
Wood 

MILCHAM* 

770 
90 

Comtston 

•»                    tt 

300 

Renr>  arable  and  pasture,  15s.  in  lySS. 

JL^nd-tax       -       '^.181     89. 

Houses  -  50 

Double  -*  -*  13 

Tenements        •         63 

Inhabitants        -        315 

Matntenaooe  of  the  poor  10  Laundicch  House  of  b« 

dustry  ;{;.79  3s. 
CMrrj^.— I.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Seeds,  one  or  two  years, 

4.  Wheat ;  and  some  add, 
5*  Barley. 

Produce,  wheat  5  to  6  coombs. 

Barley  and  oats,  8  coombs. 

NORWICH. 

Poors  rate  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  which  is  very  neady 
in  the  same  ratio  as  ail  the  rest :  it  is  one  half  the  rent;. 
The  more  wealthy  persons  are  rated  for  stock,  in  which' 
50L  is  accounted  equal  to  il.  of  rent. 


1790 

lotbcro 

14 

lUDd. 

d. 

II 

1796 

« 

IndMfNB^ 

t.        4. 

22        4 

1791 

>3 

10 

^797 

• 

22        f 

179a 

8 

4 

1798 

- 

»9      f 

>793 

18 

2 

1799 

- 

18    I 

»794 

18 

8 

1800 

(3  quarters) 

'S     7 

»79$ 

18 

9 

There 

1  htre  appears,  however*  to.  be  tome  difference  in  the  ptF- 
Hshes :  it  rscatculated  that  6d.  in  the  pound,  in  the  whole  ckf^ 
t^iaesjool.  Now,  in  the  Annual  General  State  of  the 
Court  of  Guardians  for  1799,  the  rates  are  lec  down  at 
i8»405L,  deda£ling  from  which  1722!.  for  arrears  ztkA 
^smpcy  houses,  there  was  raised  16,683!.  which  makes,  ac 
6ci«  producing  500L  the  rates  to  be  that  year  i6s.  8d«  ta 

pound,  instead  of  i8s.  id. 

POPULATION.  * 

from  178 1  to  1789,  average  -  I138 

from  1790  to  1799  «  -  99^ 

Decrease  -  •  141 

in  the  first  period  •  •  1203 

in  the  secood  •  -  -      iO^ 


Decrease 


'47 


'^'^^^wagc  deaths,  first  period  -  -        1203 

^«^--  births  .  .  •  J138 


Annual  loss  ^  -  -  65 

^^^^ragc  deaths,  second  period  -  1050 

"^^tto  births  -  •  -  ^j 

•■■  ■■■■ 
Aanual  loss  -  -  *  S3 

Here  is  almost  every  mark  (as  far  as  these  accounts  are  ao- 
^^rity)  of  de]>opulatron ;  and  some  other  circumstances 
Confirm  it :  the  state  of  the  manufadure  is  certainly  that 
^  great  declension  ;  at  I  am  assured  by  persons  of  every 
(Mirtj  and  description.  There  is  not  a  single  person  of  any 
^fnseqoence  bringing  up  to  the  bubiness :  there  is  only  one 
liome  of  any  great  consideration  in  the  city ;  the  introduce 
tioB  of  cotton  languishes ;  shawls  the  only  new  article 

that 
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ihat  flourishes.    They  have  a  large  yarn  trade,  her 
iriiich  marks  the  transfer  of  the  fabrics  ekewherew 

Account  of  empty  houses  returned  to  the  Court  of 
dians,  and  arrears  of  rates : 

Year  ending  April  i,  1791  •  •  p( 

1792 

1794 

1796         .        . 
"1797 

1798         . 

1790 

1800        -  .  - 

This  circumstance  does  not  explain  the  difficu 
Rated  houses  are  not  probably  in  question :  I  applied 
▼eral  persons  who  knew  the  city  well ;  hut  they  wer 
acquainted  with  such  a  number  of  Iltcle  houses  unten 
as  would  account  for  a  great  decline  in  population* 

There  is  one  great  encouragement  to  manufaAu 
"which  is  the  cheapness  ui  Lboiir  :  I  was  assured  by 
ral  per^nsy  by  one  in  particular,  remarkable  for  ace 
(Mr.  Swift),  that  on  an  average  of  all  the  trade  of 
wichy  a  weaver  does  not  earn  more  than  5s.  a  wee 
year  round  ;  yet,  in  some  works,  and  at  some  seasor 
will  get  a  guinea  or  mere.  This  is  very  low  ;  noi 
any  thing  enable  him  to  support  iiis  family,  but  his 
if  she  weaves,  earning  4s.  In  flourishing  fabrics  no 
wages  are  heard  of. 

Proportion  of  the  Sexes* 

Baptisms  of  nviles  from  17S1  to  1789,  eight  years* 

average  -  -  -  -        - 

DItro  females  -  .  -  - 

Baptisms  of  males  from  1790  to  I799»  average     - 
Diuo  females         «... 

D 
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Deaths  of  males  froBi  1781  to  1789,  eight  years, 

average  -  -  -  583 

I>Itto,  females     ■      -^  -  •  «  619 

jDcsuh%  of  males  from  1790  to  17991  averagcl       «  51 1 

^itio»  females  «  .  .  ^  539 


rage  baptisms  in  the  first 
Males 
Females 

.  period : 

55* 

Less  by 

m                        « 

.         36 

»ii4  period.  Males 
Females 

w 

-    S«4 

-       478 

Less  by  -  -  •  46 

esc  are  or  may  be  the  number  of  weavers  that  enlist 
So  elsewhere,  to  leave  the  sexes  equal, 
deaths  in  the  first  period  : 

Females  -        -  ^  619 

Males  -  -  •  583 

Less  by         *  -  •  3S 

^rage^  second  period : 

Females        •  «  -        539 

Males  •  .  * 

Less  by  -  «  «> 

If  many  young  weavers  had  emigrated^  or  enlisted,  ia 

^teater  proportion  than  females  go  to  London,  &c.  if 

^^^ht  be  seen  in  this  comparison.     If  583  give  a  diminu* 

of  36,  then  511  should  diminish  31,  but  it  is  only^ 

;  had  they  emigrated  more  than  common,  this  nun^bet 

^uld  bate  exceeded  31. 

£ut  there  is  one  circumstance  which  throws  much  un* 

^^^ttaiDty  on  the  anquiryi  which  i%  tbc  aujookberi  an  increase 

ifoAroiK.j  1.  iog 


-^ 
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.    ^A#^.— Decreased. 
Ci^tuj.-— Much  the  same. 

PORI.NGLAKD  AUD  fRAMINOMAM,    iSoOi 

Quantity. — One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
common.    Known  for  many  years  to  he  fed  only  by  asses, 
and  the  worst  of  live  stock :  never  paid  (except  by  fining) 
one  shilling.     It  is  bad  land  ;  not  worth  more  than  los. 

Tlt/ie. — Commuted  by  a  corn  rent ;  which^on  thecum- 
mons  and  waste  lands,  shall  cc]ual  one-tenth  fart  ef  their 
improved  annual  value. 

Sheep. — ^Decreased. 

Cows. — A  decrease. 

RAKWORTH. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1790  -  -  5S 

Burials  •  -  *         45 

Increase  -  -  -  13 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  -  8$ 

Burials  -  -  ~         SS 

Increase  -  «  *       5^ 

RINGSTEAD. — ENCLOSED   1781. 

^antity. — Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-sevcp 
acres. 

50/7. — Sandy  loam. 

Kent. — Now  near  15s.  an  acre  round,  which  1$  coo- 
ttderably  more  than  double  what  it  was  before. 

Couru* — Five  shifts  at  present ;  before  irregiilar. 

Com, — The  produce  of  com  more  than  doubled. 

Slu^^ — As  ipany  ;  not  more ;  but  they  were  wretched- 
ly kept  before  the  endosore. 

C$w^% 
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br  oats;   3.  Land  for  shackage;  no  seeds :>.now   four 

shifts.  .-, 

Iw^wetfunt, — Much  has  been  and  will  be  dayedi  and 

tbe  success  very  great:  clover  introduced  and  wheat  on  itt 

and  the  crops  bear  quite  a  new  face:  Dr^  Hinton  hat 

had  seven  comb  an  acre  of  wheat.     In  all  respedts  tbe  im« 

proveroent  very  great  indeed.     The  fen  is  not  cultivated, 

for  the  drainage  de|>ends  on  Bedford  Level  i  and  it  is  no( 

dry  enough  to  pare  and  bum.  Ip  17999  they  were  drown* 

^  so  late  as  May. 

SAeep. — There  were  once  30CX)  very  haA  and  ill-fed 
&heep,  with  numbers  dying  for  want  of  food;  now  there 
are  not  more  than  1 100  kept,  but  they  are  far  more  valua* 
^Ic,   from  being  better  fcd^  though  no  change  in  breed. 

Cows. — There  were  about  240  or  250  kept  in  a 
Wretched  manner,  wandering  the  day  through  half-starved: 
••^w^  much  lessened ;  perhaps  half. 

Rates. — Average  of  three  years,  to  Michaelmas  I79$f 
^s,  2 J.  in  the  pound.     In  1800,  4s. 

■Poor.— There  were  72  commonable  messuages.     They 

^^  supposed  to  have  received  land  to  the  amount  of  81.  lOs* 

l^^annum,  for  each  right.     The  value  of  a  cohimoii 

■^cisuage,  about  five  years  before  the  enclosure,  was  no 

S^Koeas.     Now,   the  house  and  allorment  would  sell  for 

34^.    These  are  freehold ;  but  for  copyholds,  tlie  value 

*^^    They  may,   on  an  average,  be  reckoned,  rent  of 

■labitatioQ,  3I. ;  allotment,  81.  i(ds. ;  total,  iiK  i(>s. ;  and 

^lue,  300I.     fiesides  this  allotment,  each  has  tf  acre  ol 

*^  let  out  for  fuel,  supposed  to  yield  12,000  turft  yearly^ 

^  one  hearth,  the  calculated  consumption*     The  ancient 

^^^^ttages,  of  20  years  standing,  that  had  no  common  rights^ 

^ere  favoured  with  a  right  of  turbary  over  113  acres,  sab« 

i^  to  the  controul  of  the  fen  reeves,  to  cut  e^h  800  tur& 

There  might  be  about  20  cottagerS|  who  wUboat  a  right 

L  %  kept 
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Jmprrjtmnt. — The  renc  novt  nude  by  the  bcatli  u 
cliicfly  by  cultivatiug  parts  of  \x,  for  ilw  asustancc  of  die 
rabbits,  chat  arc  upon  the  remainder  :  before  lb«  enclosure 
die  poor  cut  whins  :ind  flags  every  where ;  since,  they  are 
Tcs[ri£lcd  to  iheir  own  allotments.  Mr.  GixotEtToHCt 
who  i>  lord  of  tltc  manor,  and  has  a  conuderaUe 
property  here,  manages  his  warren  by  thus  improving 
parts.  He  ploughs,  and  leaves  the  furrow  two  yean  to  rot; 
then  clays  it  50  loads  an  acre,  and  10  loads  of  muck, 
works  it  for  turnips,  which  are  good,  worrh  40s.  an  acre; 
these  are  sowed  with  sheep  And  cattle.  Sows  oau  n 
which,  in  a  season  not  io.->  dry,  yield  ten  coombs:  w 
these  he  lays  down  to  grass  for  as  many  years  at  it  « 
stand,  for  the  rabbits ;  these  new  layscaablc  them  R>  { 
milk,  and  bring  up  their  young  ;  when  grown,  they  (t 
upon  the  hng,  thus  giving  value  to  all  ihcrcM,  and  intl 
way  is  worth  20s.  an  acre;  but  would  not  let  cs  a  faxta 
bjr  iiselt,  for  more  than  js.  or  6s. 

Csrn. — Very  inucli  increased. 

Shtep. — N'>t  so  many  kept  as  before  the  eoclosnre. 

Ciivs. — Mucli  more  cattle  krpt.     Cow 
yet  the  farmers  gra7.c  moie  tlian  dairy  ;  and  the  tread  f 
great  ciittlc  is  wanting  in  ftcding  off  the  lurnips. 

Poor. — To  evcrr  commonjblc  right  hou;e  under  loj 
a  year,  there  is  a  right  alioiii-d  of  keeping  a  cow,  and  n 
hrifers,  or  a  mare  .iikI  a  foal,  and  of  cutting  ftid  ;  I 
twccn  three  and  four  hundred  acres  being  alloiitid  ftvdkit 
purpose.  This  coimnon  is  oot  ovcrsiockcd,  and  the  poor 
arc  much  better  t^ff  tiian  they  were  before,  as  they  have  it 
to  themselves,  all  great  commoners  being  excluded  ;  but 
being  invested  in  the  cli|ii oh- wardens  and  ovcTseeia,  as 
well  3s  in  the  lord  of  ilie  manor  and  the  rcQor,  tbere  an 
some  Abuses  which  might  hare  been  avoided. 

Titht. — Rtmuot  suhjcft :  pays  5s.  an  acre. 


^■v-«3 


Xntf.— Now  near  900I.  a  year.  The  award  and  all  the 
^ocQments  relative  to  the  enclosure  being  lost,  the  Rer. 
Air.  White,  the  redlor,  to  whom  I  applied,  and  who 
i^u  90  obliging  as  to  give  me  such  informatioo  as  was  in 
last  power,  eoald  not  satisfy  various  of  the  inquiries. 

Ptfulaiwu^-^For  ao  years  past : 
Aapcisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  .67 

Burials  -  •  .65 

Increase  -  »  a 


Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  '^74 

Burials  -  -  •  53, 

■ 

Increase  •  •  -  21 


ITbe  people  are  certainly  very  much  increased,  and 
than  any  account  of  this  sort  would  shew :  for  the 
^3>K  seven  or  eight  years  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much 
Wcreased  ;  these  bury,  but  do  not  baptise  in  the  church. 

In  178a  an  enumeration  taken: 
Inhabitants  .  -  .        133 

Houses  •"  -  -  3S 

Charged  to  window  tax  -  9 

Families  -  •  *  43 

Souls,  per  house  .  .  .  6| 

l^piisms  and  burials  for  7  years,  1 780  to  J 786,  44        45 
Average  -  -  -  6  6 

One  in  39  born— one  in  39  buried. 

PLUMBSTEAD. 

^t'^anhy.^^Abovit  600  acres  of  common.  No  half  year 
hod. 

'^^^•^^Common  worth  itt.  and  will  be  worth  •5s. 

^^''^'— Greatly  increased. 

L  3  5Ar^ 
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K£LLINC. 

Burials  twenty  years  before  the  enclosure         •  jj 

Bapciims  -  -  -51 

Decrease  •  "  "  3 

Boriak  twenty  years  since  the  enclosare  -  €6 

Baptisms  -  -  •         6t 

« 

Decrease  ... 

The  two  parishes  together. 
Fint  period.      Baptisms — Salt-House  -  164 

Kelling  -  -        S« 

a  16 

Borlals— Salt-House  -  IsS 

KclHng  .  -         gg 

Increase  -  •>  18 j^ 

Second  period.  Baptisms — Salt-House        -  I2i 

KcUing  -  -         61 

Burials — Salt- House  -  -      103 

Kelling  -  *  66 

169 

Increase  -  -  -  13 

"Whaterer  the  cause  be,  it  has,  therefore}  operated 
botli  parishes. 


SAYHAM 
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8AYHAM  AND  OVINGTON. — ENCLOSED    l8cX>. 

^imllty.^^Ot)t  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  coinmon ; 
no  half  year  land. 

S$iL — A  inarlcy  clay  bottom  at  I2  to  18  inches,  over 
Kr  a  vegetable  mould.     Very  iuperior  bnd:  friable  loam. 

/['/Af.— The  value  nothing ;  for  it  was  so  overstocked, 
that  though  the  land  is  very  tine,  yet  it  would  have  answer- 
ed much  better  to  have  paid  a  good  joist  price  for  putting 
cattle  out,  than  keeping  them  gratis  on  the  common: 
nocwithstanding  this  circumstance,  however,  and  the  faA 
that  the  common  was  of  no  value  to  the  public,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly yielded  a  rent  to  the  landlords  of  the  enclosed  pro- 
I  probably  to  the  amount  of  8s.  an  acre,  or  640I.  a 
ir.    After  enclosure,  worth  21s.  an  acre.     The  Com- 
AHUiioncrs,  in  setting  out  50I.  a  year  directed  by  ihezSt  for 
poor,  finding  that  the  rents  of  land  were  rising,  sold 
a  part  they  had  intended  for  that  purpose,  for  about 
S^*  ^u^  letting  the  remainder  by  audlion,  it  produced, 
a  21  yean  lease,  98L  138.     As  this  rent  arose  from  the 
^^>inpetition  of  the  farmers,  it  offers  a  curious  anecdote 
^^laching  the  value  of  land  ;  not,  however,  to  be  separated 
c^m  the  price  of  com. 
Ceurs€,'^MT.  Crowe,  who  lias  a  large  portion  of  the 
imon,  ties  his  tenants  to  either,  1.  Turnip ;  2.  Barley ; 
3*  Ckver ;  4.  Wheat;  or,  i.  Turnip;  2.  Barley;  3.  Grass* 
two  years ;  4.  then  two  crops  of  corn  or  pulse. 
Com. — An  immense  increase. 
Sitip, — There  will  be  fewer  sheep  kept ;  they  often  rotted 
»re ;  now  none.    There  was  a  walk  on  one  of  Mr. 
Ckow£*s  farms  for  36  score  ewes,  on  this  common  and  that 
^  Ovington,  and  the  two  tenants,  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
did  not  nokc  a  slul]in|r  profit,  such  were  tlie  losses.    The 
k  tenant 


1^6  £NCL0SI1IG« 

tenant  of  the  park  farm  has  bought  300  ewes  in  one  jcar, 
to  make  up  diese  losses. 

Cau/i.— Very  few  cows  were  kept,  except  by  copyhoU 
tenants:  but  it  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  fewer ^  bat  a 
Tcry  great  increase  in  grazing  beasts. 

T'itJie. — Remains  subje£i. 

Rauu — About  3s.  in  the  pound. 

Expenses. — 3600!.  on  Sayham  only,  which  was  tOQ9 
acres  of  the  1600;  land  was  to  be  sold  for  paying  k:  k 
iell  short  ^ool.  colle£lcd  by  a  rate. 

Poor. — An  allotment  of  nor  less  than  50L  a  year,  far 
distributing  to  the  poor  in  coals,  was  ordered  by  the  a£k;  it 
let  for  981.  There  were  100  commonable  right  hooMl. 
They  used  to  sell  a  cottage  of  3K  a  year,  with  a  ri|^t»  iar 
80U  For  each,  four  acres  were  allotted :  and  the 
with  this  allotment,  woukl  now  sell  for  ]6ol.  And 
is  very  remarkable,  every  man  who  proved  m  tke  Com* 
inissionersy  that  they  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  keeping 
stock  on  the  common,  was  considered  as  possessing  a 
common-right,  and  had  an  allotment  in  lieu  of  it.  Nor 
was  it  an  uniK>pular  measure,  for  there  were  only  two 
people  against  it  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Fences, — A  ditch,  hvc  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  sit  ss. 
for  seven  yards;  with  a  dead  hedge  and  quick.  Sixteen  rad» 
at  seven  yards,  cost  205.  lor  dead  fence:  quick, 5s.  a  1000^ 
aud  80  laid  into  a  lod.  The  best  fence  is  white  thorn  and 
sweet-briar  alternate  \  the  latter  proteds  the  former,  while 
it  ib  young,  and  the  quick  killing  itwhengrown»  remakll 
an  excellent  fence  at  a  good  distance. 

Improvement. — I'he  husbandry  of  breaking  np  ifae 
mon,  is  to  plough  once  for  pease,  oats,  or  cole ;  the 
former  all  dibbled.     Then  clay  60  loads  an  acre  of  14 
buslicls^  and  fallowed  for  turnips;  and  then  tke  common 

kmbaadfy. 
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hosbaodiy*     Ic  may  be  calculated  that  the  first  year  there 
600  acres  of  oats,  and  600  of  pease, 

acres  of  oats,  are  15  coombs,  some  broke 
«p  this  year  25.  This  is  9000  coombs  at 
UK.  -  -  -  4500    O    o 

acres  of  pease  at  5,  are  3000  coombs  at 
«4s.  -  -  -         aioo    o    o 


For  the  first  year         •  •  ;(^.66oo    o    o 

^0  cole  would  be  sown,  bat  they  cannot  get  all  read/ 
time  for  oats  and  pease. 

Second  year. 
acres  of  cole,  at  6  coombs,  2400  coombs 
atjos.  -  .  -      2600    o    o 

acres  of  wheat,  after  pease,  at  8  coombs, 
•4800  at  24s.  -  -  5760    O    o 

^00  acfes  of  turnips,  at3l.  •  1800    o    O 

;£'.ii,i6o    o    o 

Third  year. 
acres  of  wheat,  6  coombs,  2400  coombs 

^  24s.  -  •  •      2880    o    o 

acresof  turnips,  at  3L  -        -         1800    O    o 

acres  of  barley,  at  10  coombs,  at  i2s« 

^cr  turnips  fed  f  -        -       3600    O    o 

And -this  prodigious  produd  will  arise  in  three  years, 
the  culture  of  a  common  which  most  certainly 
produced  jool.  in  any  one  year,  reckoning  at  the 
^KJhcst  which  such  indefinite  returns  as  that  of  an  unlimit« 
td  ciqmmnn  can  be  estiiaatedar. 

Births 


1 
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POPULATIOK- 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -  18 

Burials  •  •  .  l« 

Increase  •  .  . 

Baptisms  from  1796  to  1799 

Burials  •  «  • 

Increase  •  •  • 


SEDGFORD. — ENCLOSED    I795. 

Quantity, — About  4000  acres. 

Soil. — Sand;    loamy  sand;  and  some  sandy  loam 
marie. 

Hint. — About  IIS.  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  doul 
what  it  was  before  the  enclosure. 

Course. — Before  enclosing,  the  management  was  qu  mtt 
irregular.  Now  it  is  in  five  shifts :  i.  Turnips  ;  2.  Barlfc  3; 
3.  and  4.  Seeds ;  and  5.  Wheat,  pease,  or  oats,  accordl  wig 
to  soil. 

Ojrn. — A  great  deal  more  than  ever. 

6Z'trp. — More,  and  better  than  before. 

Coivs, — Fewer. 

7'jf'ic'. — Renialns  subjccft. 

RatiS. — Arc  2s.  to2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Focr. — The  leal  poor  did  not -suffer  by  the  cnclosi^^^* 
but  the  allotments  to  common-right  houses,  which  bc^^^^ 
kept  two  cows,  amounted  only  to  half  an  acre,  in  liei^  ^ 
shackage,  and  the  common  of  above  100  acres. 

Imprcvemnit, — The  method  Mr.  Dursgate  toolc. 
improve  his   waste  was,    after  stubbing   the  whins, 
plough  and  sow  oats,  which  yielded  a  good  crop ;  het'^ 
fallowed  and  worked  it  well  for  wheat,  which  crop    ^  "^^ 


very   bad.     He   then   clayed  it  well,  and  sowed  turn  i  i^^* 


^Vich  were  very  fine,  but  from  a  tin^e  of  black  sand  in 
the  soil,  stock  did  not  prove  on  them.  Then  barley,  which 
hpkcd  beautifully  in^he  spring  (i3co)/t>(itfdl  off  in  'the 
diaughtyond  proved- a  bad  crop,  though  much  in  bulk. 

^    'SUARNBOURN. — ENCLOSED  ABOUY    30  YEARS. 

-•^uantitj. — Something  under  JOOO  acr^Sb 
Cwvi. — V^ry  much  ipcrcascd.  .. 


*^*^«« 


-     SHARRIKGTON.      ' 

■ 

Quantity, — Common 

200 

acres. 

Half  year  land     - 

I  to 

Whole  year  ditto 

S10 

* 

^90 

-R^nt* — Increased  full  one-third.  The  quality  value  of 
*Hff  common  was  i6s.  an  acre. 

c^ommon  Rights. — 37*;  and  3  acres  of  average  value 
^^^e  assigned  to  each  cottage-right  house,   to  enable  the 
^^Htager  to  keep  a  cow  :  their  cattle  before  were  starved, 
y  tlie  farmers  superior  stocking. 

C^orn. — Increase  in  the  proportion  of  150  additional 
*^rc8 cultivated;  and  the  improvement  of  hajf  year  land 
^^n^crted  to  whole  year. 

S^^^^.— Much  the  same. 

POPULATION. 

^ptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -  74 

-        43 


Burials 
Increase 


3« 


Baptiims  from  1790  to  1799        *  -  76 

Burials  -  -  *        36 

Increase  •  • .     .         -         40 

SHIPO- 


i 


I 


llHj 


.58 


POPULATIOK. 
Baptisms  from  ij8o  10  1789 
Burials 

Increatc  * 

Baptisms  from  1796  to  1799  ^ 

Burials  .         ji'   " 


Increase  .         i^    li 

'    ^1 

SEDGFORD^  g 

Quantity. — About  40  ' 

Soil. — Saod  \  \aaw  i. 
nailc.  ji^  * 

Rtm — About ;,  ? 
vliatit  wasbdir 

irregular.  N/ 

3.  and  4.- F 

to  smI. 

Ccm 

^^  SBROPHAM,   1798 

f  j^tity.—KhoMX  800  acres  comir 

/!fHi. — Will  ho  about  14s. :  was  bi 
Cpth. — Will  6c  greatly  incrcaied. 
Sheep  —Decreased. 
Ciwr.—Therc  will  be  at  many  as  1 
J^Mr.^About  50  or  60  acres  for 
cows ;  aiKl  will  keep  better  than  befoj 
prictorsoftwo  or  three  acres,  and  11 
allotments  added,  and  be  hetier  able  to 
^«*;.— About  4s.  in  the  i«und. 
T:the,~-htaA  allMted  for  uihc ' 


EMCLOKKO. 


SHIPDHAM — NOT  ENCLOStP. 


Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789 
Bur  bis 


Baptisms  from  179a  to  1800 
Burials 


BINGHAM — ENCLOSED. 


Baplisins  from  17  So  to  1789 
Burials 


Baptisms  from  179a  10  1799 
Burials 


tSRO?HAH.   1798.  '--- 

^mal^.'^Ahom  8t)o  acres  conuooa :  Mole  && 
land.  '^' 

JltKt. — Will  be  about  14s.:  was  before  didir '^i.' 

Cent. — Will  be  greal^  increaaed. 

SAetf. — Decreased. 
'  Cowr. — ^There  will  be  as  many  as  befxc 
'.'Tair. — About  50  or  60  acres  for  fnel :  rery  fcv 
oowt ;  and  will  keep  better  than  before :  %veral  littl 
pfieton  of  two  or  three  acres,  and  will  now  hinci 
allotments  added,  and  be  better  able  to  keep. 

■Jiaiti. — About  4s.  in  the  pound. 
.  Xf^r,— ItUid  aUoUed  lor  uUk.  ' 
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taOOLDHAM  AND   OARBOISE. — ENCLOSED  1794* 

^uanihy. — Whole  year  lands  -  820  acres. 

Common  fiekisy  commons,  and  waste       •        475^ 

5S70 

Titif, — Impropriations:  icisain  subject. 
P^r, — Two  allotments  at  Shouldham,  of  82,  and  13 
acres,  for  fuel :  what  they  have  is  good,  but  not  in  the 
^Miner  plenty ;  this,  however,    is  not  their  great  com- 
plaint, but  the  deprivaaon  of  keeping  live  stock:  they 
used  to  have  cows,  mares,  geese,  ducks,  &c. ;  but  now  no* 
thing;  and  their  bnguage  is  (I  talked  with  several)  that 
tHej  arc  ruined.     About   40  poor  peqplc  kept  cows  at 
Sli^ouldham ;    not  all  with  what  was  esteemed  a  right ; 
'^uc  if  the  commons  were  drove,   the  fine  was  small: 
^^^Ke  cottages  that  had  rights  and  allotments,  are  now  let 
^^^dy  as  houses,   and  the  allotments  laid  to  the  farucs. 
account  a  farmer  gave  me  was,  that  many  poor  kept 
A^'sbefoic  ;   now,  not  more  than  one  or  two.     It  is  suf* 
^^icntly  evident,  therefore,  that  tin:>  enclosure  classes  witli 
^*^c»se  whch  have  been,   i/i  this  rcspe^l^  injurious  to  the 
^^'^^r.     At  Garboiseihorpe,  the  poor  before  the  enclosure 
^^pr  about  ao  cows ;  now  none. 

Course. — The  former  husbandry  was : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Barley, 

a.  Wheat,  4.  Oats,  pease,  barley. 

^ow — 1.  I^urnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  liarley,  4.    Wheat. 

Ccm. — The  (Quantity  raised,  very  considertbly  increased 
^H  botli  paruhes. 

SJuep. — About  tlie  same  number  kept  as  before  at 
%Duldham  :  3  or  4CX^  fewer  at  Garboiseihorpe. 

Cows.'^Ai  least  50  fctver  than  before,  at  Shooldham^ 

NORFOLK.]  •        M  Krit 
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Rent, — The  old  rent  at  Shouldham  was  about  IJOOL 
Rates. — At  Shouldham,  is.  6d.  to  is.  io  tlie  pomd  B> 

fore ;  now  3s.  6d.  on  the  new  rental. 

50/7. — At  Shouldham,  much  good  loam  on  marlc  ;  and 
in  the  vale  an  cxtracrJinarily  fine  sandy  soil  of  great  dqtfh* 

SHOTTESHAM  ST.  MARY,  AND  SHOTTE&HAM  ALt 

SAINTS,    1781. 

Quant  It  J. — In  all  3561  acres:  about  314  acres  of  com- 
mon enclosed  by  the  aft. 

Rcfit. — It  was  good  land  ;  about  128.  an  acre,  qoalitj 
price  ;  now  above  20s. 

Course, — The  greatest  part  (3-4ths)  grass ;  the  arable- 
in — I.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  3.  Clover,  wheat. 

Corn. — Increased  proportionably. 

Cows. — Not  diminished  ;    cattle  in  general  very  roucr 
increased. 

Sieep. — I  ncreased. 

Poor. — A  common  of  48  acres  of  good  grass  allotted 
the  i)Oor,  occupying  under  5I.  a  year,  and  six  acres  of  lu 
for  fuel ;  also  another  common  of  six  acres  for  the  sai 
purpose.     To  each  cottage  a  right  of  keeping  a  co 
not  merely  common-right  houses,  but  to  poor  inhabitan 
indiscriminately. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  1792,  b*^^ 
poor  people  : — In  1 792,  1 1  cows  ;  two  occupiers  of  7  •  - 
each,  keep  two,  or  4 ;   in  all  i^. 

Note — before  the  enclosure,  only  four  cows  were  kcp^ 
by  poor  people  in  Shottesham. 

By  half  a  right  since  the  enclosure,  they  can  keep  a  iuJ; 
a  colt  not  exceeding  la  months,  or  an  ass,  or  three  geese,  a 
gander,  and  their  followers.     A  whole  right  is  a  cow,  a 

hone, 


} 
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horsC)  or  double  the  others.     In  1800,  increased  and.  in- 
creasing: great  conDpetition. 

Before  the  enclosure,  cottages  let  from  40s.  to  3I.  Now 
Mr.pBLLowEs  has  not  increased  the  rent  of  any  (all  at 
40S.)»  but  the  rent  of  others  is  increased  20s.  a  year  more 
tlian  before  the  enclosure.  It  has  upon  the  whole  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  poor ;,  and  ail  were  pleased  ;  their  share 
of  60  acres  in  300  was  uncommonly  large.  No  poor  person 
here*  if  becan,.and  will  pay,  but  may  be  supplied  with  milk. 
There  are  six  additional  rights,  which  produce  as  mady 
{uineas  a  year,  laid  out  in  improving  the  common,  by 
keeping  open  the  drains,  carting  on  the  earth  ftottk  theM, 
and  mowing  rushes. 

Tithe, — Remains  subje<f^. 

RateM. — About  1795.  they  were  at  9d.  in  the  poiifid; 
die  year  ending  Lady-day,  at  rack  rent  2s.  in  the  pound. 
Id  1789,  I  id.  in  the  pound;  paid  off  76I.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house,  besides  turnips.  Now  4s.  in  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Fbllowes'  father  (and  himself  continued  it) 
took  care  to  have  no  children  bound  to  weavers,  which 
his  been  a  principal  cause  of  preventing  poverty  being  an 
ixKreasing  inhabitant  of  these  parishes.  Another  cause 
has  been,  Mr.  Fellowes  having  established  a  poor-house 
for  all  the  Shottcshams,  for  the  reception  of  very  old  and 
very  young  people;  but  which  takes  in  none  that  can 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  sum  which  it  wbukl  de- 
mand to  keep  them  in  their  own  cottages :  this  has  also 
had  a  very  good  effe£t.  Another  plan  that  has  been  very 
successful,  has  been  a  steady  determination  in  Mr.  Fel* 
LOWES  to  get  children,  whether  from  the  house  or  from 
cottages,  to  be  put  out  for  a  year  in  farmers'  services ;  he 
abtolotely  requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  farmers  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  the  day  fixed^  the  children  of  a  due 

M  z  age 
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ago  are  brought  4tit  one  by  one,  and  offered  to  be  let:  if 
refused  without  a  premium,  los.  i$  offered  with  her  or 
him ;  if  no  ofi^r,  15s.  then  20s.  and  so  on  till  some  firmer 
agrees :  as  it  does  not  suit  Mr.  Fellowbs  to  take  then, 
hft  takes  the  burthen  of  any  cripple,  or  other  child  that  it 
p-11  ^Vularly  objeAionablc,  and  is  himsdf  at  the  expensoof 
prrv^iiring  tlicm  a  situation  without  a  premium. 
Earnings  in  the  house : 

£'  '-  ^ 

Lady-'l^v  1 798  to  Lady-day  1799,  ^Y  ^^'^y  peo- 
ple, -  -  -  39  10    o 
All  very  y^Ming  or  very  old. 
Lady-day  1788   to  Lady-day  1789,  by  twenty- 
six  people,            -             -             -             29  to      C 
Tlie  old  to  the  young,  as  three  old  to  four  young. 
In  1794  each  poor  person  in  the  house  cost,  exclusi^T' 
of  their  earnings,  2s.  8d.  per  week 
Jn  1784  each  cost  as.  per  week. 

Expenses, — The  total.  /^.  s, 

A  A  and  Law  charges  218  10 

Roads             -  -            105  o 

Commissioners            -  69  o 

Ditto  expenses  -             18  13 

Ditdiing            ^  -           43  o 

Surreyor             -  -            42  o 

Sundries           -  -           104  15  i 


Total  -  £'f>oo  19 


And  vet  (his  enclosure  was  opposed  in  Parliament. 


To 
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POPULATION. 

Id  Odober  1763,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martiix^  an  accu- 
rate account  c 

Sc.  Mary,  including  St.  Botolph         i^  souls. 
St.  Martin  -  -  6S 

All  Saints  -  •  372 

630 


In  1782, 

Sc.  Mary  and  St.  Martin 
All  Saints 

3H 
394 

JWi&j— St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin 
All  Saints 

708 

56 
80 

136 

^ow  they  are  certainly  increased. 

1"his  great  attention  to  getting  the  children  of  the  jK>or 

luto  service  and  habits  of  industry,  has  had  a  very  copsi- 

^rable  cffeA  in  keeping  down  rates,  ^hich  usually  rise 

>Q  proportion  to  negligence.     The  expense  of  these  pre- 

^^iums  is  paid  by  the  rate,  and  equally  home  consequently 

"J  the  whole  parishes. 

SHOTTESHAM    ST.  MARV. 

Twenty  years  before  enclosing : 
^a^isms  from  1760  to  1779  "  •  ^SS 

Burials  -  -  *  90 

Increase  *  *  65 

Twenty  years  since  enclosing: 
^siptiniis  from  1780  to  1799  •  -  165 

Burials  •  »  -  62 

Increase  •  -  *  103 

M  3  SHOT« 
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SHOTTESHAM  ALL  SAINTS. 

Twenty  years  before  enclosing : 
Baptisms  from  1760  to  1779  -  -  ^33" 

Burials  -  -  -  187 

Increase  ^  -  46 

Twenty  years  since  enclosing : 
Baptisms  from  178010  1799  -  -  313 

Burials  •  *-  -  213 

Increase  ...  lOO 


SNETTISHAM. — ENCLOSED  176a. 

^antity, — Five  thousand  acres  in  the  parish. 

Soil. — Various;  sand,  sandy  loam,  &c.  on  marie  and 
stone  and  gravel. 

Rent. — About4000l.;  but  in  a  valuation  in  i8oi>  has  been 
at  least  doubled ;  since  the  enclosure  perhaps  much  more. 

Course, — The  husbandry  is  six  shift :  i.  Turnips.  2. 
Barley.  3.  and  4.  Seeds  for  two  years.  5.  Pease.  6. 
Wheat. 

Corn. — Very  greatly  increased. 

Sheep. — Increased  certainly. 

Cows. — Increased ;  neat  stock  also  much  ;  many  bul- 
locks fattened  in  marshes  o^)cn  to  the  sea,  before  the  en? 
closure. 

Tithe. — Free  of  all  tithes. 

Jiates. — On  an  average  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Expenses. — 2  200I . 

Poor, — The  poor  had  an  allotnfftnt  of  90  acres  for  cyt» 
ting  £ag,  which  they  make  little  use  of;  1  did  not  see 
one  stack  on  it :  no  right  of  common  on  it :  there  are  ten 
jittle  proprietors  of  commonable-right  houscsi  who  have 

3'4» 
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3$  4i  5f  69  or  more  acres  of  tand,  keep  cows,  and  are 
m  comfoitabk  circumstances. 

^0fukti$m. — No  register  kept  for  many  years  previous 
to  1760;  I  can  therefore  only  give  the  last  twenty,  as  if 
no  enclosure  had  taken  place. 

JBaprisms  from  1780  to  1789  •  -.  219 

Boriab  ...  218 

Increase  ... 

from  1790  to  1799  *  *        ^67 

fiurials        •  -  -  -  141 

Increase  -  -  -  126. 


SPROWSTON* 

-^^^^amiiy, — Eight  hundred  acres  in  common ;  no  half 
y^*>-  land. 

Jf^n^ — Worth  6s.  raised  to  14s.     • 
^^^^.-^-Greait  increase. 
^^e^.-.i>ecreased. 
C^evc;i...None ;  nor  will  tliere  be  any. 

f 

TACOLN£STON — ACT  I778. 

^^Mttj. — Six  or  700  acres:  with  Thorpe  zooo. 
^*/.— Pretty  good  mixt  soil. 
X«itf. — Quality  158.  to  20s.  but  now  let  higher. 
CoHL — All  to  com,  and  fences  well  got  u{>:  a  valuable 
iiDprovement. 

ITIFFKEY  AND  MORSfON. — ENCLOSED  1793* 

%i«iOf. — About  3400  acres,  and  1200  of  salt-marsbes« 
Y^  little  common.    Value  about  1400I. 

M  4  Ttthi. 
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Tithe. — Remains  Bubjefi.  Glebe  of  two  paridies  Isaiii 
together  to  one  parsonage.     Livings  consolidated. 

Obje^. — The  ohjcdt  of  the  enclosure  was  chiefly  <o 
Iiy  the  bnd  together*  and  to  extinguish  riglus  of  thadcar^C* 
He.  The  common  did  not  contain  above  50  acres,  ^  ^ 
therefore  was  a  very  small  objed. 

Rent. — Lord  Townshend  advanced  his  farms  s^ 
a  year,   on  1900  acres,  for  the  expense  of  Ii5cl« 
rfiare  of  the  enclosure,    besides  the   tenants  doing  t 
fences:  at  least  1000I.  a  year  added  to  the  whole  rent 
The  marshes  are  valuable  only  as  a  sheep-walk  at  certain 
times,  fof  the  spring  tides  overflow  them. 

¥4or. — The  cottagers  that  kept  cows,  asses,  or  horses- 
had  allotments  of  land. 

Sheep. — More,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality. 
.  Cows, — More  kept  now  than  before ;  for  one  of  th^ 
farms,  the  pasture  of  which  was  at  a  distance  before,  is-  ^ 
now  become  a  dairy  one. 

Expenses. — 12s.   an   acre,    exclusive  of  fences,  whicl^  ' 
were  done  by  the  owners  or  tenants. 

Improvement, — It  has  been  a  very  capital  one  in  evei 
rcspeS,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  much  ameIiorat< 
—less  wandering  and  idleness.     The  improvement  is  th< 
more^remarkahle,  as  the  usual  objedl  in  Norfolk  enclosui 
(commons)  was  almost  wanting. 

Corn. — Being  half  year  land  before,  they  could  raise  n< 
turnips  except  bv  agreement,  nor  cultivate  their  land  tc 
the  best  advantage  :  they  raise  much  more  corn  tlian  be- 
fore. 

STOKESBY. — ENCLOSED   I722. 

This  was  an  enclosure  of  about  350  acres  of  mars 
common,  which  is  on  the  river  leading  to  Yarmouth: 
walked  three  mfles  from  Acle,  and  crossing  the  fe 
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cade  joquirics  for  some  penon  who  could  give'  me  infbr* 

i&ition»  but  all  were  long  since  dead :  1  was  assured  that 

diree  or  four  acres  were  laid  to  each  conttnon-right  house, 

Ittides  an  allotment  in   common  of  eighteen   acres  of 

oarsh  for  the  poor  -that  had  no  cotuges  of  their  own, 

which  remains  so  at  present.     All  those  allotments,  how* 

ever,  for  rights,  have  been  sold  long  ago,  as  the  whole 

parish  is  now  the  property  of  one  person.    By  means  of 

tiis  common  left,  there  are  17  or  18  cows  now  kept  by 

th^  poor  people,  who  buy  hay  or  other  winter  food.    Poor 

rasccs  about  4s*  in  the  pound.     The  parish  register  at  Yar- 

6WAFHAM. — NOT  ENCLOSED. 

Ten  years,  from  1780  to  1789: 

Baptisms  .-  «  ^i^ 

Burials         *  «  -  489 

Increase  -  •  1^0 

Ten  years,  from  1790  to  J799: 

Baptisms  -  •  {^er 

Burials  -  •>  og^ 

Increase  ->  «       *       266 

^«.— The  rental  in  Swafham  in  1795. 

Land  at  i6t.  an  acre                •  jC*  3^^^ 

Besides  above  2000  acres  of  common. 

Houses            -                «            •  1875 

Stock  in  trade  and  mills          -  •  '      120 

ReAory,  tkhe  and  glebe               »  387 

"Vicar           •             -             -  ij;o 

C  5640 

Number 


I  TO                                         EXCLOSIN'C. 

Number  of  inhabitants  in  S\^ 

r'afham  in 

1782 

• 

- 

1877 

17^2 

- 

2031 

Mean  number  from  Jan.  178 

2  to 

Dec. 

1791 

»9S4 

Average  baptisms  each  year 

- 

• 

63 

Burials  ditto 

- 

■ 

45 

Baptisms,  one  in  31. 

Bufials,  one  in  43^. 

Died  from  1784  co  1794 — t 

eleven  ycars^   484, 

or  44 

average : 

Of  which  under  i  year 

- 

136 

At     I  ditto 

- 

30 

2  to     4 

- 

23 

5  to    9 

- 

12 

10  to  19 

- 

36 

20  to  29 

- 

42 

30  to  39 

- 

as 

40  to  49 

- 

39 

SO  to  59 

- 

33 

60  to  69 

- 

57 

70  to  79 

- 

42 

80  to  89 

- 

»9 

484 


From  DeceiTibfr  1798  to  February  1799. 


There  (lied,  i 

of 

82 

I 

of 

99 

\ 

of 

95 

I 

of 

78 

I 

of 

89 

I 

of 

83 

I 

of 

73 

I 

of 

.  77 

In 
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1798,    Males 

1022 

Females 

1126 
2148 

Males  between  15  and  60 

. 

494 

Waggons 

- 

44 

Cans 

- 

89 

Farm  horses 

- 

227 

171 


ice  of  the  best  wheat  and  barley  at  Swaf ham  market« 
le  market  day  after  Christmas^  as  ascertained  by  a 
rent  paid  by  the  re£lor  to  the  vicar. 


Wheat* 

Barley. 

- 

iC-»3 

0  0  per  last. 

^.6 

0  0  per 

last. 

- 

16 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

• 

1$ 

15  0 

6 

ij  0 

•m 

14 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

• 

12 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

f 

- 

II 

0  0 

5 

10  0 

. 

21 

0  0 

'    9 

10  0 

• 

18 

0  0 

S 

10  0 

- 

11 

0  0 

5 

S  0 

- 

12 

2  6 

5 

10  0 

- 

12 

0  0 

5 

15  0 

- 

12 

5  0 

S 

15  0 

- 

16 

0  0 

10 

0  cf 

- 

i^ 

0  0 

7 

0  0 

- 

21 

0  0 

9 

0  0 

- 

19 

10  0 

10 

10  0 

- 

"5 

0  0 

.7 

0  0 

- 

21 

0  0 

9 

10  0 

m 

16 

10  0 

7 

9  0 

m 

16 

10  0 

7 

IJ  0 

- 

»9 

0  0 

9 

10  0 

• 

21 

0  0 

10 

10  0 

• 

H 

10  0 

la 

10  0 

»773 
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Wheat. 

Barky. 

»773 

- 

£'2^     00  per  la?t. 

^.11   zo  0  per  lasc. 

»77-t 

• 

2^     0  0 

11    15  0 

•775 

- 

18   10  0 

II     00 

1776 

- 

18     0  0 

7   IS  0 

'777 

- 

20     0  0 

9   10  0 

J778 

- 

20     0  0 

9   10  0 

'779 

- 

13     0  0 

7  15  0 

1780 

- 

25     0  0 

800 

1781* 

- 

20     00 

75b 

1782 

- 

26     0  0 

14     0  0 

1783 

- 

23   10  0 

13  >S  0 

178+ 

- 

24    0  0 

10  10  0 

1785 

- 

19     0  0 

10  10  0 

1786 

- 

17   10  0 

10    s  0 

1787 

• 

21     00 

10    0  0 

1788 

- 

22   10  0 

9  10  0 

1789 

- 

26     0  0 

II   IS  0 

1790 

- 

25  10  0 

II     50 

179 1 

- 

21     00 

IS  10  0 

179a 

- 

19     0  0 

15    0  0 

•793 

- 

22     0  0 

15    0  0 

'79+ 

- 

25  10  0 

14  10  0 

'79? 

- 

55     0  0 

17    0  0 

1796 

- 

28     0  0 

II     60 

'797 

• 

20    0  0 

10  10  0 

1798 

- 

21   10  0 

12  10  0 

'799 

- 

48     0  0 

28    0  0 

1800 

- 

66    0  0 

38    0  0 

1801 

- 

31    0  0 

20    0  0 

>802 

» 

26  10  0 

ir  lo  0 

Until   1792   the  last  coLtained  si  coombs:  since tha 
timCj  20. 


TIIF 
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THE  H£ATH. 

re  IS  no  clay  under  it»  that  has  yet  been  discovered : 

and ;  and  it  is  questioned  whether  it  will  answer 

ig:  the  town  of  Swaf  ham  feeds  it,  and  cuts  fuel; 

a  sheep-walk  over  it.     It  conrains  about  2000 

NGT0N9  ST.  John's,   and  $t.  Clement's.— 

ENCLOSED  1790. 

rfi/jr.«~Lands  allotted,  868  acres»  all  a  salt-manh 
n,  embanked  from  the  sea.  One  hundred  and 
1  commonable  rights  on  it. 

tvitmnt. — The  traft  was  worth  less  than  nothing  : 
ijurioos  by  the  commoners*  cattle  being  often  swept 
f  the  tides  ;  when  embanked^  it  was  valued  to  the 
Ges  at  2p.  an  acre,  and  is  let  from  20s.  to  40s. ; 

uc€. — From  yielding  nothing,  it  is  now  all  ploughed 
pped  with  wheat,  oats,  cole  sced»  and  some  beans, 
if  it  laid  to  permanent  grasss. 

TWfx.— The  bank  cost,  and  was  tli^n  -1 

deserted,  the  sea  breaking  it  J  ^^"5  ^ 

But  afterwards  completed         8032     o    a 


£■ 

12,567 

0 

0 

Sluice 

309 

0 

0 

A  partition  bank 

m 

254 

0 

0 

AfSt,  Solicitor,  &c. 

- 

759 

0 

0 

Comniissi::)uers,  &c. 

• 

^^^ 

0 

0 

Survey 

200 

0 

0 

14,603 

0 

0 

Sundries 

- 

2367 

0 

0 

Total  -  ;C-*^»97^    ^    o 
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Population. — Ten  years  before  embankment ; 
Baptisms  from  1 780  to  1789 

Burials  .  •  • 

« 

Increase  - 

i 

Ten  years  since  the  embankment : 
Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799 

Burials  -  '      « 

Increase  -  - 

• 

This  account  is  surprizing,  if  wc  look  to  the  bah 
that  near  9C0  acres  ofwaste  should  he  brought  into  op 
tillage,*  and  have  no  effect,  or  rather  a  had  one  on  p 
tation,  seems  extraordinary.  It  couki  not  result,  1  si 
suppose,  from  the  profligacy  introduced  by  the  ban 
though  it  might  be  something,  for  that  cause  covM 
one  would  suppose,  be  more  than  temporary,  even  il 
effefl  was  certain.  Has  it  been  caused  bv  removii 
much  further  the  effecl  of  the  tide  in  amelioratin] 
atmosphere  of  this  low  tra£t  of  country  ?  However 
comparison  must  not  be  estimated  altogether  froir 
balance,  as  stated  above,  because  men  leave  a  parish, 
are  buried  elsewhere ;  the  christenings  are  a  better 
perhaps,  and  these  have  iucreasciJ. 

THORPE  ABBOTS. 

Here  Mr.  Pitts  has  56  acres  of  common,  and  i 
mining  to  improve  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  advertise 
labourers,  and  had  above  40  people  at  work :  he  dit 
and  hollow-drained  the  whole  in  six  weeks;  and  has 
clayed  it  80  feads  an  acre.  Quality  price  about  14 
acre. 

Ti 
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TITCHWELL. — ENCLOSED  '1786. 

Quantity. — A  small  common,  and  much  /lalf  year  laoiL 
S$iL — A  good  loam. 

Corn. — Greatly  increased.     The  half  year  land  was  in 
irery  irregular  management ;  now  in  six  shifts. 
Sheep, — More  than  doubled. 

Cattle. — Neat  cattle  trebled.     The  whole  parish  could 
not  muster  more  than  25  cows  before  the  enclosure;  now 
ode  farmer  has  wintered  ICX3  beasts. 
Jlthe. — Remains  9ubje£l. 

Hini. — Three  hundred   acres  of  salt-marsh  were  em- 
I>anked  by  the  afl,  and  raised  rrcftn   is.  6d.  to  at  least  20s. 

POPULATION. 

isms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -  45 

Burials  -  •  -  29 

Increase  -  •  «  16 

Sxtsms  from  1790  to  1799  -  "39 

Burials  -  -  -  25 

Increase  -  -  -  14 


THORNHAM. — ENCLOSED  I794. 

Quantity. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  acres ;  of  whicfx 
^  ling  common  of  300  acres. 

^m7.— Sandy  loam. 

Ctfnr.^-Much  more  produced  than  before  the  enclosure. 

Sheef.'^^fort  enclosing  there  was  but  one  flock  in  the 
parish,  of  about  300 ;  now  not  less  than  900. 

Cows. — Rather  lessened ;  but  not  amongst  the  poor. 

Ttthe. — Remains  subjed. 

Expimsis.'^Tyfitht  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre. 

Poor. 


Ten  vear.  before '  ^com««««»^^^- 

,,  Jtro.  1780  »  X789  ^,  ,«i  *c  c,- 

Bu.ia^s  -  J  a  right  to  cut  60 

-     -    „^cb  bcttei  situation 
Increase  mucn  « 

Ten  year* »' 

aptUtns  from  1790  V: 
Burial* 

Incrca'  ,/ 

that  near       r 
linage  j^rc^^^ 


THO»^^^^' 


btio 
su' 

,s.T>sfromi79«>»°^799 
J^P"'       Burials 


Increase 


Thvcc  tbousa 

Lord  FetR^ 
Rated  at 
Inhabitants 

Cotta&es 
Vooi-rates,  iSo* 


WEST  ToW-rs. 

,,a  aiu\  .is  acre. 

64. 


i^ 


/JS^ 


10 

UPTOH 


VI 


UPTON. 

It  -  '■- 

,  f^mmay. — Boo  to  looo  acres  of  commooy  ao  half  year 
faiod ;  but  great  advantage  by  laying  properties  together. 
^0tf«— -By  giving  contiguity,  land  of  5s.  fftade  worth 
The  common  was  under  water ;  now  drained  by  ^ 
itDy  and  worth  iSs.  to  20s.  per  acre. 
;CSpnf.— Will  be  increased. 
Shitp^ — None  before ;  but  there  will  be  somi. 
€!afws. — ^Very  few  ;  bu(  there  will  be  a  great  increase 


4  *\ 
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• 


POPULATION. 


from  1780  to  1789  -    .  -  100 


Burials 


49 


Increase               •  -  51 

from  1790  to  1799  •  -          79 

Burials                •  •  44 

Increase               «  '^  ZS 


WALSHAM    ST.  LAWRBNCS. 

'^ptisms  from  1780  to  1789 
Burials 

105 
71 

Increase 

34 

^P^Iamifrom  1790  to  1799 

Burials            •               .               « 

118 
41 

Increase            .... 

77 
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if8  sifcfcotfiro. 

WALSHAM    ST.  MARIES.' 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789 

'    Bur'iaft  '      •  •    . 

Inci^ase   •     '  .  - 

•  1  ■ 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799      .  • 
Burials 


About  2000  acres  in  (he  two  parishes.  Thff^ai 
going  to  enclose  chc  common,  and  half  year  lands. 

•  ^  •  ■  J  •  •  ■  ■ 

WALLINGTON,  ELLOW,  AND  NORTH  COVE,    I797. 

Quantity. — Four  hunJrcd  ahJ  twenty  acres  0/ comoKM 
no  open  nclJ. 

R^nt. — Before  enclosing,  the  commqa  was.  woith  n 
thing:  now  14s.  an  acre. 

Corn. — Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ploughed. 

SAerp, — They  kept  very  few  :  but  now  will  keep  nuu& 

Cows. —  Much  increased. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjeft. 

Hates. — An  Incorpoiaccd  hundred. 


WALPOLE. 

In  1770,  Walpolc,  St.  Pct<^,  and  St.  Andrew. 

Pasture  land  -  -  4130  acre 

Arable  -  -  -  ^050 

Common,  or  waste,  about  •  2500 

8670 

In  the  occupation  pf  103  persons,  at  the  yearly 

Tent  of  -  -  -  £-41^ 

Assessed  to  the  bnd-tax»  at      .  -     .  19c 

Farmei 


JKHCMaUKfc  Iff 


Semnti              -                 -             i6o  . 

Labonrerst.  and  wives  and  children           8i 

Foot  mauhtaided  by  tne  parish         -         at 

Souls        -             .           538 

If 

Hoases     .  •    -             •             -         12O 

' ».  ■* 

Cows          -.          -               -           aoo 

•  1'. 

Horses          -        -           -          -310 

■■  »•-';• 

.ScastSy  young  and  feeding        -        •     580 

1 

Sheep          •           -               *        10,000 

• 

Hogs         .           -                 -330 

R.ases  in  i73a«^hurdi       «* : .  *  -       ad. 

Poor       ...     6 

- 

Highways         •        -     O 

1760— Church        -           -..4 

Poor       -        •       -     8. 

Highways        •        -:    0 

• 

L767-n*Church          -         •     a 

I  ■      I 

.J^oor        -        -       -    10 

• 

Highways         -        -     3 

■ 

-^4«ntf|ijr.— One  diousand  three  hundred  acres 

of  salt* 

^^■^h  were  embanked  and  enclosed  in  1789. 

WHEATXNG. — ENCLOSED  I780.  < 

<^si0«/i{y.— About  4500 :  common  400  acres. 
^'mfr$vimiHt. — The  chief  obje£k  was  laying  property  in 
^^  former  open  field  together:  there  were  50alIotmencs 
^^ke  common  to  commonable  rights,  eight  acres  eacn. 

Conf.^Not  increased ;   by  reason  of  a  large  po  tion 
^^ned  and  planted  by  a  nobleman  who  resides  here. 

^hitp.»^hxt  better  than  before  the  enclosure ;  but  not 
■^  many  by  some  hundreds. 
CtfWi.— <jreatly  lessened. 

N  a  Focr. 


closurt.  •    •"'■»  ' 


\,t  ....        .    «. 


WlNFAllTHINO.r-ii9T  I78l. 

^uantitj.^^Aboixt  600  acres  of   heath  and  commoo 
DO  open  arable. 

SoiL^A^ike  chat  of  Banham,  but  hardly  so  good.- 

JSArr.-^Quality  price,  from  7s.  to  20s. 

Corn.'^AW  turned  to  arable. 

SAcfp.'^SiK  to  700  sheep,  were  kept,  and 
300  i  but  of  amucli  better  sort. 

Cwi.— The  same  as  before. 

Improvcnunt. — All  cbyed»  and  holioW<4fa-ained' wki 
wet.  '  •'' 

Tithe. — fbcmains  subjcdl. 

Rates. — Two-and-sixpcnce  to  3^.    ' 

Expenses.^SomtHtiWig  under  2C00l.- 

Po»r, — Twenty   acres  alloCtcd  for  fuel;    many  aHoci^Kbr- 
xnents  to  little  people;  and  they  arc-* wdi  content;  ai 
have  kept  thnn  :  they  have  much  henip,  wheat,  fcc.  ai 
well  managed. 

'   An  account  of  the  number  of  baptisms  and  bnriaU  in 
parirh  church  of  Winfarthing,  for  forty  yean  last  past : 
fiurialsfrom  1762  to  1780         -  -  -         gg^ 

Baptisms       •       -  -  -        -  •  k 

Increase  '  -  - 

Baptisms  from  1781  to  1799 

Burials  ... 

Increase  -  -  -      . 

WRENNINGHAM. — ALLOTTED  IN   I779. 

Sluantity. — Two  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 

Rmt, 


will,  vith  tbe  barnSy  maintain  them  the'^^iuter^  and'tlra 
400  acres  of  pasture  will  suppon  the  200  horses^  ^vith 
iiHRs  and  coirs,  in  summer.  The  improved  rent  on  the 
lO^OOO*  acres,  is  for  a  lease  of  14  years,  7725I.  The 
tithe,  for  14  yean,  about  1500I.  a-year.  Capital  to 
flockf  and  improrement,  about  io,oooI.  being  addi- 
tions to  farms  adjoining.  The  interest  500I.  '  Labour 
fur  said  lands,  including  harj^est,  50001.  Seed  com,  2td6l« 
Wedr  and  tear ;  the  blacksmith  wilt  be  about  500!.;  wltaei- 
'Wingfit,  about  iboii  $  carpenters,  looK;  small  se«ds,3ool.'> 
fQQr-nttt»  on  an  avetage,  at  5s.  103  il.  5^.  r  cajytial  for 
joooJ  acre»  of  pasture,  6000I. ;  interest,  306I.  Contin- 
gmaieBf  &c.  mby  be  estimated  at  loool. 


lithe               -         - 
Interest  of  capital,  on  the  arable 

1500 
-        500 

Labour              -              - 
Seed  com            ... 

^000 
«    2206 

Wear  and  tear 

700 

Small  seed,  lOOO  acres,  at  6s. 

Kates 

Interest  of  capital,  for  pasture 

Contingencies 

300 
103  X 

300 
looo 

Rent 

»3.53« 
772s 

20,256 

Produce          -             -          • 
Expenses           ... 

35.000 
20,256 

Profit 

4.744 

This  calcnlatbn^  whitb  does  Mr.  Buaton  credit,  sets 
iiYcry  dear  lighti  the  imfiensc  advanuges  nvhich  have 

N  4  resulted 


I&4  tsCLOStKO. 

reiulted  fr«m  the  enclosures  in  which  he  hit  heea  t 
ployed. 

In  i]t  the  enclosures  in  whith  Mr.  Alcur  hat  h 
concerned  as  a  Commissioner,  h  tm  not  been  the  p 
to  put  poor  men  to  the  proof  of  the  Ugaiuy  of  their  cla. 
but  (he  mere  practice,  and  if  liiev  have  proved  ibe  pradice 
even  of  cutting  turf,  ii  has  been  considered  as  a  right  of 
common,  and  allotted  for  accordingly. 

In  the  several  parliameotary  enclosures  of  Snettisham. 
Ringsicad,  Heacham,  Darsingham.  Sharnhorac,  .Friog. 
Sedgford,  Thornham,  Tichwcll,  and  Hunttoa,  whkh 
are.all  in  Mr.  Stvl£MAn's  vicinity, the  ctfcdi  haa  been, 
at  least  doubling  the  produce  :  many  of  the  form-houiCi 
were  before  in  the  villages,  and  the  distance  to  the  fields 
JO  great,  that  no  improvements  were  undertaken.  TT»e 
houses  are  now  on  the  farms,  apd  die  improvements  very 
great.  In  respeA  to  the  rent,  the  first  leases  wen  ol  a  low 
rate,  from  the  allotted  lands  being  in  a  most  impoverished 
condition  :  but  on  being  let  a  second  lime,  where  that  has 
taken  place,  rhc  rise  has  been  coiuidcnble. 

In  enclosures,  in  which  Mr.  GoocH,  ofQyiii 
has  been  a  Commissioner,  claying  found  of  grcaiadvan*'^ 
tagc  upon  fresh  land ;  it  divides  and  mixes  well  wiib  itie 
decaying  turf.  Mr.  Gooch  recommends  one  earth  for  oau, 
by  all  means  dibbled ;  then  a  second  crop  harrowed  ;^  then 
turnips  and  barley,  oroats  laid  with  Meds  ;  clover,  irefoile, 
and  a  little  ray,  or  better  no  ray.  Leave  it  a  year,  and  then 
clay,  if  a  deep  loose  bottom,  lOO  loads;  but  if  shallow, 
near  brick-earih  or  clay,  about  60.  Leave  it  wjih  the 
clay  on  it  a  year,  and  it  incorporates  immediately. 

In  tliG  enclosures,  particularly  remarked  by  M^- B^ad- 
riELD,  of  Hcacham,  two  methods  have  been  pursued,  but 
tliai  inielligeni  ^rmer  recnmmcndi  on  dry  laiu],  after  grub- 
bing the  whin;,  to  plough  and  dibble  in  oalt;  (hen  tecbf 


:re  that  has    .. 
!yiA-i»<iitJ 


^ 


'^irliicli  he  thinks  better  for  keeping  land  clean, -tHarrlehMj; 
lie  two  yean. 

FENCES. 

In  diese  several  Norfolk  enclosures,  the  fences  consist 
a  ditch  fbnr  feet  wide  and  three  deep,  the  quick  laid  in- 
die bank,  and  a  dead  bush  hedge  made  at  the  top.-* 


s.    J. 
banking,  and  planting        -  *         '     3 

,  a  load  205.  does  near  30  rods  -         13 

o    6 


3    o 


Banham  and  Carleton  enclosures  are  well  grown, 
the  feooes  excellent ;  but  this  much  depends  on  good 
and  attention;  for  if  the  banks  are  made  too  steep,  or 
ly  diey  slip  down,  and  gaps  are  the  consequence. 
Kir.   Reeve,  of  Wighton,  in  forming  new  fences, 
a  complete  summer-fallow  t6  the  lines  where  the 
^^icks  are  to  be  set,  and  dresses  the  land  with  a  good  com- 
.:   and  instead  of  leaving  the  bank  in  a  sharp  angle 
lop,  he  flattens  it,  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Mr.  Hill  remarks,  that  in  making  new  fences,  a  south- 
^rty  aspe^  in  strong  land,  will  be  a  fence  four  years 
^^^Qoer  than  a  northerly  one ;  but  on  light  sandy  land,  the 
^^mh  best,  for  the  sake  of  moisture  ;  on  mixed  soils,  he 
Vttfiecs  die  east  and  west. 

Mr. 


^86  swcLpfWQ. 

.  Mr.  CoKB  has  moveable  gates,  aa^jp)stt»,  '^ititsjja 
be  to  called,  to  place  in  rows  of  jhardlcs;:  tbej  are  a  ye 
useful  contrivance;  set  down  expeditioiitlyy  and  nov 
witbmatease. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


ARABLE  LAND. 


WE  arc  now  come  to  the  grand  obje<5l  of  Norfolk 
hushaodry:  in  all  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  the 
coimcy  is  not  conspicuous  for  singularity  of  system,  bat 
<n  chc  management  of  arable  land  much  indeed  will  be 
^und  interesting. 


SECT,  I. — OF  TILLAGE. 

It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  on  every  branch  of  diis 
*^^eA  largely,  but  as  much,  in  that  case,  would  be  insert* 
^  >n  this  Report,  equally  applicable  to  almost  every  county 
^  the  kingdom,  the  writer  will  confine  himself  to  the 
^^^'^ervattons  he  adhially  made  in  Norfolk. 

fUughiug. — There  is  a  great  difierence  in  ploughing  in 
^^Qt  Norfolk ;  on  some  farms  I  have  remarked  the  fur- 
*^^^  to  be  cut  flat  and  clean,  but  on  others  wrest  baulked^ 
^y  tilting  the  plough  to  the  left,  whidi  raising  the  share 
^n,  makes  that  inequality,  and  is  panly  the  occasion  of 
^y  having  fbuad  so  many  ploughs  at  work  which  would 
^\ot  go  a  single  minute  without  holding. 

-  lo  East  Norfolk  the  ploughmen,  to  prevent  the  toil 
^rhen  moist  from  turning  up  in  whole  glossy  furrows, 
'^hich  they  term  <*  scoring,"  tie  a  piece  of  strong  rope- 
^am  round  the  plate  or  mouU-board,  which  by  these 
^sieans  is  prevented  from  afting  as  a  trowel  upon  the  soil. 
^Ia&shall. — I  found  ihU  d)e  praAice  at  present,  but 

was 


W3S  inrotmeil  ttist  i(  was  not  so  grn^rally  wantcil  n  for- 
merly, which  ihey  iiiribuicd  ro  bciicr  consirmf^cd  flaii, 
or  mouM  boards. 

Dtpifi. — Mr.  Thurtei-L,  at  Gorlslonc.  Dear  Yw- 
mouth,  has  2  great  ojHr.ion  of  «kep  |iIoQgbing  -,  ihrce  or 
four  inches  arc  a  common  deplh  about  him,  but  when 
Ijnd  is  clean  lie  alwavs  plongtn6vc,  and  sometimes  iJx  or 
Seven;  he  is  c-trelu),  liowrvcr,  not  id  du  ilii!  on  fbul 
land  ;  he  has  no  apprehension  ol  breaking  ihe  pan,  having 
many  times  gone  depth  enough  for  that  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  as  to  bringing  up  a  dead  soil,  lie  has  noc 
seen  any  ili  elTcfls  from  it :  his  land  is  a  good  sandy  loam, 
on  a  clay,  marie  or  gravel, 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  »«f  a  different  opinion ;  he 
is  not  fond  of  deep  ploughing  ;  lie  thinks  four  inches  deep 
enough  ;  his  ideas  on  this  lubjefl,  however,  seem  to  ha»e 
been  chiefly  the  result  of  a  trial  made  by  his  failtcr,  v4io 
broke  the  pan  by  trench- ploughing  a  piece  of  land,  which 
has  ever  since  been  full  of  cbaiiock,  &c.  Tlie  di(- 
fiirencc  of  iheir  soils  will  not  account  for  this  oppoeition 
of  semimenl :  GoHstone  is  a  very  good  sandy  loam  U  MK. 
or  35s.  an  acre,  though  certainly  inferior  in  depth  and 
goodness  ro  the  land  at  Caistor.  In  discourse  with  ihcw 
two  gentlemen  on  (his  iubjefl,  Mr.  Everit  rcinaiked  to 
Mr.  Thurtell,  that  tf  he  ploughrd  docprr  than  com- 
mon, he  ought  10  add  manure  proponicnahly  to  tite  quan- 
tity of  soil  Stirred  ;  an  okl  idea  of  mine,  and  1  rcmcntber 
\vcli,  combated  by  my  friend  Arbvthnot. 

Mr.  Fr  ATtcit,  of  Manhann,  ploughs  four  or  five  incites 
deep- 
Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  on  a  fine  sandy  loatn,  almys 
as  shallow  ai  possible  -,  and  at  East  Rusion,  where  the  soil 
i;  exceedingly  good,  the  same :  he  thinks  the  smaller  ^|ttzn> 
!  tv  of  muck  by  this  meani  answers. 

They 


I 
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ITtutjr  do  not  ploagh  four  inches  deep  at  Scoito ;  Mr. 
Dyblb  remarked,  ihai  a  piece  was  there  ploughetl  five  or 
iix  inches'deep,  anddamiged  for  scvan  yeafs;  three  inches 
Mioitgil :  the  toil  much  of  it  a  fine  sandy  loam,  manifest- 
ing no  want  of  depth. 
Mr.  PAtciRAvE.  at  Coltishal,  applies  deep  ploughing 
in  one  C3»e  with  singular  jitdgmeiii:  he  brings  by  water 
£om  Yannonlh,  large  quantities  of  sea  ouze,  or  haven 
niud,  thiS)  on  dry  scalding  gravels  and  sands,  he  trencb- 
|>lough5  in  without  fear  of  burying,  and  finds,  on  e?(iieri- 
<nicc,  the  cflvcl  very  great,  forming  thus  a  cool  bottom, 
so  thai  ihc  surface  bums  no  more. 

Mr.JoHKsoN,  ofThurning,  ihini:s  that  it  is  common 
»o  plough  (oo  shallow;  nor  docs  he  believe  that  any  mis- 
chief results  from  depth.  He  fias  made  a  ditch  one  year, 
^artd  thrown  it  down  again  the  next,  and  the  benefit  was 
n  for  seven  years,  without  the  soil  being  aiSted  on  by 
Unining,  or  wanting  it:  nor  is  he  nice  to  have  hi)  muck 
ploughed  in  sh.illow,  having  no  fear  of  burying  it.  By 
ploughing  a  good  pitch  for  turnips,  they  come  slow  to  the 
Imc,  but  when  they  do  get  hold,  thrive  muth  faster  than 
i«riier«. 

''  Mr.  Rbeve,  of  Wighron,  is  an  advocate  for  deep 
'lloughingi  he  goes  6ve  inches  deep;  if  I  did  not  I  shtuld 
'•j€l  as  lurnipi. 

'  Mr.  DuRSGATE  approves  of  deep  ploughing;  remark- 
ing, thai  he  bre.-iks  np  his  oUonds  deeper  than  most  peoplr. 
Mr.  Willis  observing  tlie  marie  on  his  land  was  sunk 
below  the  common  path  of  the  plough,  turned  it  up  again 
by  going  a  deeper  pitch,  and  found  it  to  answer  nearly  as 
well  as  a  new  marling  ;  and  he  suSercd  no  inconvenience. 
Tbc  two  furrow  work  about  Holt,  &cc.  is  to  turn  a 
furrow  on  lay  or  ollond ;  the  plough  then  returns  and 
dlfotn  it  back  with  the  untouched  land  that  is  under  ir, 


190  TILLAQE. 

into  the  former  open  furrow^  and  overlapphig  .ibaty-oistf 
on  the  baulk  left  beside  it. 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  in  breaking  np  the  stitmgcaL  hoi 
be  has»  ploughs  deeper  than  on  the  lighteff  .  that,  i^ 
four  inches,  and  on  liglu  three  and.  a  half,  and  00  that 
depth  drills  on  flag ;  it  twitch  in  the  land,  ploughs  ool^r 
three  and  a  half:  it'  beyond  the  usual  depth,  would  hurt 
the  crop  and  give  weeds.  Waterdeo,  a. thin  and  flinty 
soil.  Mr.  Hill's  fatlier.  Kved  for  many  years  at  Gate- 
son,  and  was  succeeded  i  11  tlie  farm  by  Mr.  PARKJit&. 
Mr.  Hill's  last  crop  yielded  400  lasts  of  com,  above  250 
of  which  were  barley.  He  generally  ploughed  fparinchcf 
deep,  and  never  more  than  four  and  a  half.  Mr.  Pab.K£IL 
in  the  first  year  ploughed  the  second  barley  earth  seven 
inches  deep,  sowing  about  eight  score  acres  (the  commoQ 
quantity  twelve  score).  He  sold  that  year  bi^t  twenty 
lasts :  the  seeds  also  were  worse  than  usual :  the  wheat  ihat 
followed,  good  ;  but  in  g<:ncra],  he  had  indifferent  crops  for 
fourteen  or  iifceen  years. 

In  March  he  applies  what  he  calls  ofwfurrovj  work  10  a 
foul  stubble,  if  he  has  such  by  chance ;  the  land  side  horse 
(that  on  the  left  han.l)  always,  after  the  first  furrow,  re- 
turns in  it ;  it  is  Ictc  o|)en ;  harrowed  down  with  a  heavy 
harrow ;  then  the  weeds  gathered  and  burnt,  and  the  next 
ploughing  given  across. 

In  June  1776,  being  at  Wallington,  adjoining  Marsh- 
land, I  found  the  high  broad  ridges  begin,  whicli  thence 
spreavl  over  a  great  trj A  of  count)  y,  neai  ly  perhaps  across 
the  island;  and  many  of  the  tunows  were  thtn  twelve 
inches  deep  in  water  :  but  at  pres^ent  I  was  informed  that 
much  more  attention  is  paid  to  taking  water  off. 

Team^  &c. — Mr.  Thurtell,  through  the  summer, 
ploughs  with  three  horses  two  acres  a  day,  one  always 
resting:   this,  from  finisliiug  sowing  spring  corn  to  the 

end 


end  of  turnip  fiUage.    There  is  no  doubt  of  their  plough- 
ing  with  ease  an  acre  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 

In  the  days  of  AjUnhhod  all  are  foot  or  s,i^ing  plough ; 
scier  om^  ibanitwo  hones  used :  they  do  an  acre  a  dayt 
jud  \fh  apn^aier  one  and  a  half  at  two  journeys. 

Ac  Hensbyt  each  pair  of  horses  two  acres  a  day,  at  twq 
Jcomeys.  . 

Thirty  yean  ago  the  common  price  of  ploughing  was 
3S.  6d,  an  acre  in  every  pan  of  Norfolk,  except  Marshr 
land :  .it,  is  now  4s. ;  in  some  places  3s.  6d. 

These  notes  of  the  quantity  ploughed  per  diem^  might 

moltiplied:  in  every  p^ut  of  the  county ;  the  farmers  in 

dilRrifl;  of  it|  get  more  land  ploughed  in  a  day  bf 

their  men  and  horses,  than  on  any  similar  soil  in  any  otbec 

part  of  the  kingdom :  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  the 

oieriti.ofjlie  plough,  though  it  is  certainly  a  goodr  onei 

nor  to  any  superior  a£kivity  in  the  horses:  the  cause  i^ 

snore  in  the  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  their 

Iu>rses  and  themselves  to  a  quick  step,  instead  of  the  slow 

<oe  common  in  almost  every  other  distri£l. 

Uarraunngm-'^This  operation  is  no  where  better  per- 
brmed  than  in  Norfolk,  where  the  farmers  are  very  at- 
tentive to  finish  their  tillage  in  a  very  neat  manner.    In  no. 
other  county  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  have  tiiey  the 
excellent  praAice  of  trotting  the  horses  at  this  work, 
which  gives  a  fineness  and  regularity  in  burying  small 
Keds,  not  to  be  attained  with  a  slow  regular  motion  of 
dK  harrows.     They  harrow  from  12  to  15  acres  with  a 
P^r  of  horses  once  in  a  place  per  diem.     The  pradlice  of 
^^ing  die  horses  up  hill,  and  trotting  them  JlfWHf  in  the 
^^^  place,  is  an  excellent  one. 
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SECT*    II. — FALLOWIKG.' 
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1*1115  graA^  fello^  of  Norfolk  is  thefreparMkm  for  tta. 
nipi^ '"Whith  will  be  memi6hed  under  thatkltdeb 
commoQ  summer-fallow  tskes  place  on  strong;  wet^- 
chyey  soils';  upon  which,  however,  tumipi  are  too* 
nerally  ventured.     One   fault   in   the  husbandry  of  t 
county,  and  of  Norfolk   farmers  when  they  move  i 
very  different  distrifls^  is  that  of  being  wedded  too  di 
to  pra£tices  which  derive   their  chief  merit  from  a  rij 
application  to  very  dry  or  sandy  soils. 

Mr.  Overman,  whose  husbandry  merits  every  = —  '^^- 
tention,  having  takeii  a  farm  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Micha  ^s^sl^ 
mas  1800,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  possessing  a  right  -=-  ^ 
sow  some  layers  which  were  very  full  of  spear-grass, 
Mr.  Overman  gave  him,  to  the  surprize  of  his  net 
boun,  5I.  tos.  per  acre  to  desist ;  not  that  he  might  hi 
self  sow  those  fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  completely  falk) 
ing  theni.  Some  I  found  had  undergone  the  operatic 
and  were  clean  ;  others  were  in  it,  and  almost  green  w 
couch.  He  destroys  it  by  mere  ploughing  and  h 
rowing,  without  any  raking  or  burning ;  conceiving  tlr 
by  well-timed  tillage,  any  land  may  be  made  clean  ;  a 
that  on  these  snndy  soils,  a  July  earth  in  a  hot  sun 
efFe£t  it :  but  whenever  or  however  done,  his  obj 
whether  with  much  or  little  tillage,  is  sure  to  bcanswcrei-"^ 
and  as  the  successive  cleanness  of  the  land  depends  on 
being  once  got  pcrfcdlly  free  from  weeds,  his  great  e 
penses,  he  cxpedls,  will  in  the  end  prove  the  cheapest 
of  going  to  work.  He  gives  four  earths  in  all  ;  the  fi 
before  winter,  only  two  inches  deep ;  another  in  tl 
spring ;  the  third  two,  or  two  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
J  lily,  in  a  hot  time  ;  the  founh  after  harvest. 
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i8o5.-*-He  now  teUs  me,  that  the  land  I  saw  full  of 
conchy  is  at  present  as  ckan  as  a  garden. 

Mr.  PiTTSy  of  Thorpe  AblxHs,  remarked  to  me  tho 
(reat  consequence,  for  the  destrudion  of  weeds,  of  plough- 
ing  a  sommer-fallow  just  before,  and  also  diredUy  after 
harvcH. 


SBCT.    III. — COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

Ir  I  were  to  be  called  on  to  name  one  peculiar  circum* 
ttance,  which  has  done  more  honour  to  the  husbandry  of 
*^f  orfolk  than  any  odier  to  be  thought  of,  I  should,  widi« 
hesitation,  instance  this  of  the  rotation  of  cropping. 
I  should  not  hazard,  perhaps,  too  bold  an  assertiont 
ere  I  to  declare  that,  till  the  accession  of  his  present 
[aJESTY,  there  were  to  be  found  few  just  ideas  on  this 
^labjeAf  in  the  works  upon  husbandry  of  any  author  pre- 
^^iog  that  period:  if  any  thing  tolerable  occun,  it  is 
^X^ixed  with  so  much  that  is  erroneous,  that  credit  cannot 
^^  given  even  for  what  is  good.     The  fields  of  the  rest  of 
^^e  kingdom  presented  a  similar  exhibition  :  right  courses 
^^ardly  any  where,  perhaps,  no  where,  to  be  found.  But 
^  Yi  West  Norfolk,  the  predominant  principle  which  go« 
X^emed  their  husbandry  at  that  period,  as  well  as  ever  since, 
>0vas  the  carefully  avoiding  two  white  corn  crops  in  suc- 
^^ession.     Turnips  were  made  the  preparation  for  barley  ; 
^ud  grasses,  that  for  wheat,  or  other  grain. 

I  have  viewed  various  parts  of  the  county,  at  different 
periods  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  have  found  these  ideas 
readily  adhered  to. 

COURSES  ON  SAND,  AND  ON  TURNIP  LOAMS. 

Some  of  the  finest  rye  I  have  any  where  seen,- was  on 
Mr.  B£ van's  firm,  in  180a,  after  two  sacocfdv*  years 
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of  sowing  cole,  eaten  off  with  sheep.     The  rye  put  itf 

one  earth  ;  there  are  thirty  acres  of  it,  and  foorteen  of  th^ 

on  a  black  sand. 

Mr.  Br  AD  FIELD,  of  Knattisliall,  tenant  to  Mr.B 

VAN,  pursues  regularly  this  course  of  crops : 

I.  XamtpSy 


1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barle 


iipsn 

4.  Seeds,  I 
c.  Wheat,  I 
0.  Turnips,  J 


2.  Barley, 


lie 


3.  Seeds,       I      But  if  seeds  fail,      .  3.  Vetches, 

4.  Seeds,       |  changed  to  ]  4.  Turnips, 

5.  Barley, 

^6.  Turnips^ 

by  which  means,  in  the  sixtfi  year,  the  variation 
and  it  comes,  as  in  the  other,  to  turnips  again.     The  s 
tern,  however,  is  open  to  two  great  obje^ons:  ia 
fourth  year,  he  has  no  summer  food  for  sheep  ;  and,  w 
is  as  bad,  he  doubles  his  quantity  of  turnips ;  he  also 
wheat  in  the  course.     To  have  two  successive  years^     of 
vetches,  appears  to  be  a  better  system,  and  a  much  lets       ^  in- 
terruption, or  rather  none  at  all.     If  the  first  vetches 
to  be  fed,  grass-seeds  might  be  sown  with  them  for 
second  year,  and  this  would  save  tlie  expense  of  seed  vetc=^  X'acs 
and  tillage  for  tliat  year. 

In  1802,  the  barley  crop  is  generally  very  fine  ;  yciK^  '" 
the  whole  line  from  Holkham  to  Toffts  and  Thetforcl  ^  * 
remarked  many  pieces  which  in  colour  were  too  yellow 
Norfolk  mrinugement  in  a  good  year.  1  have  some  s 
picion  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  very  high  prices  ^^ 
corn  inducing  some  farmers  to  be  too  free  with  their  1^  «^^> 
and  varying  from  the  course  of  shifts,  which,  in  str-^^v 
times,  they  adhere  to  more  exadlly. 

Mr.  FowEL,   of  Snctterton: 

1.  Turnips,  drilled  at  eighteen  inches, 

2.  Barley,  ditto  at  nine, 

3.  Seeds, 

4.  Seeds, 

5.  Pe3^-^^ 


or 
s- 
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5.  Pease,  drilled  at  twelve  inches ;  or  wheat  at  nine,  &c. 
and  this  is  the  rotation  of  tlie  vicinity.  Wheat,  pease» 
oats,  or  rye,  the  fifth  year  ;  if  rye,  a  bastard  fallow  for  it : 
the  second  year,  seed^. 

In  general  about  Hingham  : 

1.  Turnips,  u  Turnips, 

2.  Barley,  2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat,  4.  Pease, 

5.  Wheat. 
Nearly  tlie  sanoe  around  Attleborough. 
About  Watton: 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover,  ice 

2.  Barley,     .  4.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  at  Billingford,  in  one  field  near  bi9 
^um-yard : 

1.  Winter  tares,  and  then  turnips, 

2.  Barley; 

and  the  crops  always  good. 

Mr.  Drake  gets  better  turnips  after  wheat,  the  stubble 
ploughed  in,  than  after  pease. 
.  ^  Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanhow,  never  takes  barley  or  pease 
after  wheat,  though  his  soil  is  a  good  loamy  sand :  he 
chinks  that  no  distri£l  where  this  is  the  pra£lice  deserves 
die  reputation  of  having  the  true  Norfolk  husbandry. 

Mr.  Drozier  remarked,  that  upon  the  sandy  land  of 
•Rudham,  and  that  vicinity,  the  greatest  improvement 
|K|haps  would  l)e,  to  lay  down  for  eight  or  ten  years  to 
repose,  the  land  from  turnips  and  corn,  which  would  so 
"^  ^reslieo  it  as  to  render  it  productive  perhaps  in  the  stile  of 
'  the  first  breaking  up ;  but  common  grasses  wear  out,  and 
irill  not  pay  the  present  rents  after  two  years :  they  sow 
irefoil  and  ray. 

oa  Sir 


•  ^ 
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COtlRBC  OF 

CtOM.                        " 

SirMoRDADNT  Maktin' 

1  course  it  a  five<thifi ; 

I.  Turnips, 

6.  Turnips, 

1.  Barky, 

7.  Barley. 

3.  Clover, 

8.  Trefoil  and  ny. 

4.  Wheat. 

9.  Pease, 

5.  Potaioes,  mangel  wur- 

io.  Potatoes,  mange! 

■B%  zel,  or  vrtche;,  &:c.  zcl,  vcicbes,  ice. 

Mr.  Overman,  orHurnham,  hsa  found,  from  many 
obscrvatioDS,  that  pessc  do  not  succeed  well  if  aowa 
oltencr  iliaa  once  in  twelve  years.  Where  he  has  knowa 
^m  rciura  in  tix  ot  eight  years,  they  have  never  dgoi 
wdl.  *M 

^  Mr.  OvEB  HAH  ploughed  up  a  layer  of  four  ycant  aa^* 

drilled  wheal  on   it.     Then  ploughed  for  winter   tarei.  " 
Ploughed  the  stubble  once  for  a  second  crop  of  wheat, 
r,         which  I  viewed:  a  very  fine  produce,  and  ascleaaaaa 
B  garden.    Tliiec  crops  of  great  pro6t  on  only  three  plough- 

^*^     ing!,  and  yet  the  land  kept  pcrtcAiy  clean.     Not  a  liiile 

Culling  from   fqur  years  sheep  feeding  witliout  foldiac 
m  il.  ,  • 

^        Hit  common  course : 
•  I.  Ttiroips,  8'  Barley, 

9.  Barley.  9.  10.  Seeds  two 

3- 4.  5.  Scedi  tl^ce  years,  11.  Pease, 

6.  Wheat,  II.  Wheat. 

7.  Tijrni|>s,  ^ 
But  vriih  the  varut''^  of  having  part  of  the 

(inee  years  l.iyer,  and  also  some  fVfk 


under  pe 

This  coutte  is  partly  founded  on  the  experience  of  | 
BOi  doing  well,  if  sown  oftencr  than  once  in  (weite  j 
Mr.  Coke: 

I.  Turnips,  4  -Seeds, 

i.  Barley, diJIkdai6;  inc.  5.  Wlieai,  driUedatttfa 
%    3.  Seeds,  6.  Turnips, 
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y.  Barley»drilledat6}inc.  la  Pease,  drilled  at  9  inc. 

8.  Seeds,  or  tares  at  6, 

9.  Seeds,  11.  Wheat,  drilled  at  9  inc. 
Mr.  PuROU,  of  Eggmorc,  a  very  uncommon  variation 

ft'om  Che  general  husbandi  y : 

I.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds, 

1.  Barley,  5.  Tares, 

3.  Seeds,  6.  Wheat. 

Upon  a  large  part  of  this  fine  farm  the  former  rotation 
^deluded  a  summer^fallow,    which  afforded    (broken  at 
^^haccver  time)  litclc  food  for  live  stock  ;  tares  now  occupy 
^he  place,  and  support  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
^"^hat  a  noble  spectacle  is  this  fai  m  !  30b  acres  of  turnips, 
of  barley,   600  of  seeds,  300  of  tares,  and  300  of 
'^eat:    i8cx3    acres  arable,    the    crops    luxuriant,    and 
^^ob  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  very  clean;  all  of  it 
.It  the  layers;  on  which,  however,  some  thistles,  so 
^*  ^Kcult  to  extirpate.  • 

I^r.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  is  in  the  four-shifty 
rning  to  turnips  always  after  the  wheat,  for  he  thinks 

m 

nothing  is  so  bad  as  raking  a  fifth  crop. 
iX  Caistor,  in  Flcg,  the  land  excellent ;  they  are  iif  the 
:-^hift  of  £ast  Norfolk,  that  is, 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Barley; 

3.  Clover, 
^t:li  two  variations  pra£lised  sometimes  by  Mr.  EvERir, 

^^   ^hc  Hall  farm. 

X.  2.  Coleseed  instead  of  turnips  and  barley,  raking 

two  years, 
3.  Wheat, 
^  Barky;    but  not  a  great  crop;    and  then  turnips 

again. 

Tbe  Gdier  isp  to  substitute  pease  instead  of  clover,  foW 
t  03  lowed 


\ 
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.  Pease,  or  oai». 
Wheat. 


lowed  b^  wheat,  and  [hen  in  ihe  four-shifc,  to  come  ag^'m 
to  turnips. 

A  trmarkable  circumstance  in  the  rotation  of  cro[»  li^rc 
is,  that  spring  corn  will  not  succeed  well  after  wheat  wh  *  «%» 
follows  cole  seed :  ihey  will  give  an  excellent  sumn»^r- 
fallow  for  this  crop ;  spread  14  loads  of  fine  dung  pci  »c^  vci 
and  sowing  wheal  after  the  cole,  get  the  finest  crojMt  ^T  ** 
if  barley  or  oats  follow,  the  produce  is  seldom  toleniv  l^i 
oats  heitcT  than  barley,  but  neither  good. 

Some  farmers  at  Hemcsby,    and   among  otherE  ^%^b. 
Ferrier,  on  his  uwnpropriiy  :  i^h 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat,  ^| 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Seeds  (clover  once  in 

icor  13  years). 
It  may  easily  be  suppoied  that  the  wheat  of  the  fotjr' 
year  is  much  belter  than   that  of  the  sixth.     The  coor" 
cannot  Be  defended  even  on  Hcmsby  land,  and  the«r..v— 
SRibblcs  were  some  of  ihcm  not  so  cleao  as  they  oujl*^       ' 
to  be. 

At  Thrigby,    Mr.  Brown,  &c.  is  in  the  Fleg  ^"^"""^iil 
thifl  i   barley  afier  the  wheat ;  with  the  variation,  to  atwid*-^   . 
clover  every  other  round,  of  sowing  half  the  barley  with  *■ 
Other  seeds,  and  dibbling  pcaie  on  the  other  half. 
At  South  Waliham,  Mr.  Syble,  and  others : 
1.  Turnips, 
1.  Barley, 

3.  Seedi,  one  or  two  years, 
tj^  (-4.  Wheat, 
---J  5-  fi^'^'^yi  or  oats, 
.  Pease, 
.  Wheat. 
The  variation  of  the  seeds  is  to  prercni  cIotct  o 
two  routidi  together,  as  the  land  here,  as  cUewhcre,  i 
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ekk  of  it.    Upon  a  ii9rt»  whke  clover»  trefoil,  and  ray  are 

fiuhsciturrdy  and  left  two  years;  about  one  third  of  the 

'^vheat  is  on  a  two  years  layer.     If  the  clover  be  a  good 

^rop,  the  wheat  is  better  than  after  the  other  seeds.     The 

Iwirky  after  wheat    (if  that  followed  a  two  years  lay), 

$s   better  than  after  turnips.     Bi^t  Mr.  Syble,   if  the 

land  is  foul  after  the  first  wheat,  is  sure  then  to  take 

Sumips.       Sometimes  pease  on    a  two  years  lay,    and 

dien  wheat ;  but  Mr.  Syble  does  not  like  pease,  from 

^eir  being  so  liable  to  failure.     He  is  of  opinion  that  the 

liusbandry  of  Fleg  and  Blowfield  wants  variation,  from 

Slaving  been  kept  too  long  in  a  regular  course.  One  which 

has  succeeded  with  him,  is  to  sow  barley  after  pease  or 

vetches,  in  which  way  he  has  had  great  crops. 

At  Repps  and  Martham  the  common  Fieg  fivt^shift 
busbandry  ;  that  is,  barley  follows  wheat;  clover  and 
other  seeds  alternate,  and  the  wheat  as  good  after  one'^is 
die  other. 

At  Ludham.  the  coinn)on  five-shift. 
At  C^tfield  I  found  a  variation ;  here  the  course  is  a  six^ 
shift  husbandry : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Clover,  &c. 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  &c.  6.  Barley. 

Mr.  Cubit  practises  this  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bours; the  seeds  riffled  the  second  year  before  harvest, 
that  is,  ricc'baulkcdy  raftered^  half  ploughed :  some  scaled^ 
^  clean  earth,  as  thin  as  possible ;  the  management  Mr. 
Xhurtel^  reprobated  for  his  soil:  and  what  is  singular, 
they  seem  to  do  it  with  equal  reference  to  dibbling  and 
broad-casting. 

At  Honing  the  same  as  at  CatHeld.  All  around  North 
'Walsham  the  same ;  and  thence  to  Preston,  Cromer,  and 

o  4  Aylr- 
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Aylnhani,  in  general  the  same  hugbandrjf.     Ifiecdifall, 
tame  scale  the  stuhhie  in,  and  keep  it  for  pease. 

Mr.  Makcatesok,  of  Nonh  Waltham,  uiuredrK»«i 
thai  he  considered  ihe  four-sliifr  husbandry  of  turnips,  b 
clover,  wheat,  as  the  Sest  ot  all  manageincni,  if  the  i^ 
will  hear  ii ;  bui  clover  hat  been  sown  so  long  I'n  E 
Norfolk,  thai  it  is  sure  ro  fail  in  ihar  relation, 

Mr.  DYBLE.ai  Scotter.is  in  the  six  years  course,  w>»i'^=h 
is  also  common  through  the  country. 

Mr.    RepTok,  at  Oxnead,  has  been,  from   itie  v£ 
1773,  regularly  in  the  tix-shifi  husbandry,  of 
t.  Turnips,  4.   Seeds — olkrnd, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Wfiear, 

3.  Seeds — hay,  6.  Barley ; 

which  is  cotnmon  ihroughout  the  couTKry.     I  took  mi  ac—  "^ 
count  of  several  of  his  fields ;  and  found  but  few  variaiioni:*^ 
accidentally,  wheat  occurred  on  the  first,  instead  of  lb«  "^ 
second  year's  layer.     Sometimes   the  barley  omitted  after 
the  wheat.     In  a  few  instances,  pease  on  tlic  oDoixl,  or 
hay  and  wheat,  &c.  after  the  pease :   but  the  varixioia 
few ;  so  as  to  shew  clearly  the  established  rule. 

Mr.   Keete,  of  Heveiingland,  In  the  live-ihift;  the 
Kcds  two  years. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford  : 

I.  Turnips,  4.  Clover,  and  other  tecdi     , 

9.  Barley,  alternately,  -■ 

3.  Clover,  and  other  seeds  j.  Wheat,  ■ 

alicrnaiety,  6.  Barley,  oats,  or  peate. 

But  if  bnd  be  out  of  condition,  Mr.  Bircham'sbw* 

ihod  10  recover  it,  11  to  lake, 

I.  Turnips,  3.  Turnips, 

f.  Barley,  4-  Barley. 

71k  lafDc  six-shifit  atHaydon. 
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Mr.  John  so  Vy  of  Thurniog,  thinks  that  the  commoa 

of, 

I.  TnrnipSy  4*  Seeds, ' 

S.  Bariey,  5.  Wheat, 

3.  Seeds,  two  years  6.  Barley ; 

^orfiicb,  is  the  usual  system  about  him,  would  be  improved 
by   the  following  variation : 

1.  Turnips,  5.  Seedsi 

2.  Barley,  6.  Pease, 
3   Seeds,                         7.  Wheat, 

4.  Seeds,  8.  Barley; 

in  ^nrhich  the  hnd  would  have  rest  for  feeding,  three  years 
in  eight,  instead  of  two  in  six,  as  in  the  other. 
Air.  England,  at  Bingham  : 

I.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Wheat; 

3;- Seeds, 
^™*^^r  adding  barley  after  the  wheat.     Sometimes  on  tth^ 
*'^>*  land,  not  equal  to  wheat,  drills  pease  on  the  oUond, 
^'^  tlien,  if  the  land  be  clean,  takes  barley,  or  even  wheat, 
^5  *^^t  without  rape  cake. 

'.  Reev£,  of  Wighton: 
t .  Turnips,  5.  Wheat,  drilled, 

t«  Barley,  6.  Turnips, 

;•  Trefoil,  white  clover,  7.  Barley, 
and  ray,  8.  Clover, 

Ditto,  9.  Wheat, 

'ery  idea  of  this  most  accurate  farmer,  merits  much  at» 
Its^^oii ;  and  this  course  among  the  rest :  whenever  red  clover 
s^^^ft  a  second  year,  it  disappears,  and  the  land  is  principal- 
^1  ^o^crcd  with  ray  grass:  query — if  it  is  not  much  better^ 
"ttncu  red  clover  is  the  object,  never  to  leave  it  two  years: 
t^  u  an  improvement  in  Mr.  Reeve's  intention,  but  it 
)>^  iKX  yet  been  bis  general  pradice. 

Mr. 
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,Mf-  *«»«  MocW  a.b«kj|j|9li|il9,.^ 
jkofjlfffi  once  for  that  .crog ;  and  dicin  drilki  mkef^, 
one  other  pkmghing.    The  ftnbUe  dean  ]»;  a  ^ptideq. 

^r.  M.  Hill;  f- ^-  vl 

..    I.  Tiiniipi»  6.  Turnips      .  ^v^    •« 

"^     f.  Barkj,  7.  Bwlcy, 

3^  Seeds,  8,  Seed^ 

4.  Seeds,  9.  Pease,  orliipy 

5.  Wheat,  la  Wheat 
Mr.  M.  H;m.l  has  qow  (1802)  on  his  farn  aferjr 

fidd  of  wheat,  drilled  on  t)ic  flag  of  a  fbnr'yean  layer  s 
l^  remarked  it  as  an  instance  of  eonfidence  in  bis  landlonf 
(Mr.  Cokb)^  not  to  baye  broken  it  yp  sooner  at  ^  cn4 
ofa  lease. 

The  same  fanner  sows  C9le  alter  winter  yetchef  fef  offj 
cats  it  off  at  Michaelqias ;  sows  rye  for  spriqg  Ijjed  \  eai| 
that  off,  and  tills  for  tnrnips,  getting  four  green  crops  bi 
filed  on  the  land  in  two  years.    Excellent  hnsbandry.       ., 

Mr.  HbniI^y  Blythe,  of  B\irnhai|i,  is  in  the  fivf^ 
thifts  \  th^  seeds  for  two  years. 

The  following  detail  of  all  the  courses  pursued  by  Mf^ 
DuRSGATE,  on  his  fine  farm  of  Summerficld,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  satisfadlcry  account  of  Norfolk  husbandry, 
fhewing  the  very  considerable  exenions  made  in  this  €oun« 
ty  for  the  great  ohjefis  of  keeping  land  clean  and  in  heart : 
the  particulars  merit  a  close  examination.  These  fields 
contain  near  1050  acre^. 

No.  I. — Fring  Break. 

1797  Summer-fallow. 

1798  Wheat,  manured  with  half  a  ton  of  rape-cake  pe^ 

acre. 

1799  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

1800  Barley. 

1801' 
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|8oi  Clover  and  ray,  mowed* 
1802  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

No.  4.— Upper-end  of  Cow-clo8C. 

1797  Half  summer-fallowed.      Half  vetches,  fed  |>y 

sheep. 

1798  Wheat,  rape-cake  on  one-half  of  it,  one-quarfer 

of  a  ton ;  on  the  other  half,  one-third  of  a  ton* 
X799  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

1800  Barley. 

1801  Trefoil  and  ray,  half  of  it  mowed. 

«  

x802  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

No.  3. — Fox  Close,  new  broken  up  foac-cover* 

2797  Oats. 
3798  Wheat. 
'37^9  Turnips,  drawn. 
3800  jBarley. 

3t8oi  Trefoil  and  ray,  fed  with  horses* 
x802  Ditto,  fed  with  horses  and  sheep. 

No.  4« — First  Burnt  Stock. 

1797  Turnips,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape^ake  per  ' 

acre,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Barley. 

1799  'I'urnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep* 

1800  Barley. 

x8oi  Trefoil,  fed  with  sheep. 
1802  Ditto,  ditto. 

No.  5.— Church-Hill. 
X797  Pease,  barley,  and  vetches. 

1798  Turnips,  mucked,  and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of 

rape-cake  per  acre ;  fed  with  sheep. 

1799  Barley. 

1^00  Clover,  mowed. 

i8ot 
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1801  Clover,  ftd  with  sheep. 

1802  White  pease. 

No.  6. — Black  Horn. 

t797  Ollondy  two  years,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Turnips,  muclced,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

1799  fiarleyJ 
•  1800  Trefoil,  mowed. 

1 80 1  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

1802  Vetches. 

No.  7. — First  part  Cow-close. 

1797  Whc^t. 

1798  Turnips,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape«cake  p< 
'  acre ;  fed  with  sheep. 

1799  Barley.  ^ 

1800  Trefoil,  fed  with  sheep. 

1 80 1  Ditto,  fed  with  horses.  .  v 

1802  White  pease. 

No.  8. — Stack-yard  Break. 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Clover  and  ray,  mown. 

1800  Ditto,  fed  with  horses  and  sheep. 

1801  White  pease. 

1802  Wheal ;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre* 

No.  9. — New-pit. 

1797  Turnips,  half  mucked,  and  on  the  other  half  a 

q  'arter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Trefoil,  ray,  and  white  clover,  fed  witii  slieep. 

1800  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

1801  White  pease. 

1802  Barley. 

No. 
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No.  10. — Hilly-piccc. 

B797  Tarnips,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acfty 

aad  kd  with  iheep. 
J  798  Barley. 

S799  White  clover  and  ray,  fed  with  dieep« 
a  800  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 
aSoi  White  pease. 
aSot  Barley. 

No.  ii.-*Pound  Close. 

^797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  sheep  fed. 

S798  Barley. 

X799  Trefoil,  white  cloreri  and  ray,  sheep  fed. 

1800  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

3801  Vetches. 

aSot  Baiiey. 

No.  12. — First  19  Acres. 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  sheep  fed. 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Clover  and  ray^  mown. 

^.  1800  Ditto,  sheep  fed.  * 

1801  White  pease. 
1 801  Wheat ;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 

No.  13. — First  14  Acres. 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  sheep  fed. 

1798  Barley.     . 

1799  Trefoil,  white  Dutch,  and  ray,  sheep  fed. 
l8dp  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

tJlSoi'  Vetches,  soiled. 
180s  Wheat,  part  mucked,  the  rest  one-third  of  a  ton 
^of  cake  par  acre* 

^-     ■  V'  No. 
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l^oo  Trefoil,  and  then  bastard  summer  tilth. 

1801  Wheat ;  half  of  it  tathed  ;  half  of  it  manfired  with 

cake,  one-third  of  a  ton  per  acre* 
3802  Turnips,  one-quarter  ton  cake. 

No.  19. — Eleven  Acres. 
1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  feedi 

2798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

2799  I^>^9  ^i^o* 

1800  Vetches,  soiled. 

1 80 1  Barley, 

1802  Turnips ;  one-quarter  of  a  tt>n  of  cake  ^r  acre. 

No.  20. — Brick-kiln  Breck. 

1797  Ck>ver,  ray,  and  Dutch,  mown. 

1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

•1799  Ditto,  20  acres  of  it  sheep  fed ;  33  ditto,  bastard- 
fallow. 

1800  Wheat,  ploughed  up  15  acres,  and  sowed  Tar« 

tarian  oats. 
iSoi  Turnips,  mucked ;  and  part  of  it  one-quarter  of 
a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ;  sheep  fed. 

1801  Barley. 

No.  21. — Black  Hurn,  adjoining. 
1797  Barley,  after  turnips,   one-quarter  of  a  ton  of 

cake  per  acre ;  sheep  fed. 
1^98  Trefoil,  ray,  ai>d  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 
1799  Turnips;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ; 

sheep  fed. 
x8oo  Wheat,  drilled,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake. 
1 801  Turnips,  mucked;  sheep  fed. 
K808  Barley. 

A    ,         No.  a2.-*-First  part  Long  Snelling. 
>  1 797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 
^4' A  798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

^  '799 
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2799  Tartarian  oats. 

x8oo  Turnips ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  aert. 

Mioi  Barley. 

z8oa  TrefeiU  mown. 

No.  17. — Second  Nineteen  Aeries; 
M  797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 
1798  Summer-fallow; 

1 799  Wheat ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  pet  aere« 

1800  Turnips;  ditto,  sheep  fed. 
mUom  Barley. 

'80a  Cbver,  mowed. 

No.  aS. — Fourteen  Acres  adjoining. 

1  ^9  y  Clover,  ray,  and  Dutch,  mowed. 

'798  Ditto,  mown. 

'799  Tartarian  oats. 

'  S^>c:^  Turnips ;  one-quvter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ; 

sheep  ibd. 
*^^>n   Barley. 
**c>a  Trefoil,  sheep  fed. 

No.  tg, — Second  Long  Snelling. 
^797   Layer,  second  year  sheep  fed. 
«V9S  Summer-fellow. 

*^99  Wheat;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre; 
on  the  other  half,  one-third  of  a  ton. 
^'QO  Turnips,  mucked ;  sheep  fed. 
^^Oi  Barley. 
looa  Trefoil,  mown. 

^  finer  detail  of  courses,  or  of  great  exertions  in  excel- 
V(^  Qum^nient,  has  not  often  been  seen. 

Aringnlar  management  he  has  praSised,  has  been  that 

of  ^^vciking  up  a  one  y^r*s  layer,  and  sowing  turnips,  to 

ACfnmtityof  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  in  a  year,  feeding 

dni  off  with  sheep,  and  then  drilling  wheat  on  one  earth. 

VouoLK.]  p  Part 
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Part  of  one  of  Mr.  Dursgatb's  fields,  was  smmcr'' 
fattow  and  part  pease ;  the  whole  then  sown  with  whett^ 
which  was  better  after  the  pease  than  after  the  fidow  ; 
the  crop  was  damaged  by  the  wire  womiy  against  uriiicH 
he  has  found  fallowing  nosecuiity, 

Mr.  RisHTON,    at  Thomhain,  the  oM  fiav-sUftv  oi 
I.  Turnips,  3.  Seeds, 

.    a.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Clover,  one  round,  and  other  seeds  the  next* 

At  Holm,  on  rich  loam  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Clover,  and 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheat, 
3*  Clover  and  ray-grass,    6.  Barley* 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snetttsliam  : 

J.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Pease, 

3.  Seeds,  6.  Wheat, 
Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houi;hton,  and  the  farmers 

rally,  are  in  the  five-shift  husbandry. 

The  same  at  Hilllngton. 

Air.  Beck,  at  Riseing,  the  same.    The  seeds  two  yea 
and  clover  in  alternate  rounds.     The  fifth  year  socbc  t^ 
wheat,  some  pease,   and  then  wheat ;   but   tlie  laud  dii 
getting  foul,  Mr.  Beck  has  not  pradlised  it  of  bte^ 
When  he  has  taken  turnips  after  pease,  he  has  fed  tha^^^ 
off  in  lime  for  wheat,   on  one  earth  broad-cast  oa  fMir* 
furrow  work. 

'J'hc  old  four-shift  at  Grimstone. 

The  same  to  the  eau  of  the  Ouze  around  Downham, 
for  some  miles ;  sometimes  the  seeds  are  left  two  yean, 
but  in  general  only  one :  tlie  course,  however,  is  not  by 
all  adhered  to,  for  some  sow  barley  after  wheat  some  few 
beans.    Mn  Saffory  thinks  diat  the  grand  point  now  in 

Norfirik 
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JNToriblk  husbandry  it  a  due  change  and  variatton  df  cropsi 
IB  lieaniy  csitocbi  &c« 

Jit  Watlington  the  same  four-shift  coarse :  if  clover 
&iJs,  pease»  and  then  wheat. 

^r.  R00ERSON9  at  Narboroughy  on  very  poor  sand, 
tl»^  'five-shifty  the  seeds  lying  two  years :  but  on  the  worse 
laxs^  instead  of  wheat  in  the  fifth  year,  rye,  barley* 
:het,  peasCf  or  Tartarian  oats.    He  had  no'  wheat  this 
ir  (1802). 
^boQt  Wymondham : 
t.  Turnips, 
a.  Barley, 

3.  Clover;  or  clover,  trefoil,  white'clovef  and  ray, 

one  year. 

4.  Wheat, 

^.  Barley,  but  with  exceptions.    If  the  seeds  fail^ 
dihble  pease  sometimes,  and  take'wheat  after. 
^*  Betthorpe: 

'     r.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Barley; 

3.  Clover,  &c. 
**■*  ^r.  Priest  leaves  out  this  last  crop. 
Mfr,  T^wisT,  at  Bretenham  : 

r.  Turnips,  4.  Ditto, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Rye,  oriofteorofi 

3.  Trefoil  and  ray  grSiss,  three  eattte. 

At  Ade,  on  sortie  of  the  finest  wheat  latid  in  the  cdunty : 
1.  Turnips;  4.  Wheat, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Fease, 

3.  Clover,  6.  Wheat, 

fl^JibltviSrffXc  also,  very  fine  land  in  the  same  coarse. 
»  dover  foUows  once  in  four  years,  it  is  sure  to  fail. 

"nUity  ybiti-ai^;  a^cburse  I  met  vrith  in  Pleg  hundred 

ma: 

» 

»  a  ."T.  Tumipsi 
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t.  Turnips,  4.  Ditto, 

t.  Barley,  5.  Buck-wheat,  or 

3.  Clover  and  ray,  6.  Wheat* 

Ic  was  remarked  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  near  N* 
wich,  that  the  crops  of  barley,  after  turnips  fed  late, 
generally  bad^  which  led  to  a  pra£iice  that  deserves 
ing :  buck-wheat  was  substituted,  which  succeeded 
and  was  followed  by  wheat ;  an  observation  very  appl 
ble  to  Swedish  turnips  at  present. 

COURSES  ON  STRONGER  LAND. 

At  Thelton,  Mr.  Havers,  on  his  drier  soils: 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  once  in  eight  years,  the  land  being  sic] 

it. 

4.  Wheat,  dibbled. 

But  on  heavy  land : 

1.  Summer-fallow,  4.  Wheat,  dibbled ^ 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans. 

3.  Clover,  once  in  eight  years, 

On  either  soil,  in  the  intermediate  course,  trefoil,    ^^C2y, 
and  white  suckling,  substituted  for  clover;  sometimes        kfi 
two  years,  and  then  pease  on  tlic  lighter  land,  and  b^^aos 
on  the  heavy — wheat  following. 

Mr.  Drake,  ot  Billingford,  on  heavy  land: 

1.  Summer-fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans  or  oats. 

3.  Clover, 

But  as  the  land  is  sick  of  clover,  he  does  not  sow  1^  <'^ 
tcner  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  using  white  clover 
the  inttrmediatc  round. 

On  his  light  land,  the  common  four-shift  husbandry* 

Mr,  Pitts,  at  Thorpe  Abbots,  on  gravel : 

!•  Turnip* 
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I.  Turnips,  3.  Seeds, 

9.  Barley,  4*  Wheat,  barley,  or  pease. 

fiot  on  heavy  land: 

I.  Sommer-fallow,  3.  Seeds, 

9.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Some  put  in  pease  or  beans  on  the  seeds,  and  then  wheat. 
Mr.  Mildred,  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  beauti- 
fiirm  at  Earsham,  near  Bungay;   on  his  lighter  land» 
5  four-shift  husbandry  ;  but  on  (lie  heavy : 

1.  Summer-fallow,  4.  Wheat,  dibbled, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Beans  ur  oats,  the  for* 

3.  Seeds,  mer  dibbled. 

His  seeds  for  change  are  trefoil  and  white  clover :  he 
es  not  like  ray  grass,  therefore  sows  as  little  as  possible. 
Air.  Burton,  of  Langlcy,  summer-fallows  the  strong 
Mlat  Hempnal,  for  barley  and  wheat  alternately  ;  taking . 
*ns  after  either,  and  wheat  after  tiie  beans. 
Oq  the  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  of  the  hundred  of 
<ldon,  the  four-shift  husbandry ;  but  as  the  land  is  sick 
dover,  they  sow  it  but  once  in  eight  years:  sow  white 
Vcr  and  trefoil  instead  of  it. 

^r.  Salter,  near  Dereham,  on  land  so  wet  as  to  re« 
i^c  much  hollow«draining : 

2.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 
9.  Barley,                        4.  Wheat. 

(  it  does  not  keep  his  land  free  from  charlock. 
^776,  at  Walpole: 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Beans, 

9.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat. 

3*  Oats, 
Mr.FoRBY's,  at  Fincham,  on  strong  land : 
I.  Cabbages,  dunged  for,  and  worth,  on  an  average, 
5I.  ]>er  acre ; 

9.  Barley,  9I  coombs ; 

P  3  3.  Clover, 
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3.  Clover,  mown  twice,  produce  three  tons ; 

4.  Wheat,  dibbled,  8i  coombs ;  has  had  ten  ranod; 

5.  Oats,  fifteen  coombs. 
About  Harleston,  on  their  good  loams  of  20s.  or  ajs. 

an  acre,  on  a  marie  bottom,  they  pursue  pretty  vnich 
t)iis  rotation : 

1.  Fallow,  3*  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 
With  this  variation : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  5-  Wheat. 

3.  Clover, 
The  beans  all  dibble<I,  one  row  on  a  farrow ;  ibfl 

bushels  of  Windsor  ticks  per  acre :  they  used  to 
for  the  wheat  after  them,  but  of  late  have  got  much  i^^^ 
the  pra&ice  of  manuring  for  the  beans,  which  has 
ceeded  far  better,  not  only  for  the  beans,  but  with 
wheat  also.  They  most  approve  of  ploughing  the 
for  beans  in  the  autumn,  and  leaving  it  in  order, 
water-gripped,  for  planting,  after  harrowing,  the  end  ^ 
February  or  bcgiiming  of  March,  on  this  stale  furrc-^'^' 
Crop,  from  eight  to  twelve  coombs  an  acre.  Dibblin^^  ^ 
6s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  haml-hoeing,  twice,  los. — 5s.  t^^^ 
time.  They  harrow,  ami  roll  in  the  clover  on  the  wh  ^^^^» 
in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Salter,  at   Winborough,   applied  summer- 
lowing,  the  first  year  of  his  taking  his  farm,  muct^ 
which  consists  of  various  loams  and  sands,  on  a  st 
marley  and  clayey  bottom,  and  abounding  with  sprin 
but  after  that,  he  has  never  fallowed,  and  never  will'* 
His  expression  was,  **  a  man  is  a  madman  that  mmt, 
fallawsy    He  is  very  regularly  in  the  four-shift  course 
I.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

a.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

If 
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If  ciover  failiy  or  on  lands  where  lie  expedls  it  to  fail, 
winter  tares  or  pease,  insc€|id  of  k.  His  wheal,  on  layer^ 
all  dibbled,  and  tbe  turnips  fed  by  sheep  on  th^  land ;  on 
die  wettest  soils,  jcept  on  them  only  by  day,  and  laying  on 
gran-land  at  night. 

At  East  Bilney,  Brisley,  Gressenhall,  Staniield,  Betdey, 
and  Mileham,  being  adjoining  parishes,  the  common 
course  is:     ' 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  and  some  add, 

3.  Clover,  5.  Barley. 
Also: 

1.  Sumn^er -fallow,  j.  Barley, 

2.  Wheat,  6.  Clover, 

3.  Oais,  7.  Wheat. 
-*     4.  Turnips, 

Tbe  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  on  some  of  tlie  strpngest 
Kad  most  tenacious  land  I  have  seen  in  Norfolk : 
!•  Turnips,  6.  Barley,  drilled, 

2.  Barley,  drilled,  7.  Tares,  &c.  as  the  land  is 

3*  Clover,  sick  of  clover, 

4.  Wheat,  drilled,  8.  Wheat,  drilled. 

5.  Turnips, 

Recurring  thus  but  once  in  eight  years,  tlic  clover 
stands. 

At  Goodwick,  and  the'  neighbouring  heavy  land  pa- 
rishes, the  four-shift  husbandry;  the  turnips  on  nearly 
flat  lands  I  There  are,  however,  some  summer-fallows 
A)r  wheat,  in  which  case  the  course  is : 

1.  Fallow,    40  4.  Barley, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Clover, 

3.  Turnips,  6.  Whe-t. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Watlington,  on  strong  bnd: 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 

P  4  One- 
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One-fourth  (allow.    If  fallow  is  had  recourse  tO|  ho^v 
much  bf  tter  to  introduce  it  thus : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans, 

3.  Beans,  6.  Wheat. 

MARSHLAND. 

At  Wiginhall,  St.  Maries  : 

1.  Summer  fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 
This  by  good  farmers ;  but  some  go  on : 

5.  Oats,  6.  Barley,  or  big. 

On  Governor  Bektinck's  estate,  in  Terrington^ 
Mr.  William  Arton,  a  tenant: 

1.  Wheat,  4.  Potatoes, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Wheat, 

Will  any  reader  believe  that  this  note  could  be  mad^ 
the  county  of  Norfolk? 
Another  field  of  the  same  farm  : 

1.  Wheat,  3.  Oats, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Potatoes. 
Another : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Spring  wheat. 

3.  Wheat, 

Bravo  !  for  Marshland  lads  ! 

Other  curious  courses,  from  the  same  book  : 

1.  Wheat,  I.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  2.  Oats, 

3.  Oats,  3.  Wheat, 

4.  Potatoes,  4.  Wheat, 

5.  Wlicat.  5.  Wheat. 

I.  Falto^^^' 
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tfarshland  Smeth,  to  the  Nortb^  &c.  o]4hiid: 

iicr-fallow,  4.  Oats, 

aty  and  soo^ 

;,  5.  Wheat. 

4.  Beans, 
seeded,  5.  Oats  or  wheat, 

at, 

>ry's  fen  farms  ^t  Denver  Welney,  Ford- 
am,  west  side : 

and  jbum  for  cole  for  sheep  ;  the  crop  worth 
tt.  to  4X>s. 
fifteen  coombs, 
at,  seven  coombs, 
aerland  cole  for  sheep,  25s. 
fifteen  coombs, 

6.  Laid 
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6.  Laid  to  ray,  ooe  busb»  iirhitp  cbver  Slbw  red  dIiCD« 
81b.  for  three  jfcars,  fed  in  general  with  flierpaiMl 
beasts,  some  mown  if;  load  an  acre. 

Somciimes  red  clover  only  for  one  year,  ploug^ied  up 
and  wheat  dibbled. 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

One  observation  on  the  Norfolk  courses  occurs,  whi^:= 
the  pra<5liceof  Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  I  think,  j 
fies:^-he  was  long  in  the  common  system  before  he  str 
oat  a  variation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  it,  partly  from 
conviSion  that  the  land  generally  wanted  a  change:  t 
want  of  variety  in  the  courses  of  the  county,  is  the 
cumstance  that  I  wish  to  allude  to.     For  6o  or  70  yea 
the  variations  have,  upon  the  wliole,  been  very  few : 
have  begun  with  turnips,  followed  by  barley ;  then 
in  which  alone  have  occurred  the  chief  variatioos, 
these,  by  force  of  necessity,  from  failures.     If  there 
deficiency,  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  not  having 
substitutions  of  crops  for  so  regular  a  routine.    Mr.  Pu 
ft  18  introducing  tares,  appears  a  good  idea :  pease  ha 
been  taken  by  some  other  farmers  ;  but  Mr.  OtermaiS' 
curious  ol>$ervation,  that  they  will  not  succeed,  if  ta 
oftener  than  once  in  11  or  la  years,  should  be  a  cautioiV' 
Chicory,  followed  by  winter  tares,  amongst  which  sooie 
scattered  plants  rising,  would  be  of  no  consequence,  but 
rather  an  advantage,  deserves  attention.     Upon  very  poor 
soils,  this  plant  is  essential  to  profit. 

Another  crop  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  naming  for  loams, 
is  the  bean.  The  notion,  in  Norfolk,  that  this  is  adapted  oDiy 
to  strong  soils,  is  very  erroneous ;  it  is  more  profitable  on 
good  sands,  and  pretty  good  sandy  loams,  tlian  it  is  on 
clay ;  and  would  yield  great  crops  on  soils,  wherein  it  is 
never  found  in  Norfolk. 

Carrots  also  deserve  attention  ;  for  turnips  have  been  re- 
peated till  the  land  is  sick  of  themt 

S£CT. 


SECT.    XV. — TURNJPS. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  qrop  which,  in  Norfolk, 
is  made  the  basis  of  all  others. 

I.  Course,  io«  Drilling, 

S.  Soil,  II.  Consumption, 

3.  Tillage,  la.  Preservation, 

4.  Manuring,  13.  For  seed, 

5.  Sort,  14.  Is  the  land  tired? 

6.  Seed,  15.  Swedish  Turnip, 
'7.  Sleeping,  x6.  Importance  of  the 

8.  Hoeing,  culture. 

9.  Distempers, 

I.  Coarse, — At  Massingham,  on  the  first  improvement 
^bove  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  common  to  take  two  crops 
Viinoing  to  clean  the  land,  and  it  answered  greatly :  Mr. 
L*s  barley,  after  the  preparation,  was  greater  than  ever 

»wn  in  the  common  course:  he  had  6\  quarters  per 


Mr.  BuRToK,  of  Langley,  considers  a  wheat  stubbie 
aa  die  best  for  turnips. 

2.  Soil. — Norfolk  farmers  are  so  wedded  to  turnips,  that 
diey  sow  them  almost  indiscriminately  on  all  soils.  Per- 
haps, the  heaviest  land  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  county,  is  at 
Good  wick,  on  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste  : 
and  I  was  petrified  to  see  his  turnips  on  such  a  soil,  as 
well  as  his  neighbours,  on  broad  flat  lands:  it^is  true,  he 
has  hollow-drained  well  and  carefully ;  but  the  very  tex- 
Core  of  the  soil  is  adhesion  itself,  and  greatly  retentive  of 
water ;  so  that  carting  to  remove  the  crop,  is  very  hazard- 
ous; the  consequence  is,  a  barley  crop  inferior  to  the  land  ; 
certainly,  in  many  cases  (even  in  this  fine  barley  year, 
1801),  not  more  than  the  half  of  what  would  have  follow- 
ed beans  or  tares,  well  managed. 

In 
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In  discourse  with  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Kemptton,  I  ibinid 
that  he  considered  cultivation  and  turnips  as  synonimom: 
no  farming  without  turnips : — ff^at^  Mr.  Johnson,  m 
very  wet^  stiff,  tenacious^  poaching  soils  ? — **  How  are  yoft 
to  keep  stock  without  them  ?'*  And,  in  Norfolk,  they 
may  be  said  to  know  nothing  of  the  Northumberbnd  col* 
ture,  the  only  system  that  can  make  the  ctop  advisable  on 
such  land. 

The  universality  of  this  culture  in  Norfolk,  wlvitever 
the  soil,  is  singular;  but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  is» 
to  see  so  many  on  the  Marshland,  clay  (he  ridges  aknott 
flat ;  they  are  carted,  or  rather  poached  off,  for  cow$  and 
sheep. 

The  stronger,  heavier  soils  of  the  southern  parts  of  East 
Norfolk,  will  not  bring  turnips  freely  without  marle^ 
which  adls  by  rendering  the  soil  more  friable.  This  is  an 
observation  of  an  ingenious  writer ;  but,  at  present,  iparW 
or  not  marled,  all  is  under  turnips. 

The  universal  system  in  Norfolk,  wliatever  may  be  the 
soil,  of  sowing  turnips,  and  cultivating  them  on  flat,  or 
nearly  flat  lands,  must,  without  hesitation,  be  condemn- 
ed :  hollow-draining  can  never  be  praised  too  much ;  but 
there  are  distri£ls,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  tenacious,  thai 
no  drains  can  make  the  husbandry  admissible.  Mr. 
Forby's  experiments  on  cabbages,  very  carefully  made, 
and  accurately  reported,  bear  immediately  on  this  point, 
were  they  necessary  to  establish  it ;  but,  in  truth,  few  ex- 
periments are  wanting  to  prove  the  point :  for  the  many 
bad  or  inferior  crops  of  barley  I  saw  in  1802,  a  very  great 
barley  year,  on  such  soils,  would  alone  convince  me  that 
the  turnip  culture,  in  such  cases,  is  mischievous.  The 
difTerencc  between  six  or  seven  coombs  of  barley,  and 
eleven  or  twelve,  would  buy  lintsecd  cake  for  the  con- 
sumption of  straw;  or  pay  the  loss  of  fattening  hogs  for 

the 
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the  «tee  {Nirpoie.  Straw  most  be  converted  intoduog: 
cbese  methods  make  better  dung  than  turnips ;  nor  are 
chcse  the  only  resources. 

3*  Tillage.^^About  Watcon  not  less  (han  four  earths 
(iren.     The  seed  harrowed  in — no  drilling  pra£lised. 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  of  Waterden,  scarifies  his  turnip 
Callows  in  March,  April  or  May,  as  it  may  happen ;  the 
scarifier  attached  to  a  frame  on  two  wheels,  made  for  that 
iparpose^  to  save  the  carriage  of  the  drill  machine;  but 
Chc  aecond  time  of  going  over  the  land  he  fixes  it  to  the 
pf  a  roller,  to  which  are  added  irons  pierced  for  that 
;,  the  roUer  breaking  any  clods  that  contain  the 
of  the  twitch  grass,  and  freeing  it  to  be  taken  up  by 
diaresy  or  afterwards  by  the  teeth  of  the  horse-rake, 
mhe  teeth  of  which  are  freed  by  working  in  the  common 
snaoner  of  other  couch-rakes,  through  a  frame  of  wood. 

A  praAice  of  Mr.  Thurtell's  on  a  pea  stubble, 
*^hich  he  has  followed  many  times,  is  to  scarify  diredly 
«fter  harvest,  and  then  throw  it  into  four-furrow  work 
itor  winter ;  in  the  spring  takes  ofi^  one  bout  from  the  ridge, 
"dien  harrows  well  across,  and  leaves  it  for  weeds  to  vegeute. 
Good. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  ploughs  five  inches  deep  for 
tomips ;  his  first  eanh  taking  up  the  stubbles  deep ;  and 
the  first  stirring  scrapes  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Parmenter  finds  scuffling  a  pradice  of  great 
Utility  on  a  foul  turnip  fallow. 

Mr.  Bircham,  at  HackforJ,  scuffles  his  fallows  much 
to  his  satikfa&ion  ;  not  to  save  ploughing,  but  additionally. 
To  these  notes  I  could  have  added  others ;  for  the  prac* 
tice  of  adding  the  operations  of  the  scuffler  to  those  of  the 
plough,  is  gaining  ground  in  the  county,  but  has  not  yet 
been  so  long  established  as  to  enable  many  to  speak  with 
much  decision. 

4.  Manuring. 
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4.  MoHuiiHg. — Tho  practice  of  manuring  for  the nnv 
nip  crop  is  universal  in  Norfolk.  Before  [he  caltorc  bad 
been  for  a  long  period  general,  good  crops  were  somctiniil  J 
gained  without,  but  for  many  yenrs  past  none  are  to  b 
procured  except  on  new  bnd,  without  much  atiemionn 
this  necessary  branch  of  the  m;inagemcnt.  Tho  1 
common  method  is,  to  cast  the  yard  dung  of  the  pre 
winter  into  heaps,  which  arc  turned  over  and  carted  on  1^1 
ihc  (ttrnip  land  before  the  last  earth  is  given.  Then  aft 
variations  in  every  step  of  the  business,  bur  these,  where 
important,  will  be  noicd  cilhcr  in  the  pre&eni  sedioa*  ot  ii 
the  chapter  of  manures. 

Mr.  Thurtell  is  of  opinion,  that  on  heavy  bnib 
autumn  may  be  a  very  good  time  for  carrying  on  noclc 
(ot  turnijis,  but  on  his  light  land  Ue  always  scales  it  in 
before  the  seed  earth,  which  is  given  deep  eoongh  to  b«iy 
it  properly.  Mr.  Thurtell  tnucks  all  his  tumipe  froin 
Yarmoutli. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Waliham,  informed  me  that  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  were,  not  many  years  ago,  in  the 
pra^icc  of  carrying  out  dung  for  turnips  at  Michadnm^ 
but  ihcy  have  kf't  it  oif,  as  nci[her  the  turnips  nor  the  hai< 
ley  provfd  such  good  crops  aswith  other  maoagecocnt. 

Mr.LAYTON,  of  East  Norfolk,  and  his  neighbotm^ 
were  in  tire  practice  of  ploaghing  in  the  dung  very  ihaUew 
hy  ibr  last  earth  but  one,  to  harrow  well  for  miwng  wiih 
the  soil,  and  then  to  plough  and  sow. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  applks  twelve  loads  pet  acre  ofyst^ 
dung  or  compost ;  sometimes  turns  it  in  by  the  seal  earthy 
but  when  work  is  forward,  scales  it  in,  and  leaves  ibe  kixl 
ready  for  the  seed  earth.  He  prefen,  when  it  ran  fat 
done,  to  lay  the  dung  on  in  November,  on  tho  wbcM 
Stubble,  and  plough  it  in;  tliii  keeps  stiff  land  open,andbe 
thinks  undoubtedly  (he  bc&t  praAice :  the  pnlvcmatioa  it 


)V  dia(  sn»  earth  may  be  sated  by  it,  and  k  easorei  a 
r  ccTKdmy  ott  coM  wet  land.  This  can  only  be  doM 
t»  the  extent  of  what  it  made  by  six  weeks  feeding  in 
OOoher  and  November,  afrer  the  hoises  are  tdken  in  9 
and  tliis  long  dung  is  undoubtedly  best  for  wet  land,  aM 
80  gpod  as  any  other  on  all  soils  at  that  season.  The  turm'ps 
ako  come  sooner  to  the  hoe,  and  are  less  eaten  by  the  fly« 
Boe  if  long  muck  be  spread  just  before  sowing  turnips,  the 
flf  ii  iacteased,  owing  to  the  dung  being  not  well  buried. 
Mr.  CoKj^'s  turnips  were  putting  in  while  I  was  at 
Hbikham,  and  I  found  the  business  perfe£Uy  arranged  for 
SRI  mpuA  and  steady  employment  of  ail  the  teams  and  handsr: 
^hiee  men  filled  the  dung-carts,  of  which  there  were  foar; 

ten  horses  in  the  carts ;  three  men  Spread  the 
one  throwing  out  roughly,  and  two  with  forks 
iag  the  pieces  and  distributing  equally.  Five  plough 
A  work ;  these  followed  by  a  light  roller;  then  iha 
4riU  pbogh ;  and  after  all,  a  pair  of  light  harrows ;  thw  iS 
nen  and  boys  were  empbyed,  and  24  horses  and  mulct. 
Six  asset  a  day  finished,  upon  which  60  loads  of  dang 
tpiroad ;  the  drive  not  a  short  one.  The  men  out  at  fcor 
is  the  morning  from  their  own  iKHises,  to  the  field  at  five^ 
and  finish  at  two ;  breakfast  in  the  field :  in  the  afternoon 
the  ploughmen  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  the^rters  in 
ifaehay.  The  ploughs  work  the  same  hours,  but  out  an 
kbnr  later,  and  home  an  hour  later,  as  they  turn  in  all  the 
dung  carried  out :  ten  loads  an  acre. — For  his  application 
of  flfl-cakc^  see  Mamtring. 

'  5;  &it>— Inquiring  of  Mr.  Burton:,  of  Langley,  if 
farcskivated  Swedish  turnips,  he  replied  that  the  green 
VDond  turnip  stood  the  frost  so  well,  that  Swedes  were  noC 
wanted  for  that  objeA,  and  the  produce  much  larger,  and 
ancb  onre  cenain.  The  sort  most  general,  is  the  large 
jtolia  white. . 

'  61  SuJ. — Mr.  Salter,  on  his  various  loams,  some  of 

which 
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which  are  wet  uid  unkind  for  ihit  crap,  towi  a  quarter 
ofapcck:  I  viewed  all  his  fields,  to  [he  aninuoc  of  iboMI 
80  acres,  and  the  plants  were  id  most  ul'  [hem  very  rhtck, 
but  not  lnr>  ihick  with  harrowing:  gives  8s.  an  acre  for 
nro  hocings :  he  h.id  seventeen  liocrs  31  »oi k. 

At  Hillingtont  from  one  to  two  pints  an  acre,  but  more 
en  chalk. 

7.  Steeping, — Mr,  Salter,  of  Wioborough,  tried 
tieeping  the  seed  in  linisccd  oil|  &c.  and  drying  it  with 
flour  of  hrimMone,  hut  the  fly  aie  all. 

Georcs  EarlofORFORD  for  several  years  lued  Mr< 
Winter's  process  for  steeping  turnip  seed  in  train  oil  is 
hours,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  beoeiicial  against  the 
fly:  but  if  heavy  rains  fall  after  sowing,    the  efle£l  tcSMW 

Mr.  Shepheri)  dresM:s  all  his  turnip  seed  with  train 
oil  and  sulphur ;  three  pints  of  the  oil  and  one  pound  and  > 
half  of  sulphur  to  a  bushel  of  seed:  dresses  tlie  seed  wtdi 
At  oil  by  thorough  mixing  in  a  tub,  and  dries  it  with  the 
sulphur,  keeping  it  1 2  hours  before  sowing :  he  hai  tried 
il  repcareiUy,  and  in  comparisons,  and  is  firmly  persuaded 
sf  the  benefit,  from  the  superiority  of  the  dicssed  seed  ia 
crops  attacked  by  the  fly,  not  only  iu  cxpeiimeots  side  by 
tide,  but  also  in  saving  crops  when  turnips  have  to  general 
teen  destroyeJ. 

It  has  been  found  that  steeping  old  seed  in  water,  and 
then  drying  iu  the  sun,  has  brought  it  up  lootwr  than 
■owing  dry. 

8.  Hoeing. — Upon  land  which  is  exceedingly  given  ID 
charlock  and  wallock  (KapAanui  £rf  SinafhJ,  Mr.DuiS* 
GATE  has  hoed  by  the  dny  instead  of  paying  by  the  xrc, 
10  have  tlic  gicacer  security  of  thorough  deaoing )  ot  in 
other  cases  paying  an  extrj  price  per  acre. 

The  turnips  in  Norfolk  arc  universaUy  twice  hoed  1  tba 
opeiatiuii  is  every  where  well  done,  except,  I  think,  in 
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TURNU'S.  its 

'*(n«  n»pc£).  that  of  being  set  out  too  thin,  whith  with 
talking  hocn  is  a  common  evil. 

9.  DUtrfiferi. — Mr.  CoXE  having  heard  that  ducks  had 
been  used  to  clear  lumlps  of  the  black  canker,  iricd  them 
pn  a  field  of  33  acres :  hfc  bought  400  duck'i ;  on  ihe  i6ih 
pf  Joly  they  were  turned  in,  having  water  at  one  corner 
■f  the  field,  ami  in  6vc  days  they  cle.ired  the  whole  com- 
iBlctdyt  matching  at  h^t  through  the  field  on  the  hum, 
eing  the  leaves  on  both  lidei  with  great  care,  co  devour 
ciy  one  they  could  sec. 

The  ankvrj,  or  external  knots,  each  containing  a  small 
ortn  in  the  centre,  de^tendi  on  soil,  and  most  of  the  soils 
Norfolk  arc  subject  to  it  till  they  have  been  marled  or 
lyed,  which  n  an  alnvjii  sure  preventative. 
10.  Driiling.—Thc  application  of  this  mode  of  culture 
the  turnip  crop  has  nut  yet  nude  any  considerable  pro- 
jo  ihe  country  1  nor  are  the  opinions  of  the  farmers 
;iled  upon  the  question  of  its  propriety. 
Mr.  FoWEL  drills  hii  turnips  for  bullocks  at  18  inches, 
boi  lor  thecp  at  13.  I  viewed  several  of  his  crops,  and 
fdiuid  ibcDi  very  ragulait  the  drillings  well  joined,  and 
*'tyitraighl.  Four  strokes  of  the  drill  sow  an  t8  feet  ridge, 
^"^^toat  a  marker  ;  the  horse  led  by  the  lines  of  tiie  lurrows. 
Hcgjvd  3s.  6d.  for  iiocing  the  nist  time,  and  as.  6d.  the 
»cco«d. 

Mr.  BLOoMFtELD,  at  fiillingfold,  has  this  ye.ir  (180a) 
^^'y  promising  turnips  on  a  bad  black  gravel  soil,  which 
"^  enclosed  and  broke  up  from  tlie  heath.  His  culture  is, 
^  »ei  out  die  tidgcs  of  two  feet  from  the  flat,  with  a  dou- 
~**  bicasi  plough,  and  lo  lay  the  muck  in  the  furrows ; 
**  Uko  tows  broaU-cast,  and  splits  down  ilie  ridges  with 
^'^  ground  wrest  of  a  double  brcaai  plough  without  its 
**•••««.  hat  rows  across,  aud  the  turnips  come  up  regglarly 
*^  flat  land  in  rows  ai  two  fc«.  The  bailiff  thinks  that 
"■*  (bis  poor  soil  ihey  should  have  Lad  no  lumips  in  the 
'  oiroLX.]  q  coouooa 


(j6  tskripi. 

common  mode  of  cvltivaiion ;  and  that  in  iliit 

loaJsofn 


Mr.  Co  I 


e(]ujl  lu  14  uMTci  in  dw  c 


amy. 


oKE,  at  Huikhang,  m>wk  none  broacLcau ;  all  an 
drilled. 

Mr.  ReproN,  at  Qxneail,   drilb  tumipt  »  aae  fcci, 
and  prefers  the  aiethod. 

Mr.  Ekcland,  of  Binhxit,  tried  the  drill  bit  year, 
but  be  found  iltc  fibntt  too  tliiclc  in  tbr  row»,  anJ  hat 
obc«rvctl  ihe  tame  in  somt  other  C3se> ;  ihej  art  thco  Af— 
ficuli  to  hoe, 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  drilled  iSem  foriwo  yar^H 
at  II  inches  and  a  half,  but  has  left  off"  the  praAiee. 

Mr.  Henhy  Bl^thf,  of  Burnbam,  though  a  wtr^^ 
staunch  ftiend  to  drilling  corn,  frr-m  ii  years  cxpcrigBCf^^ 
does  not  drill  turnijn,  finding  that  (hey  are  not  to  eatilj^ 
bocd. 

Mr.STVLVMAK.at  Snciiishaml drills ihemt at  12  inch 
and  he  thinks  they  hoc  better  ihnn  bioad-casi  cropJ,  IMI 
(hat  ibc  prodtice  is  greater. 

Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  Harpley,  finding  that  his  lumifa 
were  vcrv  ;>pt  to  fail,  like  ihote  o>  his  neighbours, 
chalk  soil,  varied  his  husbandry  ;  be  spread  the  muck,  SM 
then  sowed  the  turnip  *ecd,  ami  ploughed  ihcm  in  lognlter." 
by  two  furrows  meeting,  hot  not  lipping  the  one  00  th« 
other,  and  the  seed  tomnig  up  along  the  centre  of  the 
ridge  thus  formed,  before  wimer  he  ptoagks  *e*we«i, 
earth   ilicni  up  powerfully,  for  preservation  agait&i  (' 
*^rost.     The  suceess  has  been  groat,  and  imich  mceeding:^^ 
ihecamnion  prafliee  on  that  soil.     Mr.  GoDDlsOH  ft— — ^ 
vourod  me  with  tliii  account — Mr.  BloomfielO  bW  M 
bomc. 

Mr.  Fkiest.  of  Beuhorpe,  has  ill ia  year  tumipa  JriWcfc 
fX  18  inches,  with  Cooke's  macluse :  I  viewed  the  cropt 
aw)  admired  their  regularity  and  uze,  for  so  uofavouraUc 


^  year  (1802) ;  they  were  first  hanA«  and  then  hono-hoed ; 
the  rows  18  inches  asunder :  hand-hoeing  performed  aitfai^ 
a«  in  broaA-casr  crops. 

Mr.  Tm^ist,  of  Brerenham,  has  seen  drilled  tnmips^ 
but  did  not  h'ke  iliem  well  enough  to  adopt  the  pradifce* 
though  a  great  driller  of  corn. 

1 1.  Cvmmmption, — Mr.  Bev  an  has  for  some  ye:ir&  par* 

ncd  die  common  pravElice  of  drawing  half  his  crop  alter* 

nately  by  stitches,  and  carting  them  to  his  yardor.toilayersi 

cattle ;  and  feeding  die  other  half  ou  the  biid  by  shdcp ; 

hat  long  suspected  that  he  lost  by  it :  this  jckt  hir  bar^ 

ley  is  so  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  afford  emirt 

ion  of  it ;  and  he  is  determined  never  more  to'  re- 

ie.     The  sands  of  Riddles  worth  are  not  rich  CDoagh 

bear  this  treatment. 

.Mr.  Da  AKE9  of  Billingford,  carts  off  his  turnips  i^ith 
iter-cans,  the  horse  and  one  wheel  going  in  the  fui^ 
and  only  one  wheel  on  the  land,  and  that  on  the 
oown  of  the  ridge.  The  mischief  thus  done^  he  says,  il 
lest  than  in  any  other  method  he  has  seen.  The  soil 
strong  and  wet. 

Upon  good  land  Mr.  Coke  draws  half  and  feeds  half; 
Init  on  the  weaker  soils  feeds  all. 

It  is  common  with  many  farmers  in  West  Norfolk  to 
«lraw  out  the  largest  roou  for  carting  home  to  bullocks^ 
and  for  feeding  the  smaller  ones  in  the  field  by  sheep» 
Carting  damages  many ;  but  there  is  a  great  advanuge  in 
leaving  the  small  ones,  which  resist  the  frost  the  best. 

Mr.MiTCHBL«  of  Houghton,  having  a  great  super- 
Auty  of  turnips,  in  April,  1791  (a  circumstance;  not 
VQCommoD  in  Norfolk),  used  a  tool  for  cutting  them 
into  four  quarters ;  it  was  a  broad  knife^  crossed  at 
Kq;lit  angles,  with  a  handle  ahoot  three  feet  long ;  women 
ttsrd  ii^  and  the  cj0pcnse  was  but  a  few  shillings  per  acre. 

.^2  I  have 


1  have  known  crops  cartnl,  at  a  great  expense,  into  ditdtci 


Thirty  years  ago,  three  rooils  of  tnmipi  would  fatten  a 
beast  of  45  stone,  or  &ix  Norfolk  wciheri,  in  East  Nor- 
folk. 

In  1770,  1  found  rhc  general  method  of  consuming  the 
crop,  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  10  be  dovrtng  every 
other  land  for  beasts,  and  eating  the  other  half  oa  the  laad 
by  sheep. 

At  Tliclton,  [he  soil  not  being  generally  adapted  t»^^ 
sheep,  ihe  crop  is  consumed  by  bullocks  id  the  fami-ysrdc;^^ 
(jiar  yardi). 

Many  drawn  also  at  Billtngford  and  Thorpe  Abboa»-  ^. 
as  well  as  through  ail  that  country,  sheep  not  being  a  com— -  ^n- 
Qion  stoclc. 

Mr,  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  draws  about  one- -^»e- 
third  of  every  field  for  bullocks,  kept  loose  in  the  yard ;  o^C^iOf 
lyingnp  in  stalls,  his  expression  was,  if  ii  dtutwitkf    te^r-^aw 
beasts  at  liberty,  make  as  much  manure  as  thtrtv  tied  up     ^cs: 
not  that  thty  may  not  fat  someihing  faacr ;  the  difTcrentr^— »  *■ 
however,  is  small,  if  ihcrc  be  sheds  aruund  the  vaid:  i  ^     " 
he  ^tted  a  beast  on  a  bet,  it  sliould  be  tied  up.     The  re—  "^^* 
maining  two-ihirds  of  the  lurntp   crop  are  eaten  by  bul^-^^ 
locks,  and  fat  sheep  in  iheliclil ;  and,  in  this  consumptkin,^  "^ 
he  is  in  the  Fleg  system  of  drawing,  and  cjrring  enough  t<^:^* 
spreadafair  portion  of  the  field  cleared  for  the  yard  fatting  i.     ■ 
and  the  whole  of  the  turnips  consumed  in  the  field,  ate—* 
pulled  and  thrown.    This  meihod  is  now  common  io  Pr^^i  — 
jnd  the  best  farmers  have  an  high  opinion  of  it :  ihc  uocfcT^ 
do  better,  and  less  ofFal  is  made,  than  where  the  mots  arc^ 
not  drawn.     Mr.  EvEKtT,  of  Caisior,  is  in  the  pradieer 
and  thinks,  that  la  puli  and  throw,  though  in  the  samctteldr 
will  make  the  tumlpa  go  funher  by  one-Aftli,  and  tbc 
stock  doing  belter  authc  same  time.     Otic-hoiK  earn  tbc 
bett  for  this  work. 

Mr. 


Mr.  FeRMER,  u  Hcmsby,  cam  his  whule  crop  to 
At  par  yjiil,  ihe  took  being  Rnl  uilci]  in  the  field.  At 
Hrmsby,  fee.  in  Fkg,  30  great  cart-loads  an  acre ;  and 
single  r[x>if  as  mijcli  round  a>  a  mlJillc  »izcil  man's  body. 

Tliey  have  been  sold  at  Ormsby,  to  il.c  Yarmouih  cow- 
kctpcn,  at  7I.  7s.  an  acre.  A  price  fixed  by  appraitement, 
atMicfaaelm^s, CO  incoming  icnaniSioften  4I.  15s.  Hehas 
known  36  large  loadt  an  acre ;  ajid  24tb.  a  rurnip,  and  quite 
briiile,  no  flockynesi. 

A'tr.  HoKNARD,  of  Ludliam,  draws  all  his  crop;  he 
rhrowi  on  hii  laycrB,  on  ihc  wheat  stubbles,  and  on  wheat. 
He  cats  alt  his  crop  abtoad,  none  in  the  yard  or  stalls; 
t>ui  ilic  hullocks  arc  btouglil  home  at  nighi  to  hay  or 
•""aw.  The  ex]ieitte  h  something,  boi  not  licavy.  as  two 
hors«,  with  one  bd,  will  cart  30  or  40  acres  in  a  scoKtn ; 
*^**  (icids,  however,  within  a  fatlong:  some  farmers  do 
*^K  atne,  though  they  have  to  cart  a  mile  and  a  half, 

Ar  Cattield,  and,  in  general,  through  all  Happing,  they 
"•^iw  all  the  turnips ;  and  think  (bat  an  acre  ihtis  managed, 
£*^s  as  far  as  five  roods  fed  on  the  land  :  they  are  carted  to 
•^'loeki   in  yards,  or  thrown  on  vlhndi,  or   wheat  stub- 

E^;  i(  it  not  uncommon  lo  throw  on  wheat  in  Febniarv 
d  March,  and  it  is  seldom  hurt,  if  not  done  too  late; 
<  if  in  April,  damage  ensues;  If  a  dry  time  succeeds, 
J  llw  land  not  in  good  heart,  ic  is  generally  injurious. 
'n  SoQth  Erpingham  the  same  prad\icc;  at  Coltishal, 
tlr^wn,  and  thrown  on  wheat  si ubbic,  or  eaten  in  the 
yards. 

At  Oxnead,  all  drawn  for  feeding  on  Ait  olhndt,  ice. 

^^^U  Chiistinas,or  till  toa /amm;',  that  is,  too  much  trodden 

^^V^Mn  moisture,  then  into  the  yards.     But  Mr.  Keptom 

^^^^Atnithetn,  mixing  turnips  and  ihcir  li(]uor  with  chaff, 

*Ut    by  horse  work,  ind  giving  it  with  much  success  to 

young  catJc,  jScc' 
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Mr.  Reeve,  of  HeTrnfigiandidranv  dicliTgectti 
and  throws  them  on  /lUsnds.  cr  ii'bcat  stobUcs: 
t'jrown  iomeiinei  on  nheat,  sjkI  if  (he  \kiA  be  li^t  it 
auiwcrs  very  wclL 

Mi-.   Bi&ciiam.  of  Revplism  Hackibn].  reckoM  tliat 
ao  icrts  ot  turnips  will  mock  in  ihc  c&mumpiion,  30  aciei 
of  eUcnd,  tspurially   if  thrown   for   thcep  ;    and   laving 
enough  fur  eating  on  the  lan^ ;  so  dial  if  uioic  wai  kli» 
the  bail^ry    would  1101  be   the  bccicr,  b«t.  from  its  bofi'^ 
perhapc  tt'cnc.     In  dra\sit^  tlte  large  turuipj,  ihcy  g'-^^ 
only  in  die  furrovfS,  picking  up  all  iltM  arc  biokeni»]^-~ 
boiKs  or  wheels,  U'ingimallcant  withiwohuraei;  v/tigr^m 
4(--'wiiig  in  [hii  manner,  more  \]\ia  half  the  crop. 

Mr.  JoHbitoK,  of  Thurnjug,  u:,e(l  to  be  very  foul  <hm^ 

f-jf  fcpiliHg  bullocks,  bulhaj  Icti  ii  utfforiwoot  ihrc^yiii 1 

patCi  itow  kctling  thciii  «n  ihe  liml :  iic  dnus  pait,  aa       ^ 
feeds  pat^  picking  oui  tlic  gteai  lurnips ;  by  wliicb  ni««^^* 
licifnptaves  40  ncrcs  of  iBnd,  by  grovying  aoofrunufd 
V^itfn  liirowiiig  on  i^licpt  (luljble  \ojatRm  it  in  for  bar=^"" 
kyi  wbicit  9it£Wrrs  better  [hja  haulining. 

Jn  ffuiiing  turi;ips  by  &liec[>,  Mr.  Johnsok  rtnaikt^^^*' 
4ia[  i[  i(  right  to  begin  at  ihc  poorer  ^n4  «f  a  lieldy  o* 
wlipre  the  wor^t  crop  is,  a»  the  flock,  by  falling  huM,  (T'li- 
(jouble  ilrcs*  it,     H^y  ><  bcpefii.ijl  to  give  to  bh^cy  1 
attvrnips;  but  ihey  will  faciei)  v^ithomiE. 

}Ar,  JpiiK^oM  remarks,  iliai  it  it  Miong  to  Bop  nin*| 
for  fitting  bcasi>i  the  top  being  benel'iti^!,  if  freed  fro) 


SI 


andr 


n  leav. 


Adr.  Reeve,  vt^  H'ighton,  fcuU  on  the  lao4  by  ihocp;; 
of  all  pra&icct  he  most  cpndcmDS  tlrawing  turnip*  1  it  iffe 
heavy  expence,  and  ajl  (^  do  nii^bjqf:  lar  b^ter  ifi  ^f 
oil-cake 

Mf-  M.  liiLL  wl«hqi  U  feed  on  d>c  bwl  «tU  >hw  i| 
poisiblc  \  draws  no  more  than    fvr  coQvstieg  ifrvw  M 

duns- 
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pUr.  DORiOATB  k  lucli  a  sieutly  tr'uitiA  tu  linvdiag  lur- 
i^  uu  ih€  Untl  bv  sheep,  iliai  lie  wbuld  i»i  have  »  bul- 
ick  on  lilt  farm,  except  loi   tlii:  fiurpofe  «f  treading  hv 
nrw  tiMo  muck.     He  voulil  have  no  si»w  aaicn.     la 
Mving  a  crup  for  bcauc,  he  talies  ail,  aftd  nunlurSS  witfal  1 
ipe-cikc,  10  supply  the  Iocs  to  ihe  barley. 
UA(  Thornhao),  6i<:.  some  farmer!  picl;  out  the  Urge  I 
amips  for  caning  10  beatis ;  Olhdr^  i^aw  aUernate  l3i)4s..* 
clAboul  onc-4Ltaiier,  01    oue-^'tJi  of  (he  crop  4nwt^ir|^ 
iolin,  for  bullocks, 
^r.  Styllman,  at  Siietilsltam,  feeds  all  hii  turnips oc^  J 
tt  tend  with  iheep  1  and  titcrdore  sells  mosc  of  hu  bu^  | 
•ks  in  autumn. 
IrMuch  iIk  grcaier  pati  at  Hillitigton,  fed  on  the  l«td  b]|  J 
WP-  I  j 

r>-l9.  Prtstrvation. — 'The  Rev.  DixoM  Hoste  pra£ii£a4  J 
intcchod,  wi(h  this  inieniioi),  th;it  answered   weU  ;  b%* 
nil  tlie  coulters  out  ol  his  ploughs,  and  then  ploughed  in   ' 
Mtucurps ;.  and  tlicy  held  good  through  a  very  bod  Maicfa. 
^he  Rev.  Mr.  Munnino  has  pubhslicd  his  ineihodft 
IwdrilUng  at  eighteen  inches,  anJ  two  feci,  aud  plough^ 
ig  turra«-i  between,  10  bury  them  as  wdl  as  may  b«  e^ 
ified.     This  mctliod  has  been  praiflisetl  with  great  suo* 
pi^  by  Mr.  RbPTON,  at  Oxncad,  and  other  larmers. 
1:13.  St€d. —  .Much  attention  is  paid  by  farmers  who  rait* 
war  own  seed,  10  the  choice  o\  roots  lor  that  porpose,  s«4 
Aing  luch  as  are  clean  in  ihe  crown  and  neck  ;  iheluxi    . 
ilks  of  the  leaves  rising  from  a  ihin  clean  nzcX,  and  ngf   ' 
Ml  conglomerated  protuberances,  or  coarse  rougll  neeks  ; 
•ll  if,  after  iome  years  attention,  the  turnips  come  tool)^. 
ii<lelicaieT  they  let  the  roots  run  to  seed,  without  wtf   ! 
M^iUnmian,  which,  corrctts  that  tendency  W 

'(14.  hthf  land  tired  »f  turnips? — Mr.  'I'muktell  tt 
||i£(lcQt  that  he  bas  DO  land  tired  of  tanupi;  nor  has  he 
»  (J.4  ever 
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ercr  seen  any :  rhe  oftencr  he  sowi  ihcm,  the  belter  Aj$ 
husbandry,  and  no  declension,  on  that  account,  in  iba 
crops  hiiheno  pcrccivnl. 

Mr.  EvERir,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  has  no  idc^  of  iaaJ 
being  tired  of  turnips  in  ihat  hundred :  he  thinks  thejr  will 
bear  repealing  bcilcr  than  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  SvBLe,  of  South  WaUham,  h  of  a  contrary  opi* 
oion,  and  thinks  that  laud  becomes,  from  repetition, 
tired  of  turnips,  as  well  as  of  clover:  and  he  grounds  the 
idea  on  the  great  failure  of  the  crops  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced for  seven  or  eight  years  past.  From  that  time, 
to  iweniy  years  ago,  he  [emcmbcrs  them  nearly  a  oenani 
crop;  but  not  so  now;  being  often  lost.  This  lut 
caused  htm  lo  vary  his  praflicc,  and  sow  on  a  wbe^at  in- 
stead of  a  barley  stubble,  which  promises  better ;  the  crops  -i 
to  arranged  as  to  throw  one  (umip  yeai  equally  far  froia  4 
another. 

Mr.   pRANCts,  of  Martliam,  concludes  that  land  tire 
of  ttjmips,  from  ihe  circuinsiance  that  more  seed   is  dot 
necessary  than  used  to  be  commonly  sown  ;   formerly, 
never  sowed  more  than  one  pint  and  a  half;  now,  alwayi 
three  pints,  and  yet  ihey  are  not  to  certain  u  they  weic^t^  ^ 
then. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Catfield,  never  observed  dot  any  hnd^  ^ 
was  tired  of  lumjps;  and  he  thinks  the  crops  would  bc:^^^ 
better  if  they  followed  wheat,  than  following  barley  sue-—  "• 
ceeding  wheat,  though  they  would  then  come  round  once  = 
in  five  vears. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  never  heard  of  land  being  tick 
of  turnips  in  the  six  year  husbandry, 

Mr.  Margatlsow,  of  Nonh   Walsbam,  has  i 
doubts  on  this  point :  he  sows  lliree  pints  of  seed,  became 
aow  more  subjeifl  to  ilic  fly  than  formerly  i  and  he  has  rc< 
marked,  that  vhen  by  accideiu  there  hat  iatervconl  f 
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yfu^dian  usual  between  the  turnip  crops,  tbcy  have' been 
the  better ;  and  arc  ali^ays  best  on  new  Unit. 

\Ir.  Dysle,  of  Si-'ottcr,  ji  niaybe  supposed,  adinic&no 
such  (iiX  as  land  being  lired  of  turnips  i  for  he  po&itivcly 
aucnod,  dial  he  uever  lo«  a  crop  in  his  life;  but  never 
gives  any  of  'he  [ijlage  wbile  the  land  is  the  least  wci ;  it 
cannot  be  too  dry  tor  turnips. 

No  land  tired  of  turnips  ji  Oxnead. 
Upon  this  question  Mr.  Dircham  remarketl,  that  40 
ifcansgo,  they  could  get  almost  as  good  luinips  without 
dongt  as  they  can  now  with  it ;  but  stdl  muck  wtlldodio 
t^UBlDCSS  well, 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thumlng,  remarks  on  this  poin^ 
^tat  he  gus  to  the  full  as  good  luinips  as  his  father  did. 
He  never  sows  less  than  three  pints.  However,  one  ob- 
aetvaiion  of  his  looks  like  the  land  being  tired,  for  he 
rcniarkSi  that  turnips,  in  his  proposed  course  of  eight  years, 
will  come  better  from  the  sowings  being  longer  apart. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  has  no  olher  idea  of  land 
Iteing  sitk  of  turnips,  than  what  results  from  the  fa^,  that 
this  crop  was  to  be  gained  twenty  years  ago  without  dung, 
|>ui  not  so  at  present. 

Mr-  Reeve,  of  Wighron,  agrees  in  the  idea  of  hU 
neighbour,  and  makes  a  point  of  manuring  all  he  sows. 
.    Mr.  M.  Hill  is  clear  that  the  land  sickens  of  turnips, 
•od  that  they  are  less  in  size  every  teven  or  ten  years. 
Hit  bailiff^  has  been  in  the  farming  line  fifty  years ;  in  dis* 
course  with  him  on  the  subjefl,  he  assured  me,  that  there 
iort  of  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  cropi 
at  present  and  those  formerly  raised:  he  has  known  two 
ipt  as  Riuch  as  a  man  could  throw  over  the  side  of  a 
But  he  thinks  the  crops  uf  corn  better  now  ,  and  he 
Jl  also  lure,  that  mote  sheep  arc  kept  now  than  in  the  foiT 
iper  periodt,  ootwiibsHnding  the  walks  being  broken  up. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hemkt  BlYTHE,  of  Bornhacn,  orhi&ncigliboan, 
cannot  get  any  hmiipS  uiihoot  manuring. 

Mr.  DuRSCATE  ncvrr  tiitifKl  any  iilcontenicnec  from 
turnips  being  sown  too  ofccn.  Ai  Sedgford  >ic  has  often 
hail  ili«Ti  iwo  yeaff  lo^ctlict,  and'  the  teconA  hciccr  than 
ihc  first.  He  doci  not  sdinit,  therefore,  ib»t  land  it  >kk 
of  rhcm. 

Mr-  Coke   is  clear,    that  u  Hotkhnm,  if  tumipt  are 
ntwn  ofienerthan  in  common,  ihry  fail,  as  the  bnd  is  Mclc      ^| 
ofihcm.  ^^M 

Mr,  FowRL  is  clear  thai  tnmips  ha»e  ro(ted  miKh  "^^ 
more  for  the  bst  lO  )c3ts  [h;in  ihi^y  did  lo  yean  ago.  -^ 
which  he  supposes  to  be  earned  by  a  change  in  tbr  scasotis  — 
Bar  he  cannot  iiy  any  means  agree  with  liinsc  who  »si«n  '^K 
that  the  mrnipa  in  NorfolL  arc  inferior  to  •■h»t  ihey  for-  ^  -■ 
merly  v.cre,  from  long  ripctiiion  j  be  is  clear  ihar  they  -^^J 
»re  jiist  U  goal  as  ever.* 

From  these  notes  it  flpii*ar^,  tha*  opinions  fnry,  aod  I  ^K  1 
wish  the  reader  to  hnre  ihe  ideas  of  tlie  larnvcn,  tortief^K^^' 
than  any  general  notion  of  my  own,  formed  from  tho**^^^** 
opinirm — socli  might  he  erroneously  given.  I  tmkc  it  a^^^  ' 
rule  to  let  the  county  speak  for  itscif  on  every  point. 

15.  Suxd^sA  Turiiipi. —  Mr.  Walker,  of  Harplev,  in  ^^ 
Norfolk,  has  cultivated  them  for  some  yean,  wrth  grex^^' 
mecess:  generally  baa  (10m  so  to  30  acres ;  ItrtU  them  off^^^ 
with  slieep  and  bullocki,  and  can  depend  on  thcnt,  KhcQ.^^* 
rommon  turiii|>s  an-  all  rotten.  Hit  crop  in  iSoO,  not- 
•  ithitandiiig  llie  dicOj^lw,  was  tciv  fine, 

Mr.  (}»ERiwAS,  of  I^wnham.  had  irt  1800  a6cMfi< 
this  pUnr,  ar.d  among  tbcm  a  new-comer,  the  root  tome* 
Tk'ttai  resembling  them,  but  the  leaf  much  more  MJwa 

•  In  die  ncU'ibourlnic  countr,  ihc  DukcoflCnArTOH  h»  mirfr  iti^MS* 
l/utntt^vn.  '  Tmnlri  *"it  C*\\fUti  **  rvron  n  fit'T  '■  't  Rilnhim,  f«l 
IttCrMi  itclcir.  Ikal  bt  the  Inl  40  <■  (■  IWM  ikf T  lUT*  HI  ^MlMri^  ■ 


eoromoii  turnip ;  and  it  buries  itieir  in  the  ground,  more 
than  any  other,  but  the  $\zt  inferior.  It  afterwards  proved 
good  for  norhing. 

Mr.  CoKEy  of  Holkham,  has  30  acres  this  year — has 
cukivated  them  several  years,  with  the  greatest  succesSf 
and  esteems  them  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Bevan  sowed  them  in  1792,  at  the  same  time 

with  comroon  turnips,  and  the  crop  was  so  inconsiderable, 

at  to  prove  the  time  quite  improper.     i8o2.--<-He  has* 

lowed  this  plant  since  repeatedly,  and  at  the  right  season 

HI  May  and  June ;  but  the  fly  has  always  eaten  it,  so  tlia( 

he  has  never  iiad  a  crop. 

Mr.  Fo\TEL»  of  Snecterton,  has  sowed  Swedish  Cor« 
■aipi  fer  .seven  years  successively,  but  has  never  had  9 
crop :  the  fly  ate  all.  r 

'    Mr.  M.Hjli.,  this  year  (1802)  sowed  Swedish  tumipi 
and  both  sowings  were  taken  off  by  the  fly. 
Now  (1803)  sowing  Swedes  and  tankard  turnip  toge« 

',  to  draw  the  latter  for  autumn  use. 

Mn  Syble,  of  Soutli  Walsham,  had  last  year  a  crop 

^»f  thac  roots,  which  came  to  a  good  size ;  as  heavy  near* 

Mj  as  common  turnips,  but  they  were  so  hard  that  no  stock 

^vthich  he  tried  liked  ihero.     They   were  white  fleshed. 

Swedes,  in  East  Norfolk,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pal- 

<SB.AV£,  r^titr  coming  in:    Mr.  Bartlet  GvRNEif 

liaa  them  at  Nonh  Reps,  and  a  few  at  Coltishal. 

Mr.  fiiacHAM,  of  Hackford,  has  tried  them,  but  did 
IKM  succeed ;  he  believes  they  were  not  sown  early  enough. 
I  saw  a  piece  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wigh^ 
too. 

Mr.  H*  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  had  a  field  of  them 
Im  year,  and  found  them  of  great  use  in  the  spring :  this 
|car  he  has  (en  acres. 
fdVf  Willis,  of  Cboseley,  has  a  few  acres. 

Sir 


IJ*  T«RKiri. 

Sir  Mo&DAUKT  Martin,  of  Eurnharn,  a  promtiin^ 
cro|>. 

Last  yc3i  Mr.  Duksgate  liad  very  finr  Swedith  Inr- 
nipi,  Mweij  in  Muy  :  lie  apjiraves  much  of  ihem. 

In  Mr.  Mackie's  nurseiy.at  Norwich,  ilicy  arenodE 
inrested  with  inseils  :  a  (pccies  of  aphyJ- 

Tuniip  Cabbagti. — More  ihan  30  years  ago,  Mr.  How — 
2IAH,  ai  Bracon  Ash,  cultivating  this  plant,  observed  thac: 
those  whicfi  wore  Icti  in  ihc  scetl  bed.  came  CD  much  th^ 
larger  size.  Tlie  same  n:iiiark  lias  been  oficn  made  cx^ 
the  great  common  cabbage.  In  consequence  of  that  ij>— 
scrvalion,  I  then  recommended  the  practice  of  sowin^a 
cabbages  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  know  not  that  i  ^ 
was  adopted  by  any  persoti   except  the  lait;  Mr.   BakE> 

WELL. 

16.  Importance  ef  the  culture.~'Yht  general  feature 
tlic  wet  disirifls  of  the  kingdoiu,  is  ih.it  of  cleaning 
which  has  become  foul  by  the  culture  of  white  com,  b—  -^T 
means  of  a  summer-talbw  ;  but  in  sandy  and  Oibcr  dlT_    -■7 
countries,  and  more  especially  in  Norfolk,  the  nme  ob  ^f^ 
jeH  is  attained  by  the  turnip  husbandry ;  and  the  great  »i-  -^t3- 
ditional  advantage  secured  of  supporting  great  flocks,  an^^^^ 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.    The  system  is,  at  present,  prct-^^^" 
ly  well  known  in  most  parts  of  tlic  kingdom;  but  w—— ^' 
where  praifliLed  on  such  a  scale  and  so  universally  as  in^^ 
Norfolk.     The  difference  between  a  barreo  fiUow  anS^ 
ail    ameliorating  crDp,    which   admits    go    much    till^^^ 
and    successive    hoeing,    is    generally    known    and    ad- 
mitted 1  and  to  expatiate  on  the  imponance  of  cattle  and 
iliccp  ill  manuring,  would   be  idle;  but    (con&ning  our- 
»elves  to  Norfolk)  it  merits  inquiry,  whathcr  the  praflica, 
lu  common,  of  cultivating  this  crop  on  nearly  all  the 
in  ihc  county,  whether  sandv  and  d) 
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1w  SO  really  advantngeausi  as  to  Jusiify  its  recommcnda* 
tioD  gcoerally  to  rhc  kingdom  at  large. 

From  all  1  have  ai  vaiioui  times  seen  in  Norfolk  of  tlijt 
cnstoni,  and  1  have  ofien  viewed  tlie  conilu-il  of  the  I'ar- 
men  in  winter,  on  strong,  heavy,  wet  lands,  I  must  freely 
confess  thai  it  is  carried  too  far.  The  reader  should  keep 
in  his  mind  one  material  circumstance,  that  the  tillage  of 
the  L'oumy  is  very  generally  performed  on  flat,  or  nearly 
flat  lands,  siitchts,  ridges,  or  by  whatever  name  tliey  are 
called  :  high  and  arched  lands  are  unknown,  and  the  Nor- 
llmmberlandcahurc  of  drilling  on  narrow  ridges,  nowhere 
practised.  Hollow-diaining  is  the  only  dependence,  and 
cxcclleni  as  thai  husbandry  is,  it  will  not  prevent  much 
poaching,  either  by  eating  on  the  land,  or  caning  the 
crop  off. 

Every  degree  of  treading,  poaching,  or  kneading  in  the 
■priRg,  or  when  the  spring  is   approaching,  is  on  these 
pemicious;    drying   winds  must  follow  before  the 
ploughs  can  get  to  work,  and  ihcn  the  furrow  cuts  whole, 
^Mid  what  is  called  Hvtry,  soon  becomes  hard  and  tenacious, 
•B  that  a  very  favourable  succession  of  moderate  showers 
f»'n  weatlicr  must  ensue,  or  the  tillage  will  be  either 
duturbing  hard  clods,    or   poaching  in   the  miic.      On 
OKh  soils,  and   in  such  seasons,  to  give  the   turnip  land 
.'^•Dly  one  fuirow  when  nearly  dry,  and  dibble  in  beaits. 
Would  be  far  preferable,  than  against  circumstances  lodc. 
•ermine  foe  barley  :  and  in  conversation  with  K^cial  good 
hnacti  OB  sowing  turnips  on   real/y  wet  lands,  I  have 
tfacan  admit  that  :l  i$  bad  kusbomiry :  a  dtad  faltim 
ht  httltr ,  hut  wt  are  umpttd  agaiml  ear  judgments. 
When  we  speak   therefore  of  what  only  deserves  the 
of  true  Norfolk  husbandry,  wc  ought  always  to  con- 
the  lemarks  to  sand  or  sound  loams. 

It 
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NtywifoLK,  19  the  greatesr  barley  cmnff  Itl  rtrfi'^'  iM|ff 
wM^  Oils  pAiil  feraMog  Cbe  cMfrf  di^peiioQoAcl' vv'  iMtairtw 
did  ftrmeff,  bi  d  cxccpl  cbti  wy  \«cmm -'j^tt^'^df  **Alt 

TheiMestalomiMybetliatvrfMg^  -'^'        '' 

i.Ceuiwc^  .  y. -Draiirtft?' '  •:.'»*^-  - 

2.  Tillage,  8.  Dibbling^ 

•>  ThBe^ffoWiDg,  9.'9fadWM4o><    ' 

4.  Sort,  10.  Afffii^ ' ''     • 

5»  Seedy  It.  Mfflt. 

6.  Depth, 
1.  Course. — Mr.  Haver's  baillflF  ^sttred  mc,  fha.  *_ 
gets  as  good  barley  on  a  fallow  withoirt  mucky  as  he 
after  turnips  on  the  same  strong  land  fhat  was  weH  db 
ed  :  a  good  crop  ten  coombs ;  rarely  less  thai>  eig^t  m 
management.     TTie  hnsbandry  is  weH  condaAed.    Al 
harvest  the  fallow  is  laid  on  to  tenhfioTfow  ridges^  so 
m  spring  they  hav€?  on*?  to  plough  and  sow:  to  scl.^     ^^ 
and  sow  wonld  be  better,  the  horses  going  entyint^"^ 
ftrrrows. 

Mr^  FiTT8>  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  also  gees  ttmA 
barley  oi»  a  fallow  without  saaaone,  than  afoer  onnipi 
manared  for,  if  the  land  be  heaw. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catfield,.  and  bis  aeigfabours^  get 
.barley  after  wheat  than  tb^  do  after  tunupa.diw«a ; 
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be  deanaC  and  the  best  coloured  i&  after  turnips ;  and 
hey  find  that  the  barley  afccr  wheat,  in  a  six  year's  shift 
the  seeds  lying  two  years),  is  much  better  than  in  the  five 
liiftt  in  which  the  seeds  remain  but  one  year* 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  also  gets  the  best  cropt  of 
tsrlejr  after  wheat,  but  attributes  it  to  the  pulling  and 
browing  turnips  on  the  wheat  stubbles;  bat  he  remarks, 
hmt  die  throwing  business  seldom  answers,  except  in  very 

irj  weather. 

Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxncad,  generally  gets  better  barley 
ifaer  wheat  than  after  turnips,  but  tlie  latter  all  drawn. 

Mr.  JoHKsoN,  at  Thurnlng,  gets  as  good  barley  after 
yheat  on  four  earths,  as  after  turnips. 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  in  Flcg,  observes,  that  if  tur« 
lipf  are  fed  o6F  by  sheep  early,  that  is,  by  December,  then 
3ie  barley  i^  much  better  than  what  is  gained  after  wheat ; 
baC  if  the  turnips  are' fed  in  the  spring,  in  March  for  io* 
itance,  the  bai  ley  after  wheat  beats  it. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  upon  the  whole,  has  rather 
better  barley  after  turnips  than  after  wheat,  but  the  latter 
die  greatest  bulk :  the  turnips  carted  away. 

Mr.  Farm  ENTER,  of  Aylesham,  has  compared  the 
barlfv  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land,  and  carted  off;  and 
die  soperiority  of  the  fonncr  is  very  great,  greater  than 
he  sbouU  have  imagined;  of  course  he  has  many  doubts 
PB  t|if  common  pradice  of  carting  oA  for  bulkxks. 

Mr.  Stylemak  has  observed  a  maniiest  superiority  in 
his  barley,  from  giving  the  sheep  hay  while  feeding  the 
turnip  crop. 

a.  Tillage, — About  Watton  all  is  put  in  on  two  earths 
and  an  half;  the  first  clean,  the  second  two-furrow  wori^ 
or  ribbling,  and  the  third  clean  burying  the  seed.  No 
CMie-hone  ploughs.  But  if  the  turnips  are  very  hite  on  the 
grooiidy  then  only  one  eanli,  and  the  seed  harrowed  in. 

Through 


^4^  ftAHttV. 

Through  East  Bilney  and  the  adjoining^  pvhhts^  ih 
give  two  clean  earths,  and  an  half  ploughing ;  tome 
clean  ploughings :   if  the  turnips  are  late»  but  one, 
harrow  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  SALT^Ryof  Winboroughi  always  gives  three  clea 
earths  for  his  barley,  and  will  not  admit  any  idea  of  lessei 
ing  this  tillage:  finer  crops  than  his  farm  exhibits  (i8o 
were  never  seen :  I  guessed  them  at  15  or  16  coombs  a 
acre  ;  and  he  has  had  above  20.   He  puts  all  in  with  one 
horse  ploughs* 

About  Hingham  they  plough  the  turnip  landtwicec 
and  one  half  ploughing:  no  such  thing  as  ever  sowing  c 
a  stale  furrow.     Some  plough  in  the  seed,  and  a  few  h 
row  it  in. 

Air.  Be  VAN,  upon  trying  the  diill  husbandry, 
years  ago,  and  being  well  satisfied  with  it,  adopced 
one-horse  ploughs  for  that  purpose,  and  they  answer*— - 
very  well,  doing  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day  ;  after  which 
used  the  scufflcr,  one  man  and  three  horses,  doing  sev 
or  eight  acres  a  dny ;  being   induced   by  the  good  c 
whicli  his  tenant,  Mr.  Br  A  dpi  eld,  gained  in  that  m 
ncr  ;  and  he  prefers  scuffling,  as  being  cheaper.     Thccr- 
comes  up  equally,  and  lie  conceives  that  if  the  drill  is 
perior,  it  must  arise  (not  from  the  seed  being  depositedr^ 
an  equal  depth,  because  the  same  objc£t  is  attained  in 
methods,  but),  from  the  seed  being  crowded  togetlKr  as 
cluster  sowing,  which  has,  in  certain  experiments,  pro 
highly  beneficial.     Of  course  this  applies  to  the  pre 
Norfolk  pradlice  of  neither  horse  nor  hand  hoeing  bei    ^^^ 
applied  in  the  drills. 

At  Thorpe  Abbots,  they  generally  give  three  clean  ear 
to  their  turnip  land  for  barley. 

At  Hemsby  some  farmers  give  four.     There  are  soi 
also  that  put  it  in  on  one,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  good. 
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At  Repps  and  Martham,  three  eardis  for  barley,  whe- 
ther after  turaips  or  wheat.    Mr.  Francis  is  very  care-, 
fbl  not  to  touch  the  land  till  it  is  dry  in  March,  and  thinks 
that  all  winter  ploughing  is  mischievous.     He  has  tried 
putting  in  barley  on  one  earth,  but  never  knew  it  answer. 
At  Ludharo,  tliree  earths  to  tumip-land,  for  barley ; 
but  Mr.  HoRNARD,  this  year,  put  some  in  on  two,  and 
never  bad  a  better  crop.     He  ploughs  it  in  with  one-horse 
plooghs,  and  now  has  a  double  plough  for  the  same  work^ 
^hich  answers  better. 

At  Catfield,  three  or  four  earths  to  turnip-land,  for 
bcurley.  Mr.  Margateson,  at  North  Walsham,  three 
four  on  wheat  stubbles,  sometimes  five.  He,  incom- 
wiih  the  pra£lice  of  the  country,  ploughs  in  thq 
after  turnips,  and  harrows  in  that  sown  on  wheat 
stubbles.  Here  and  there  are  one-horse  ploughs,  but  not 
^s^xnmon. 

Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Aylesham,  puts  in  with  one* 
Imorse  ploughs. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  sometimes  three  earths,  but 
oftener  four,  and  has  given  five  after  turnips,  and  also  af- 
^cr  wheat. 

At  Oxnead,  Mr.  Repton,  four  or  five  earths  for  tur- 
x^p-laod  barley. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  three  earths. 

Mr.  England,  ofBinham,  if  his  turnip-land  is  quite 
clean,  rarely  more  than  two  earths  to  prepare  for  the  drill, 
but  three  if  wanted 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  this  year  (1802)  scaled 
mocne  of  his  turnip-land  in  January,  and  left  it  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  then  harrowed,  and  gave  a  stirring 
eirdi ;  rolled  it  with  a  light  roller,  and  left  it  till  the  end 
cf  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April,  and  after  the  first 
ihowcr,  harrowed  and  drilled  diredUy ;  the  soil  stiff  and 
voRFOLK.]  R  Stubborn 
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$mbbom  (what  a  Norfolk  sand -farmer  a3siga$  these  c: 
pressioos  to)  i  the  crop  very  greqt. 

Mr.  Coke,  at  Hoikhami  gives  three  dean  earths,  £ 
vari^ly. 

Mr.  Money  Hili,,  three  earths — ^part  with  Qpe-hoB~  se 
ploughs,  the  rest  drilled. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Bumham»  driHshis  barley 
oil  two  earths,  <dter  turnips ;  soroetraies  on  threew 

It  is  common  about  Thorxihajn  to  plough  ^r  barL-^V 
thrke,  if  broad-cast ;  twice  for  the  drill  i  Mr.  RisiiTa»>^ 
thrice. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  if  his  turnips  a^ 
on  the  land^  ploughs  but  once  for  barley:,  rolls  and  4ril 
and  gets  as  good  crops  as  any  :  but  on  the  land  fed  earl 
ploughs  thrice.    It  depends  on  the  seasoo,  which  slk. 
provQ  the  best  crop. 
,  Mr.  Porter,  of  Wailington,  ploughs  his  tui 
once,  for  barley  drilling,  and  gets  as  good  crops  as  w^B  '^ 
more  tillage. 

3.  Time  of  sowing. — Geouge  Ear!  of  Orpord, 
at  Houghton,  some  e::pcrlmcnts  on  sowing  barley  mi 
earlier  than  common,  which  were  interesting.     The 
sand.     In  1785 — 23  acres,   after  turnips  fed  off:    so^ 
Feb.  7 ;    sharp  frosts,  with  and  without  snow,  follow 
and  tlie  seed  laid  five  weeks  before  it  appeared.     Pj 
duce,   five  quarters  one  bushel  and  one  peck  per  acre. 

In    1786 — 14  acres,  sown  the  8th  of  February;  pj 
duce,  four  quarters  seven  bushels  and  one  peck. 

In  1787 — 30  acres,  sown  the  6th,  &c.  of 
produce,  five  quarters  one  peck. 

Mr.  Coke  is  a  friend  to  early  sowing;  he  would  w^ 
always  to  begin  by  the  20th  of  March,  and  finish  by  t 
1  jth  of  April;  and  never  be  a  moment  later  than  the        ^ 


Mr.  Oyirman  rbrnks  the  best  seanm  fci  id#ing  bar« 
fe]r,is  from  the  ist  to  the  aoth  of  April:  it  will  ^fsff  vl'ith 
seasons ;  but  about  that  period  the  getiial  "t^atitttfi  of  die 
earth  will,  on  an  average  of  seasons,  take  place.  lit  has 
sioc  made  observations  on  the  foliation  t>i  trdt^  with  this 


Mr.  England,   of  Binham,  as  early  as  po^iUe  hi 


Captain  Beacher,  at  Hillingdon,  the  earlier  the  bet- 
:  tWis  year  (i8oa)  some  the  last  week  in  Febroary; 
cboogh  it  was  c^t  by  the  frosfs,  and  looked  fdr  adme 
Indlyt  yet  he  never  had  a  better  crop. 

When  the  buds  of  the  oak  are  br^in^,  t  few  days 
Vxfore  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  no  time  shotitd  be  lost 
Sm  gcttiflg  in  l!he  seed*bariey :  a  rule  in  East  NTorfoIk.— 
jppom  mid  April  to  mid  May,  their  general  timc.-^Mn  ^ 
.AfarsialL 

4»  ^#r««— Mr.  BtrAft  has  cuhifated  Egyptian  barley- 
two  or  three  years  ;  it  bears  sowing  a  month  later  than  the 
comnoo  sort,  and  produces  two  coonDibs  per  acre  more^ 
bat  of  a  coarser  sample.  He  has  this  jfear  20  acres  of  ir^ 
tiitf  crop  good*    Seed,  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre. 

Naked  barley  was  tried  by  Mr.  Oterm an,  of  Bimi- 
liamt.  on  comparison  wiih  oommon,  and  produced  scarcely 
half  the  crop. 
5.  Setd^r^lAr,  Salts*,  on  heavy  htid;  font  bttshels 

At  Thtlton,  three  to  four  bushels;  six  pecks  and  a  half, 
drilled. 

Mr.  Thuktill,  near  Yarmomh,  ten  pecks^  drilled 
at  six  inches :  if  b«  thinks  hoeing  may  be  wanted,  then  at 

Mr.  Eyerit,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  thrc^  busheb  to  (hpst 
'a  half. 

R  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  SvBLE  drilled  three  bmheU;  four  town.  Mr. 
Francis,  of  M^nham,  four  Iiuslicls;  turnip^laod  i 
quires  rather  moreilun  on  wheat  stubbles. 

Mr.  HoRKARD,  at  Ludhaiu,  sows  four  bushel*. 

Mr  CuQiT,  ofCatBeld,  &c.  three  bushels  and  a  h 

Mr.DYSLE,  of  ScoUcr,  sows  three  bushels  and  a  half; 
drills  two. 

Mr.  pALCRAVE,  at  Cohi&hall,  two  bushels  drilled,  fotft 
broad-cast.  ^^ 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  drills  two  bushcli  and  a  hjj 
an  acre;  not  at  all  agreeing  to  any  thin  seeding  land  In  tl 
drill  husbandry. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Heveringland,  drills  at  six  inches,  1 
to  ri  pecks. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  three  bushels  brud-cait. 

■       Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  drills  four  bothcb,  the 

rows  at  tour  inches  and  a  half. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  finds  that  11  pecks  arc d 
best  quantity  drilled. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,   10  pecks,  t 
and  ihrrc-quartcrs. 

Mr.  Overman  drills  on  light  land  three  biuheU.  1 
Coke,  at  Holkham,  the  same. 

Mr.  Hakry  Blythe,  of  Enrnhaoi,  drilb  nine  ton 
pecks. 

Mr.  Sttlemak,  of  Snettisbam,  drilUiix  pecks;. 

Ciptain  Beacher  diills  two  bushels  and  a  half,  at 
inches  three-quarters:  broad-cast  on  marmij  bod*  i 
bttshi  Is. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  ten  pecks. 

Ne^r  Dowiiluai,  bioad-Lasi,  two  bushels  to  foor. 

At  Wellington,  three  biuhclt.     About  Viym 
thicc  to  four  busheli. 
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Mr.TwisTy  at  Bretenbam,  drills  two  boshek:  sows 
diree  pecks  to  three  bushels  broad-cast. 

6.  Depth. — Mr.  Heath,  of  Hemlington,  had  tome  bar« 
ky  this  year  drilled  three  inches  deep,  and  the  crop  sii6!ered. 
Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsharo,  had  part  of  a  crop  drilled  at 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  part  at  two  inches ;  and  the  for* 
mrr  was  evidently  the  best.  Mr.  Horn  a  a  d,  of  Lodham, 
jdooghs  it  in  broad-cast,  two  to  three  inches.  Mr.  Dyble^ 
of  Scotter,  thinks  it  cannot  be  too  shallow,  if  buried. 

Mr.  Palo  RAVE,  at  Coltishal,  one  inch  to  o^e  and  a 
hair,  driUed. 

Mr.  Rbpton,  at  Oxnead,  drills  two  inches  deep. 
Mr.BiRCHAM,atHackford,  Mr.  Johnson,  atThum* 
iBg»  and  Mr*  England,  at  Binham,  two  inches  and  b 
liair. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wightoo,  not  more  than  two  inches: 
in  most  cases  not  so  much ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dry^ 


Mr.  Overman  drills  his  barley  one  yoch  deep.  Mr. 
Coke,  at  one  inch  three-quarters. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  two  inches. 

Mr.  RisHToN,  at  Thomham,  one  inch  and  a  half 
deep. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  thinks  this  a  point  of 
g^eat  consequence  ;  drills  two  inches  and  a  half  deep. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Watlington,  two  inches. 

Mr.  Priest  has  found  (hat  in  both  drilling  and  broad- 
casting,  the  shallower  barley  is  put  in,  if  it  be  but  buried, 
the  better. 

7.  jDri/ffiff.— Mr.  Fowel,  of  Snetterton,  puts  in  his 
barley  at  nine  inches  on  one  stale  furrow,  and  thinks  it  a 
great  improvement,  as  well  as  saving.  He  used  to  follow 
tbe  common  method  of  ploughing  thrice,  but  pref^ers  his 
present  method  greatly.    He  pens  his  toniips  for  sheep, 

B  3  Mr  us 
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ttffcsi  the  ridges ;  then  works  ibc  land  in  tlie  same  diRCr 
lion  with  Cook's  scati6cr ;  and  ploughs  assooaaiibe 
close  is  fiuislicd,  witi  the  riilgrs,  leaving  it  till  teed  tine: 
harrows,  and  dcilU,  at  nine  incht»,  on  (his  wale  (anow. 
The  soil  is  %  good  saiuj.  but  lighL  He  sows  the  grau- 
sccds  aftcrthe  harrows,  and  before  ihe  drilling.  Thesuoceit 
answers  every  expei5laiinn:  his  crops,  which  I  vi««red( 
were  fine.  He  hasiweniy  acici.  halfdriUed  at  nine  incbo, 
and  half  at  3i:c  inchcf:  ihrcc- (Quarters,  fur  comiurtton. 
This  marled  virianon  from  Norfolk  tnanagoincot  came 
from  Suffolk:  he  has  a  rebtiouncjr  Ipswich,  where  sjiriBg 
plougliing  it  going  out  of  fashion  amongst  ihe  besi  finocn. 

For  barley,  several  fanncn  have  remarked,  that  the 
gr»i  saving  by  the  ma  of  tlic  drill,  is  forwaiding  busM» : 
the  common  praiflice  h.is  iKcn  to  give  ihret-  earths ;  biitbjr 
means  of  the  drill,  ooe  is  saved ;  this  i  lutcrial  abjeitt  ai 
the  farmer  getksvoHCf  lO  bis  lumip-tallowi.  Aboathalfa 
bushel  of  seed  is  also  sivt-d.  Ai  lo  crop, the  irult'H  reckoB* 
ed  l«ss  thuu  froia  Itok!  cast  aowing,  hut  the  com  ai  vamA, 
and  of  rather  a  beucr  {jualiiy.  Tlicy  have  not  obwtvcd 
any  difTtrence  in  lijitning.  .N-eds  an;  u\ah  bniwl-cast, 
an4  harrowed  in  ;  no  Iwriv-liucing  in  this  case.  This 
mana^enicnt  depends  on  iho  land  being  clean.  Wboi 
b«r!«y  is  town  btoad-cast  on  imo  earths,  '»  ii  hanoweil 
in,  and  does  oot  cone  to  reguUr,  not  beii^  poi  to  «  m 
eqoal  depth.  * 

I  iuve  rarely  Been  the  drill  so  siq>cTior  to  (he  broad-eatr, 
as  in  a  large  field  ot  Mr.  Blvan's  :  in  i8oa.  the  ctop 
drilled  was  not  only  considerably  superior  to  the  broad- 
C3si,but  vaktiy  freer  from  wvedsi  especially  poj^ucs,  which 
had  damaged  the  broad-cast  much;  aa  neiiher  had  an^ 
hoeing  or  wecdiag,  this  e&<:A  is  remarkable,  and  whai  I 
cannot  account  far,  nor  could  Mr.  Bevah.  The  wbola  J 
after  tumipc  i  u^half  fed.  one-half  caitcd,  altcrvaieiy. 

Mr.l 
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Mr.  Havers,  at  Thelton,  drills  barley,  and  has  this 
year  a  very  fine  crop,  in  that  method.. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  drills  barley  on  the 
&g,  one  earth  on  white  clover,  and  trefoil  layers ;  by  this 
means  he  gets  it  in  much  earlier  than  commolt,  which,  on 
a  bnming  gravel,  he  finds  of  great  consequence  ;  other- 
wise the  crops  .are  apt  to  go  off  in  July,  however  well  ihty 
night  look  in  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth^  has  for  two' years 
drilled  much :  he  drills  on  the  second  earth  on  his  tuiDi^ 
land ;  saving  the  third,  usually  given  for  broad-Cast  bar* 
ley :  die  rows  at  six  inches. 

Mr.  Heath,  ofHemlington,  g6ts  very  fine  crops^  hy 
43rAUng  on  two  ploughings. 

Mr.  SyBLE,  of  South  Walsham,  approves  much  of  the 
linsbaiidry,  and  intends  praAising  it  more,  but  will  give 
the  three  earths,  which  he  thinks  necessary.  He  has 
diis  a  year  a  very  fine  crop  drilled,  which  I  viewed ;  Uic 
rows  at  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Petre,  at  Westwick,  drills  at  nine  inclines,  with 
Cook's  drill,  and  thus  gets  his  best  crops:  eight  to  tea 
coombs. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  this  year  (|8oi)  drilled  some 
barley  on  three  earths,  saving  one,  and  these  were  his 
Jbest  crops,  by  two  coombs  an  acre ;  the  rows  at  six  and 
nine  inches  ;  but  he  prefers  seven. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Cokishal, gets  as  much  barley  from 
two  bushels  drilled,  as  from  four  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Repton  has,  from  much  experience,  an  high 
o|miio&  of  drilling  barley.  He  began  in  April,  1790, 
when  be  driU^d  46  acres,  with  30  coombs  3  bushels  of 
Med ;  saving  15  coombs  i  bushel,  which,  at  i  is.  6d.  was 
fl  6s.  3d.    Twice  horse-hoeing  the  nint  inch  rows,  tl 

R  4  5s.  Net 
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51.  Nec  stvjog  by  drillt  6L  is.  jd.    PipdiiccA49J 
but  five  acres  were  destrpyed  by  (be  wyer  worm : 

ifiief  nioe  coombs  oneboshd  and  a  half:  aod  if  (he  fi? 

••'  •  •  '      •        • 

MPes  b^  deduced,  10  coombs  one  bushel  and  a  hdf 
acre.    Sowed  broad^casu  38  acres,  with  38  coombs,  f 
9aA.'  .prodacct    331}  coombs;   or  eight  oopmliB 
byshds  per  acre:  from  ch^t  time  he  weot  oa  drilling 
ing  convinced  of  iu  superiority,  and  has  now  oq 
barky.    TifOM^s  Fo:(,  his  bajliff,  remarked,  diis 
(|8oa}»  tb^t  in  4  field  where  ^as  both  drilled  an4 
caib  t)iat  the  straw  of  the  latter  was  jI^m^  aqd  fbp 
short ;  but  that  the  drilled  straw  was  stiff,  and  ij^, 
loiu;*  .  Wmddyou  driU^  ifjou  had  a  form  rfymac  «m» 
His  answer  to  me  was,  /  naUj  think  I  shndd.    He 
proves  much  of  dibbling  wheat. 

Mr..^££V£,  pfHeveringland,  drills  |iis  barli^.  at 
inches,  and^nds  the  crop  better  than  broad-cast* 

Colonel  BuLLER,  at  Haydon,  drills  all  bis  barley, 
finds  that  it  beats  the  broad-cast  out  and  out. 

Mr.  J0HNSON9  at  Thumingy  drills  all  on  three 


M 


earths,  the  rows  four  inches  and  a  half,  with  Ashby 
drill,  which  he  thinks  a  very  good  one,  though  it  is 
easy  with  it  to  make  so  straight  work  as  with  Cook's  :  a 
swers  much  better  than  broad-cast :  the  straw  stifier,  an 
the  crop  larger. 

Mr.  England,  of  fiipham,  drills  ^11. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  all ;  the  rows  at  six  inche 
three-quarters;  but  thinks  six,  if  the  land  is  good,  woul^^*- 
be  better. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  drills  nearly  all  his  barley  at  six  inch 
three  bushpis  of  seed  an  acre  \  when  he  sows 
three  and  one- quarter  :  does  not  hoe*     Sows  clover,  &c 
the  day  after.    In  1802,  he  had  two  coombs  an  acre  mo: 
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£irom  corering  the  seed  with  one-hone  ploughs,  five  fuTT 
S'owt  to  a  yardy  than  from  the  drill. 

Mr.  CoK£  drills  at  six  inches  three-quarten,  and  gets 
incimense  crops :  finer  barley  cannot  be  seen,  than  I  viewv 

on  his  farm  in  I^QO,  1802,  and  1803. 

Mr.  DuRSOAT£  drills  all  his  barley  at  six  inches  three* 


JSt.  RisHTQNy  at  Thornhamy  drilled  all ;  some  at  six 
zhcs  three-quarters,  and  some  at  nine  inches. 
Mi.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  drills  all  his  barley  oq. 
b  large  farm  of  about  apoo  acres ;  the  rows  at  six  inches 
uarterst  and  nine  inches;  9nd  he  thinks,  upon  the 
bole,  that  his  best  crops  are  at  nine  inches.     Drilling 
%ach  superior  to  broad-cast :  he  has  this  year  part  of  a  field 
*^i  Ucd,  and  part  broad-cast ;  the  former,  the  best  crop, 
eren  the  labourers  confess  it.     The  broadcast  has  a 
ik  flint  straw,  on  comparison  with  the  drilled  barley ; 
Mr.  Styleman  attributes  this  superiority  to  the  uni- 
depth  of  the  drilled  seed. 
^r.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  ^t  six  iqches  and  a 
f,  except  on  his  very  sandiest  soil,  on  which  he  ploughs 
''with  one-horse  ploughs,  to  bury  the  seed  deeper  than  the 
tlL 

^r.  Edw.  Scott,  of  Grimstone,  on  a  farm  of  only, 

acres,  drilled  his  bailey  in  1801,  and  it  turned  out 

ch  to  hjs  satisfadlion. 

'JtAr.  Porter,  of  Watlingcon,  drills  all  his  barley;  and 

all  at  2S.  6d.  to  4s.  an  acre,  covering  the  clover  seed : 

^tl^e  operation  does  much  good  to  the  crop:  he  had  this 

^car  13  or  14  coombs  an  acre :  17  loads  from  four  acres : 

f Tpm anotlier  four  acres  16  loads:  from  five  acres  reaped 

10  kads,  each  from  five  to  six  score  sheaves. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Tottenhill,  this  year  drilled  190  acres 

of 
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i»oii7twr«  vttboot  a  mixCoTe  of  inferkir  soib  of  several 

^rairieties.     It  is  in  West  Norfolk,  as  in  many  other  disr 

Cri<£ls«  the  bestlani  is  where  the  soils  change  {  betweei| 

and  chvy    between  sand  and  day,  ice.    there  i^ 

fly  a  breadth  of  mellow  loam  of  good  quality.     The 

^rops  of  barley  are  generally  good  on  tolerable  land.     Di- 

^iding  West  Norfolk  into  two  distrids,  one  of  5s.  and  the 

cber  of  los. ;  the  first  rising  in  traAs  to  7s.  6d,  and  fall* 

to  3s.  6d. :  the  other  rising  to  15s.  and  falling  to  8s. ; 

I  should  average  the  barley  of  the  former  at  six  coombs, 

of  the  latter  at  teii«     I  have  considered  this  point  un- 

'  many  correflionsy  and  do  not  think  it  far  from  the 

(h :  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  land  was  managed 

an  inferior  stile,  the  poorer  distri£ts  would  not  produce 

ar:  nor  the  richer  more  than  seven. 

TTie  greatness  of  Mr.  Salter's  barley  (i8oa)  may 

easily  conceived  from  this  circumstance :  he  set  18  men 

mow  18  acres,  they  worked  all  day,  22  men  all  the 

>ct  day,  and  18  men  till   nine  o'clock  the  third  day. 

aere  were  about  120  loads  of  it,  forming  a  stack  28 

Tds  long. 

They  have  a  whimsical  term  about  Holkham  to  denote 
£ood  crop  ;  they  call  it  Aat  barley :  if  a  man  throws  his 
c  into  a  crop  it  rests  on  the  surface  if  good ;  but  falls  to 
e^  groond  if  bad.     *.*  AH,  Sir,  is  Aat  barley  since  the  drill 
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-About  Watton  seven  coombs  on  an  average:  I  saw 
in  a  good  season  that  produced  ten  and  twelve. 

at  Laogley,  on  fine  loamy  and  gravelly  sands, 
^^n  coombs  an  acre. 

Caistor,  and  average  of  Ffcg,  eleven  coombs ;  sixteen 
liavc  been  known. 

Hemsby,  five  quarters ;  but  some  light  land  and  open 
^cld;  sixtoenba?e  been  known. 

■ 

Thrigby 
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Tbrigby  and  Fkg»  in  general  nine  to  ten  eoombc 
Maitbam»  nine  coombs ;  and  of  late  more. 
In  1793  a  great  crop  in  East  Norfolk. 
The  same  in  1800 ;  Mr.  Francis,  of  MarduuDt 
that  year : 


^  acres  of  wheat,  which  yielded  460 

63                 barley,  823 

14                 oats,  187 

6                 pease,  65 


137        I  It  coombr  per  acre,  1534 

The  Wheat    8i  coombs. 
Barley  13 

Oats       I3y 

Pease     io( 
which,  combined  with  the  high  price  of  die  year, 
here  not  a  bad  harvest,  gave  a  good  farming  account. 

Catficld  and  Happing,  in  general  nine  to  ten  coombs. 

Happsborough  and  Walcot,  fourteen  coombs. 

Honing,  nine  to  eleven  coombs. 

North  Waisliam,  eight  to  nine  coombs. 

Scotter,  eight  coombs. 

Around  Coltishal,  ten  coombs. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  favpured  me,  from  his  books,^ 
kept  with  uncommon  accuracy  and  care,  with  an 
of  Ilia  crops  from  1773: 


AcfU. 

Pradocc  fcr  acK. 
CoMPlfc  Biiliili. 

1773 

>774 

113 
84 

7           I 

7        I 

>77S 
1776 

74 
99 

7  3 

8  0 

*777 

73 

7        3 

>79» 
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< 

Acm. 

Pfodttce 

per  acre. 

Coombs. 

Bushels. 

1778 

77 

8 

I 

1779 

73 

8 

I 

1780 

93 

8 

2 

1781 

99 

10 

0 

1782 

116 

7 

I 

1783 

98 

7 

3 

1784 

81 

9 

0 

178s 

90 

7 

3 

1786 

91 

8 

3 

1787 

107 

9 

2 

1788 

100 

9 

3 

1789 

94 

9 

0 

1790 

85 

8 

2 

1791 

90 

9 

3 

179a 

71 

8 

3 

1793 

90 

9 

0 

1794 

79 

8 

0 

J  795 

90 

9 

3 

1796 

90 

7 

2 

1797 

84 

9 

0 

1798 

90 

8 

3 

1799 

9» 

8 

3 

1800 

94 

9 

3f 

«5$ 


2801  Book  not  made  up. 
Avenge  of  the  whole,  8|  coombs. 
^  the  lighter  soils  at  Heveringland,  seven  or  eight 
*'*°*'* ;  on  the  better  lands,  nine  or  ten. 

^  Caoston,  the  soil  a  good  barley  land,  and  the  pro- 
^^  averages  ten  coombs. 
^'''  BiRCHAM,  &c.  at  Hackfordy  ten  coombs. 
^  "aydon,  eight  coombs. 

^^uroiog,  &c.  seven  to  eight  coombs. 

At 


i^  iARtSY. 

At  Burnham  Wtttgate,  eight  coombs.    Mr.  M.  Hill         ^ 
variesy  from  difference  of  soil,  eight  to  ten  and  a  half;  - 

most  on  the  lightest  land. 

Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  nine  coombs. 

At  Holm,  eight  to  ten  ^y>mbs,  and  some  more. 

At  Snettisham,  eight  coombs. 

At  Houghton,  eight  coombs. 

At  Hiilingdon,  from  five  to  twelve  coombs. 

The  vicinity  of  Downham,  ciglit  coombs. 

At  Wailington,  ten  coombs. 

About  Wymondham,  nine  coombs. 

Harvest. — "  When  wet  in  the  swath,  it  is  not  tm 
in  East  Norfolk,  but  lifted;  the  heads  or  ears  raised 
the  ground  with  a  fork  or  rake,  admitting  air  undemeadc^Bh 
the  swaths." — Afr.  AtarshalL 

It  is^the  present  practice  of  a  large  part  of  die  conntjc 
especially  where  large  farms  prevail,  to  stack  the  com 
panicularly  barley,  in  the  fields  where  it  girw :  evidend] 
to  save  time  in  the  harvest  period. 

On  a  great  Norfolk  farm  I  found  the  work  in  caning  ^       * 
very  heavy  crop  of  drilled  barley,  the  bulk  of  which  B-     ' 
guessed  ai  four  waggon  loads  an  acre,  going  on  rn  this  man* 
ner :  Four  putting  in  ;  four  pitching  to  two  waggons ;  fouc- 
loading ;  six  women  raking  ;  two  boys  leading  the  horses 
six   men  drivir.g  awny  ;  fourteen  at   the  stack,  eight  05= 
which,  in  two  panics,  were  forking  in  holes  and  from 
scaffold,  as  the  srack  was  high ;  t^\'\  waggons  and  thii 
hones.     From  eleven  o'clock  in  the  momyig  to  nighl 
they  cleared,  by  estimation,  twelve  or  thirteen  acres, 
drive  about  half  a  mile.     The  expense  is  heavy, 
man  (1800)  had  in  money  and  beer  about  7I.  kr  the  har^* 
vest;  if  we  call  this  five  weeks,  it  is  near  5s.  a  day  per 
roan ;  hawkey,  &c.  &c.  will  make  it  up  5s. 

3a  MeOf 
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o 
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9 

ja  Men,  at  5S.         .  .        - 

6  Women,        -  -          - 

2  Boys,        -         -  .        * 
30  Horses,  at  is.  6d. 

Wear  and  tear  10  waggons, 

13  Acres, 

Per  acre, 

I  conceive  that  with  one-horse  carriages  this  might  have 

done  much  cheaper. 
I  found  Mr.  Burton's  fields,  at  Langley,  clearing  uxh 
ler  the  following  arrangement : 

1  Pitchers,  2  Drivers, 

2  Loaders,  4  Waggons, 
2  Rakers,                            10  Horses, 

4  Unloading, 
and  cleared  12  acres  of  barley  a  day ;  36  loads  i,  from  one« 
quarter  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  some  even  a 
mile. 

Mr.  Ever  IT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  assigns  ten  acres  per 
man:  Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  the  same. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM^s  arrangement  on  his  farm  of  720  acres 
arable,  for  a  gang : 

2  Pitchers,  3  Waggons, 

2  Loaders,  5  At  the  stack, 

2  Rakersi  boys,  7  Horses. 

2  Drivers, 
Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  14  to  16  acres  per  man» 
Mr*  DuRi OATX,  14  acres  per  man. 
Mr.  Stvlsmak,  17  acres  per  man. 
At  Houghton,  20  acres  per  man. 
Mr.  Priest,  at  Bcsthorpe,  10  acres  per  man. 

10.  Awas. 


10.  jfwHs.~^o  free  barley  ftom  the  awn,  in  yean  of 


!  when  i 


s  very 


toogii  and  adhesive,  Mr.   Betak 


has  a  horse  rode  by  a  boy  repeatedly  over  the  floor  when 
six  to  clghi  or  nine  inches  deep  in  barley,  and  it  ii  SoaaA 
effectually  and  cheaply  to  free  it. 

II.  Mall. — In  1800  Mr.  GiLPifJ,  of  Heacham,  a 
considerable  maimer,  bought  some  beautiful  barloy  that 
had  not  received  a  drop  of  rain,  aod  trying  a  small  paiccL 
of  il,  found  it  malted  badly  :  he  tried  a  rhost  uncommon 
experiment,  and  founded  upon  an  idea  very  contrary  to  al  ^ 
common  ones  on  tlie  subjcdt :  he  kiln-dried  it  by  a  gcntl^^ 
beat,   watering  i(  lightly  with  a  watering-pot  twice  o:^^ 

thrice,  six  hours  intervening ;  dried  it :  after  which  open ■■ 

tioti  it  malted  well,  every  grain  sprouting,  ami  no 
could  be  finer.  Hence  observes  the  very  intelligent 
tieman*  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  il  is  evident 
a  gocxl  shower  of  lain  iti  harvest,  or  a  sweat  in  the  si: 
is  beneficial  to  the  maltster. 

By  the  same  gentleman  it  was  remarked  to  nw, 
malt  keeps  better  with  the  nmh  in  it,  screening 
wanted. 

The  best  trial  is  to  swim  it  in  water ;  all  that  swinu 
good  mall ;  what  sinks,  is  barley  rather  than  malt. 


SECT.    VI. — CLOVER.     SEEDS. 


I 


1  PURSDE  the  general  rotation 
Sleds,  as  they  arc  usually  called,  a 
barley  that  succeeds  luniips. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  had  for  son 
clover  crop  failing,  ftom  its  recurrii 


treating  of  these 
universally  sown  wil 


time  foand  tbeit 
;  too  often;  diti 
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canted  the  variation  of  substituting  trefoil  for  one  rounds 
lad  the  clover  being  sown  but  once  in  nine  years»  the  evil 
mM  removed. 

I  found  the  same  account  every  where  in  the  South  of 
the  county,  that  the  land  (whatever  the  soil)  was  what 
they  call  sick  of  clover.  Formerly  it  was  sown  every 
Ibordi  or  fifth  year ;  but  now  i(  it  returns  so  often  it  fails^ 
ibr  acres  together :  they  therefore  sow  clover  in  one  round, 
and  then  substitute  white  clover  and  trefoil,  adding  a  little 
ny-grass,  but  as  little  as  they  can  help.  Whether  the 
wheat  is  as  good  after  these  seeds -as  after  clover^  is  rather 
ao  unsettled  point*  In  discourse  with  Mr.  Burton,  of 
LfSngley,  a  most  intelligent  observer,  upon  this  question, 
fac  said,  that  he  himself  got  as  good  wheat  after  white 
Datch  as  after  red  clover,  but  that  he  believed  the  true 
diange  for  the  soil  would  be  to  sow  no  seeds  at  all ;  and 
he  shewed  me  a  large  field  of  red  clover,  part  of  which 
was  very  regular  and  good,  and  part  inferior :  the  former 
was  in  a  course  where  no  seeds  had  been  sown,  and  the 
latter  where  Dutch  and  trefoil  were  introduced :  a  strong 
confirmation  of  his  remark. 

Mr.  FowEL,  of  Snetterton,  six  pecks  of  ray,  six  pounds 
of  clover  or  trefoil,  four  of  white  clover^  for  two  years. 
I  recommended  him  to  try  chicory,  as  well  as  to  substitute 
cocksfoot  for  ray. 

The  land  around  Hingham  is  tired  of  producing  this 
crop,  and  causes  the  variation  of  sowing  ray,  trefoil,  and 
white  clover:  but  Mr.  Heath  has  sown  no  ray  of  late 
years,  for  he  has  found  it  in^e  the  land,  so  that  he  never 
observes  such  good  wheat  after  it  as  after  other  grasses. 

About  Watton,  if  clover  alone,  ten  or  twelve  pound ; 
but  if  on  land  which  has  been  found  apt  to  fail,  eight 
pound  of  clover ;  six  or  eight  of  trefoil,  and  half  a  peck  o£ 
ray;  but  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  bad  opauoA  of  ray,  e^pe* 

KORFOLK.J  s  ciaily 
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ciiliy  OB  haavy  land.  When  cows  »rc  to  cat  clorm-,  dicy 
reckon  a  small  mixture  of  my  beneficial,  lo  preveat  Iiovtag. 
Clover  is  very  apt  to  die  in  the  winter  ;  they  have  rspealed 
it  so  often  that  the  land  h  sick;  iliis  has  occBslooed  ibe 
substitution  of  trefoil,  ray,  antl  while  clover. 

Upon  the  various  soils  near  Dcrdiani,  towards  BilncT, 
and  the  adjoining  paiishcs,  ray  is  much  sown,  yet  doei 
badly.  The  opinion  in  favour  of  it  lessens  gradually, 
they  admit  that  after  Midsutnmer  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

All  over  Earsham  hundred  the  land  is  sick  of  ckncr, 
so  that  it  will  not  stand  if  sown  oftcner  than  once  in  right 
Often  years.  White  Dutch,  trefoil,  &cc.  are  lubttinUed, 
but  the  wheat  is  not  equally  good  afier  them. 

Over  the  hundred  of  Loddon  the  same  remark  is  sppli- 
cahle  ;  they  use  as  liltle  ray-giasa  as  may  be. 

Mr.THUBTELL,  near  Yarmouth,  vcniun^  cto*«r  not  a*** 
ofuner  than  once  in  eight  yean ;  substitutes  white  Ooich,  .«■  «. 
trefoil,  and  ray-grass;  but  lie  thinks  that  land  lire*  ot  fc*f 
these  seedj  as  well  as  of  clover,  and  therefore  on  a  portion  ^cvn 
of  his  land  omiis  all,  and  sows  pease.  Mom  clcnrer  iwice-^^^^ 
—  seeds  once, 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caisior,  sows  clover  but  ootx  in  rijhi-^w  ' 
or  icn  years,  either  substituting  white  Djtch  and  trefoil,^  ^ 
or  bauliitij  it  of  seeds  cniirdy  :  lie  mows  clover  twice  ft 
hay,  and  the  wheat  is  the  better  for  such  mowing;  ri 
marking  at  the  same  time,  that  when  he  has  soiled  a  p 
of  a  fiekl  of  tares  and  left  the  rest  for  wheat,  that  crop  h 
Itccn  better  after  the  laiier  than  after  the  former: 
proof,  he  observed,  of  ihc  benebt  of  shading  the  ground. 

.Mr.  Ferrier,  of  Hcmsby,  finds  no  difference  in  hi^ 
wheat,  whether  it  follows  clover  or  other  seeds. 

Mr.  SvBLF,,  of  South  W.^lsham,  thinks  that  nothing 
prcparm  for  wheat  so  well  as  a  good  crop  of  clover. 
Air.  FxAKcis,  «f  Maitham,  has  found,  in  comniocB 
wilt* 
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with  hit  Dcighboursi  that  the  hnd  is  sick  of  clover ;  when 
he  baulks  it  by  substituting  pease,  then  the  four-shift  hus- 
bandry instead  of  their  usual  Fleg  five«shift|  turnips  com- 
ing after  the  wheat.  Having  no  marsh  or  meadows,  he 
always  keeps  a  layer  two  years,  which  is  convenient  also 
fi>r  throwing  turnips:  puts  in  wheat  equally  on  one 
earth. 

Bir.  HornArd,  of  Ludharo,  is  not  ready  to  admit 
dial  the  land  of  this  country  is  so  tired  of  clover  as  many 
are  ready  to  assert ;  and  he  instances  the  case  of  a  field 
which  to  his  knowledge  has  been  28  years  in  the  common 
conrsei  town  once  every  five  years ;  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticnlar  in  the  soil,  and  the  last  crop  is  as  good  as  any  for- 
mer one. 

In  Happing  hundred  I  find  the  approach  of  a  change  in 
praAice :  they  admit  at  Catfield,  that  if  clover  recurs  too 
often  the  land  will  not  yield  it,  but  their  ^nethod  is  not  an 
alternate  substitution  of  other  seeds,  or  baulking  the  land 
for  a  round,  but  to  take  a  six  course  shift  instead  of  a  five, 
and  mixing  white  clover  and  trefoil  and  ray,  by  which  two 
precautions  they  succeed  well.  The  clover  is  often  mown 
twice  for  want  of  hay,  fed  the  second  year ;  it  is  of  great 
importance,  for  there  is  no  natural  grass  in  the  whole  hun- 
dred, or  next  to  none ;  all  arable  and  commons.  Such  as 
aow  tlieir  land  in  five-shifts,  cultivate  vetches  for  soiling 
thdr  teams. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  of  Happsborough,  relies  chiefly  on 
while  clover,  preferring  it  to  any  other :  sows  nineteen 
ponnd  an  acre,  though  twelve  the  common  quantity ;  it 
makes  the  best  of  hay,  and  he  gets  two  waggon  loads  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Honing,  ten  pound  of  red  ck>ver,  diree 
or  four  pound  of  white,  and  on  the  stronger  soils  a  qoaner 
10  half  a  peck  of  ray-gTis»  for  two  yean ;  the  first  year 

%  2,  he 
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be  mows  once,  and  feeds  the  second  growth ;  the  second 
year  feeds  all :  on  strong  land  he  ploughs  after  the  firec 
feeding  of  die  second  year,  and  sows  buck-wheat  to  plough 
umler  for  wheat ;  but  on  light  land  he  rifflei  the  lay,  or 
else  scales  it  thin ;  after  harvest  harrows  well,  ploughs 
clean,  and  dibbles  wheat.  Red  clover  never  fails  with  hint, 
if  sqwn  only  once  in  six  vears. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  very  rarely 
misses  of  clover  in  the  six-shift  husbandry  ;  if  it  does  fail 
the  loss  is  great,  for  he  thinks  trefoil  very  uncertain  for 
hay ;  when  it  does  happen,  the  clover  of  the  next  coarse  b 
sure  to  be  good.  The  fir<i  growth  of  the  6nt  year  is 
always  mown  ;  the  second  fed,  as  well  as  the  second  year. 
There  will  in  the  second  year  be  as  much  grass  upon  one 
acre  mown  only  once  the  first  year,  as  on  three  acres  that 
were  mown  twice:  this  is  a  remarkable  observation,  and 
goes  dire£tly  to  the  point  of  mowing  or  feeding  new  hys 
of  permanent  grass. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  does  not  find  that  land  sickens 
of  clover  in  the  six-shift  husbandry  ;  sows  clover-suckling 
and  ray  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Cohislial,  has  sown  his  seeds  on 
the  bailey,  afier  it  was  up,  but  it  did  not  succeed  for  want 
of  rain.  He  sows  only  red  aixl  white  then,  and  after  har- 
vest, the  ray,  on  the  £rst  rain  coming;  by  this  means  it  is 
back  warder  when  the  clover  is  mown:  in  the  common 
management,  the  ray  is  in  seed  when  the  clover  is  in  bios- 
som,  whicli  damages  the  hay,  besides  the  land  being  loaded 
with  perl^aps  a  sack  an  acre  of  the  seed,  which  hurts  the 
clovers  of  the  second  year.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
hatei  ray-grass^  and  has  for  three  years  omitted  it ;  boC 
candidly  owns  that  his  success  lias  not  been  good. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  clover  from  Norwich  to  Yar^ 
mouth,  was  very  generally  mown  twice;  and  as  general  ai» 

opinioiw 
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•pinion*  founded  on  much  expcrience>  that  the  wheat  f<rf- 
lowing  was  better  than  after  feeding. 

Mr.  Layton,  of  East  Norfolk,  was  clear  from  nu- 
merous observations,  that  clover  mown  twice  for  hay, 
gave  better  wheat  than  clover  fed,  by  the  dilFerence  of  a 
small  coat  of  dung  :  the  soil  sandy.  He  attributed  theef- 
feSt  to  covering  the  soil  from  the  sun. 

**  In  Ease  Norfolk  it  is  universally  made  into  large  cocks* 
M  toon  as  it  is  weathered  enough  to  prevent  its  damaging 
in  these  cocks ;  in  which  it  frequently  stands  a  week,  oc 
perhaps  a  fortnight.  The  leaf  and  the  heads  are  thus  saved 
before  it  become  too  crisp  ;  but  heavy  rains  do  it  injury  in 
this  state." — Marshall. 

.  The  trifolium  procumbinSf  called  red  suckling,  cultivated 
abool  Norwich  for  the  profit  of  the  seed,  as  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  :  said  not  to  have  any  merit  comparable  to 
cbver  or  to  trefoil. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  twelve  pound  of  clover* 
three  pound  of  white  suckling,  and  half  a  peck  of  ray^ 
grass;  clover  wilt  not  stand  the  second  year,  but  the 
white  and  the  ray  succeed. 

About  Aylesham  the  land  is  sick  of  clover. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  changes  his  rounds  from 
clover  to  trefoil  and  suckling ;  when  it  fails,  takes  pease. 

Mr.  Birch  AM,  of  Hackford,  finds  that  ck)ver  fails  if 
sowo  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years :  he  was  in  the 
ibor-sbift  course,  but  the  land  grew  quite  sick  of  clover : 
now  in  one  round  are  substituted  one  peck  of  trefoil,  two 
pecks  of  ray,  and  three  or  four  pound  of  white  Dutch. 
Wbetlier  these,  or  cbver  and  ray,  they  are  all  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  JoHKsoM,  of  Thuming,  finds  that  clover  has  long 
worn  out  the  second  year,  but  now  half  of  it  is  lost  even 
the  fint.    His  substitutes  are  white  suckling,  black  non- 
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such  (trefoil),  and  rajr-grass.  Uc  does  not  like  ordoil* 
but  ray-grass  much  :  it  makes  llie  best  of  hay,  and  tf  kept 
fed  very  close,  it  !s  good  all  the  summer,  canyiDg  much 
stock,  which  secures  corn.  He  conceives  iliat  cloyer  indf 
U  Dot  so  good  as  ray,  as  he  remarks  that  cstitc  Iced  down 
the  borders  when  turned  to  clover  much  sooner  and  cloter 
than  they  do  wlicn  in  ray-grass  fields.  After  dftlling  hit 
barley  he  harrows,  rolls,  and  sows  one  bushel  of  lay,  wea 
pouod  of  clover,  four  pound  of  white.  Mows  ihc  first 
growth,  feeds  the  second,  and  ihe  second  year. 

Mr.  E>rcLAND,  of  Binham,  red  clover,  one  round, 
and  trefoil  and  white  the  other ;  r^y-grass,  one  peck  vrth 
cither:  if  any  thing  like  a  failure,  which  thus  rarely  hap- 
pens, lakes  it  up  the  first  year,  imtcad  of  leaving  it  two. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  alternate  rounds;  ckwer, 
one  course,  and  trefoil,  white  and  ray,  tlie  other  i  bat 
both  for  two  years,  if  they  will  stand:  intends  the  ni 
clover  onty  for  one  year.  He  has  a  great  opinion  of  ray- 
grass,  thinking  it  the  best  grass  ihey  sow,  and  gets  as  good 
corn  after  it,  as  after  any  other.  He  6nds  that  trefoil  Stands 
a  drought  better  than  either  red  or  white  clover. 

Mr,  M.  Hill,  gib.  of  clover;  3II1.  of  trefoil;  6Jb.  of 
white  Dutch  ;  and  from  one-quarter  of  a  peck  to  twK>  pecks 
of  ray :  but  his  land  is  very  sick  of  clover.  He  leaves  ihe 
byer  two  years,  breaking  up  pan  by  a  ha^raid  fallow,  and 
having  pan  for  one  earth  on  the  flag.  In  the  comwnp* 
rion,  prcfeis  mowing  one  year  and  feeding  the  s 
He  has  made  observations  on  the  comparison  of  t 
and  feeding,  and  thinks  the  diti'crcnce  not  striking  ia  ibe 
wheal;  but  has  remarked,  that  seeds  broken  up  ibcjfi-s 
year  after  mowing,  have  yielded  as  good  wheat  as  the  se- 
cond year'tsccd,  though  manured.  'I'his  iscurious;  but, 
i]tKre,  wlxiher  the  clover  did  not  predotnioatc  in  oaecaae 
and  the  ny  in  the  other  > 

In 
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'  In  aome  caies»  wben  his  seeds  fail,  be  lets  bis  twor 
ytns  layer  remain  three^  breaking  up  die  failing  land  for 
odirr  crops :  and  he  remarks*  that  the  fields  which  are  thus 
kft  direCt  and,  even  in  some  few  instances^  four,  instead 
of  two  years,  he  breaks  up  with  a  much  better  prospe£l  of 
success,  than  if  they  had  been  laid  only  the  usual  time. 

Time  of  sowirrg.'^MT.  Furdis,  of  Eggmore,  was  re- 
oomoNnded  by  a  friend,  whose  management  he  had  ^een 
and  approved,  to  sow  bis  seeds  at  twice:  half  of  each  sort 
(white  and  red  clover,  and  ray),  at  the  time  of  sowing 
barley ;  and  the  other  half  before  the  rollers  in  going  over 
the  young  crop :  and  this  praflicc  he  intends  to  pursue  in 
future.  He  thinks  it  will  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding.  He  has  600  acres  of  seeds :  he  sows  the  great 
quantity  of  X4lb.  an  acre  of  white  clover,  81b.  of  red,  and 
ooe  bushel  of  ray^grass.  The  last  he  esteems  much  in 
spring ;  and  when  an  observation  was  made  against  it,  said, 
thai  in  April  and  May  he  had  3000  sheep  that  found  the 
ejficcllcnce  of  it. 

Ill  1784,  registering  the  liusbandry  of  the  spirited  cuU 
tivator  of  Hoikham,  it  is  remarked,  that  **  those  who  have 
beea  conversant  in  the  husbandry  of  old  improved  coun* 
fries,  know  that  a  common  complaint  is  the  failure  of  red 
ckyver.  It  has  been  sown  so  repeatedly,  that  the  land  is 
said  to  be  surfeited  with  it.  In  the  same  distri<5l  it  comes 
10  nothing  on  the  old  improved  lands,  yet  yiekls  immense 
Cfops  on  any  accidental  spot,  where  never,  or  rarely 
sown  before."  The  observation  is  so  common,  tliat  no 
doobt  can  remain  of  the  fa£t ;  however,  it  may  be  attribut- 
ed 10  certain  methods  in  management  pursued  io  this  coun- 
ty. Pease  and  tares  had  been  tried  as  substitutes,  but  they 
are  ullage  crops,  and  what  these  thin  soils,  harassed  with 
the pfeugh,  want,  is  rest.  Mr.  Coke  turned  his  views  to  a 
diifi^rent  and  better  quarter,    to  other  artificial   grasses, 
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would  answer  (he  same  purpose  as  clover  and  ny< 
grajs,     I  h^d  recommended  to  him,  on  a  focmcr  occa- 

trefoil,  while  cIovL-r,  cow-gta£s,  rib^niSt  and 
.  Mr.  Coke  applied  ihem  wilh  no  incoRnderahle 
sagacity  to  ihc  present  purpose,  and  thai  the  expciimeot 
iiiglit  not  be  deiuEive,  tiied  ihem  spii  itedly  upon  30  acres 
11  the  middle  of  ;i  brge  piece,  bid  with  clover  and  ray- 
grass.  The  quantities  of  seed  he  has  found  will  vary  ao 
curding  to  circumstances!  hut  in  general, 

Of  cow-grass  -  8  to  lolb. 

White  clover        -  .  5  to    81b. 

Rib  .  -  5  to     81b. 

Burnet  -  •      5  to  11  lb. 

Trefoil  -  -  5  to     81b. 

according  to  the  price,  and  also  ihe  intended  daration  of 
the  lay.  The  success  of  the  first  trial  induced  him  to  by 
dot  n  a  yet  larger  space  the  second  year.  And  the  third 
(with  the  birlny  of  the  last  spring),  no  fewer  than  13 1 
acres:  this  is,  in  truth,  doing jusnce  to  a  new  husbiD- 
dry.  Mr.  Coke  has  found  that  those  seeds  fill  the  bod 
completely  with  plants,  which  arc  ahidingino,  and  even 
ihrcc  yeaiE  ;  and  how  much  longer  ihcy  may  last.  Is  more 
than  hi-  can  pronounce,  as  their  appearance  is  yet  ai  good 
as  over.  I  rode  over  all  the  pieces,  and  never  saw  a  finer 
or  more  regular  plant  than  they  exhibited.  And  he  has, 
on  several  occasions,  remarked,  that  sheep  give  a  prtfe- 
rcncc  to  these  gr.isics,  whenever  sown  in  the  same  bM 
wiih  cli-vcr  and  ray  grass." 

In  regard  to  die  continuance  of  these  trials,  somt  of  ibfr 
paslureB  now  remain,  and  are  as  fine  as  the  soil  will  yield : 
thick,  clean,  and  sweet. 

•  li  ■»  on  findinf  >  lecond  ciop  oF  lurnlr*  In  lutttnioD  on  ihc  Urn  btjat 
di<  iDUih  fioDl.  u  1  prcpwUiOD  fcir  Kiisg  nunint  tbott  plinii,  wttKh 
■(cotdi'llT   NWD,    and  hiTC  ctci  liaM  luueciieit  oelij  udnaw  k 
ytir  fiiie  Uirf^ 
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Mr.  CoKB  considers  hard  stocking  the  seeds  jti  the  best 
ireparaifion  for  wheat,  and  the  safest  means  of  saving  the 
xpeote  of  oil-cake.— Sound  doctrine,  adds  Mr.  M.  Hill. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  finds  his  land  sick  of 
ed  clover*  and  therefore  sows  it  in  alicrnate  rounds  with. 
ay,  and  also  with  the  trefoil  and  white  clover  of  the  other 
XNiod*  Rests  two  years,  feeding  most  of  the  layers 
hrough  both. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanhow,  docs  not  like  white  clover; 
le  thioks  k  a  bitter  food,- and  that  sheep  do, not  eat  it 
kindly;  so  that  while  much  food  seems  to  be  on  the 
pronnd,  stock  do  badly.  l*his  is  an  uncommon  opinion, 
bat  I  remember  Mr.  Baicew£LL  staning  the  same  idea. 

Mr*  DuRsoATE  finding  his  land  sick  of  clover,  sows 
It  alternately,  a  round  with,  and  a  round  without,  substi- 
Ming  white  clover  and  trefoil ;  ray-grass  with  both  :  no 
Ung  without  that ;  all  other  seeds  siioukl  come  but  once 
io  len  or  twelve  vears. 

fAu  RisHTON,  at  Thornham,  clover  one  round  in  the 
fisar-shift  husbandry,  and  other  seeds  alternately  :  finds  Ut^ 
tk  difference  in  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  sows  seeds  for  a  two 
years  lay;  clover,  I2lb.  one  round,  and  in  the  next,  tre- 
foil, 61b.  white  clover,  41b.  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray«> 
grass ;  in  which  system  clover  stands. 

At  Hillingdon  the  land  is  sick  of  clover,  and  therefore 
die  seeds  are  varied  alternately  by  trefoil  and  white  Dutch. 
lib.  of  red  clover,  41b.  of  trefoil,  or  white,  and  one-quar* 
ler  or  half  a  bushel  of  ray :  variation,  81b.  trefoil,  41b.  of 
white,  with  the  ray.  If  it  is  good  enough  to  come  to  the 
scydie^  it  is  all  mown  the  first  growth. 

At  Grimstone  it  is  no  wonder  the  land  is  sick  of  clover, 
far  they  are  in  the  four-sliift  husbandry :  they  vary  it  with 
trefoil  ^  white  Putcb  alternately. 

AU 
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All  rounil  Downhatn  the  land,  in  some  ineasare.  tick 
of  clover ;  and  in  that  case,  iheir  variacioni  are  vcichc^ 
and  by  some,  potatoes.  Also  sowing  white  clover,  tTel<4f 
and  ray  grass,  leaving  it  two  or  three  years,  and 
up  for  pease. 

At  Besiiiorpe,  tired  of  clover ;  change  it  lor  trefoil, 
ii  stands,  mow  the  first  growth  for  hay,  aitd  the 
often  for  seed. 

la  Marshland  I  saw  many  very  fine  crops  of  pure  rat 
clover,  and  the  malady,  of  the  land  being  litk  of  ir.  is 
known.     Mr. Dennis,  of  Wigcnhnll,  Sc.  Maries,  i 
it  on  his  wheat  in  the  spring,  eating  oH  the  crop  and 
rowing  well,  before  and  after  sowing  the  clorer,  and 
lure  to  succeed:  mows  it  twice  for  hay,  and  the  best 
all  their  wheats  succeed — gets  six  coombs  an  acre. 

From  the  preceding  notes  it  appears,  that  o«»c  of 
greatest  di0iciiltic£  which  h,-)vc  for  tome  yean  been  UmtA 
in  the  N'orfolk  husbandry,  has  been  the  failure  of  clover. 
I  have  often  heard  this,  as  a  general  fa^,  denied  bjr  men 
whose  praflice  ought  to  have  taught  ihcin  better:  in  ihe 
common  management  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  faStt 
and  it  wdl  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  ihc  (u- 
mere  of  this  respeiflahlc  county,  wlieihet  there  may  ooi  be 
devised  some  methods,  beyond  those  already  tried,  to  cor- 
rcS  the  evil. 

An  observation  1  made,  during  nine  yean  that  I  wm 
in  the  constant  habit  of  viewing  the  farm  of  Mr.  Am/^ 
eUTHNOT,  in  Surrey,  may  here  merit  some  atteotioik 
Wlicn  he  began  to  farm,  the  l.ind  wns  iiLfc  of  ctover,  in- 
somuch, that  it  was  almost  sure  lo  fail,  tiDfa  having  becDt 
perhaps  for  a  century,  sown  every  four  or  five  yeata. 
My  friend  adopted  the  course  of — i.  beans ;  a>  wheat; 
3.  clover,  in  which   it  occurred  ont:e  in  ihtcc 
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fmamt  prtdided  an  absolute  failure :  I  viewed  three 

and  better  crops,  of  pure  red  clover,  were  nerer 

lined.     He  began  with  ploughing  treble  the  depth  of 

CO  whidi  the  land  had  been  usually  stined,  and  he 

koured  very  amply  for  every  crop  of  beans,  partly  with 

Ig^mlf  from  London.     In  what  degree  the  succea 

from  depth  of  tillagfe,  and  in  what  degree  from  a 

irsuriation  in  manuring,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  ex- 

iriment  proved  that  these  agents  were  equal  to  the  cure 

die  malady. 

Some  fiirmers  in  Norfolk,  as  appears  in  the  Notes  upoa 

*X*i]lage,  have  moved  outof  the  common  sphere,  and  veo- 

KUAed  ID  {dough  deeper  than  their  predecessors  ;  nor  have 

Eihcy  feond  any  inconvenience  in  so  doing.    It  merits  con- 

sidcrttion,  whether  this  pra£iice  will  not  prove  in  some 

sxacsasQre  a  remedy  to  the  failure  of  clover.     As  to  ma- 

xsmiog^  and  especially  in  great  variations,  the  means  are  > 

genendly  limited,  and  a  change  in  this  respedl,  however 

Assirable,  is  rarely  in  their  power. 

The  only  efFeflive  remedy  hitherto  practised,  is  that  of 
•^•'lilHng  cbver  altogether,  for  one  or  two  rounds,  which 
joints  out  the  great  importance  of  introducing  as  many 
^^^  anificial  grasses  as  possible. 

RAY-GRASS. 
^r.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  on  various  loams  called 
^^^y,  and  some  are  so,  sows  but  lirtle. — fVe  can't  sow  too 
"^  ;   perhaps  none  would  be  better. 

"*^r.  M.  Hill  thinks  that  the  common  prejudice  against 

y^grass  arises  from  a  mistaken  pradlice;  approves  the  use, 

^^  not  the  abuse  of  it.    Whenever  it  is  sown  for  feeding, 

!*^  Particularly  recommends  the  bare  feeding  in  the  spring ; 

•Uficred  to  grow  more  than  two  inches  long,  it  will 

ptibty  rise  and  run  to  bent,  and  then  only  it  is  in- 

^Valking  over  Mr.  Money's  farm  at  Rainham,  with 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hill,  I  remarked,  that  ray  had  been  sown  «kh 
clover,  on  a  soil  perfedlly  adapted  to  the  latter  plant;  and 
condemning  the  praflice,  Mr.  Hill  agreed,  and  made 
nn  observation  that  deserves  noting :  ray  is  sown  with  the 
clover,  and  if  from  a  bad  delivery  of  the  seed,  from  the 
ivind  driving  the  lightest  further,  or  from  any  other  cane, 
some  of  the  land  misses  its  pbnt  of  ray  ;  the  clover  io 
such  spots  is  much  more  vigorous  i  a  sure  proof  of  liic 
exhausting  quality  of  the  ray. 

Mr.  CoK£,  on  his  fine  farm  at  Holkham,  used  tosov 
ray-grass  with  sainfoin,  but  has  left  off  the  praAioe,  and 
in  general  sows  as  liitie  as  possible  of  the  gratt,  being  con* 
vinced  that  it  exhausts ;  his  corn  is  not  so  good  after  ii» 
as  where  it  has  not  been  sown. 

Mr.  Overman  had  half  a  field  sown  with  ray,  tfcfoil 
and  white  clover;  the  other  half  with  the  two  latter  pbnt^ 
only.     When  the  whole  was  broken  up  for  wheat,  di^ 
crop  was  much  the  better  where  no  ray  had  been  sowo  ^ 
the  difference  so  great  as  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  hal-^ 
a  mile. 

Mr.  Haver's  bailiff  obseived  to  me,  that  the  lessny--*" 
grass  is  sown  the   better,  as  he  never  found  it  kind  foi 
wheat :  pease  do  better  on  it. 

BURXET 

Was  introduced  at  Stoke  35  'years  ago,  as  I  then  regis* 
tercd,  \\  ith  great  success ;  but  it  never  made  any  progress, 
tliough  it  yielded  luxuriant  fco^l  for  many  horses  in  February. 

The  reputation  of  this  plant  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  that  Mr.  Coke  formed  an  experiment  at  Hoik* 
ham,  to  examine  carefully  its  merits,  and,  with  the  spirit 
that  charaflerizes  his  husbandry,  sowed  40  acres,  mixing 
a  small  quantity  of  white  clover  and  rib-grass  with  it.— 
The  result  was  as  decisive  as  can  l>e  imagined  ;  the  field 
l)as  been  fully  and  incessantly  stocked  with  sheep,  and  was 

COIh 
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ronstantty  pared  as  close  to  the  ground,  as  a  favourite  spot 
in  a  pasture  is  by  horses.  ' 

Mr.  Bevan  has  found  burnct  to  be  the  most  wholc- 
lome  food  for  sheep,  in  a  wet  spring*  and  a  certain  remedy 

far  the  flox. 

180a.     He  continues  of  the  same  opinion,  and  is  never 
without  20  acres  of  it. 

COCKSFOOT. 

Sir  MoRDAUMT  Martin,  in  1788,   observing,  by 

an  experiment,  that  this  grass  grew  four  inches  in  lesi 

dian  three  days,  determined  to  attend  more  particularly 

ID  it :    he  remarked,  that  when  sheep  were  let  out  of 

a  feu,  they  ran  over  every  thing,  to  get  at  a  baulk  that 

Wat  full  of  it,  and  there  ate  it  in  preference  to  other 

grasses.     In  some  parts  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  cow'sgrass, 

iremi  their  being  very  fond  of  it.    He  began  to  cultivate  it  in 

1794*   It  grows  at  Midsummer,  in  a  drought,  when  every 

thing  else  is  burnt  up.     He  sows  it  with  nonsuch,  instead 

of  ray-grass,  and  finds  it  much  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Overman,  observing  the  eagerness  with  which 
«heep,  when  let  into  a  field  at  Burnham-market  that  had 
lonae  cocksfoot  grass  in  it,  ran  over  ray-grass,  and  every 
thing  else,  to  get  a  bite  of  this  plant,  thought  it  worth 
cultivating,  and  sowed  about  an  acre,  on  the  dry  gravelly 
part  of  his  farm,  just  above  the  marsh.     This  spot  was 
the  ooly  one,  in  a  large  field,  that  did  not  burn  in  the  se- 
vere drought  of  1800,  and  convinced  him  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  grass. 

This  gentleman,  shewing  me  a  beautiful  crop  of  drilled 
wheal,  which  couM  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  four 
quaners  and  a  half  per  acre,  pointed  out  a  part  of  the  fiekl, 
taperior,  if  any  thing,  to  the  rest ;  and  said  it  was  an  experi- 
mmu  on  the  cocksfoot  grass :  he  had  found  it  an  excellent 
phot  far  sheep,  but  having  examined  the  roots,  perceived 
diem  lo  be  so  stn>iig»  that  he  had  some  suspicion  they 

might 
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might  exhaust  the  land,  and  therefore  sowed  tbii  piece 
for  a  trial :  the  result  has  satisfied  hinci  that  all  appiehe»» 
sion  of  the  kind  was  ill  founded^  and  he  intends  sobd- 
tating  it  for  ray-grass. 

Observation. — I  have  cultivated  this  grass  on  a  large 
scale  for  many  years,  and  have  found  it  of  great  use.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  plant  when  kept  close  fed. 

CHICX)RV. 

Through  all  the  southern  distrid  of  West  Noriblk« 
in  which  are  great  tradls  of  poor  sand,  the  byers 
quite  contemptible,  I  was  petrified  to  see  spontaneoM 
plants  of  luxuriant  chicory,  pointing  out  what  natue  il 
ready  to  perform,  were  she  assisted  by  adapting  the  plania 
to  the  soil.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  which  wouUy 
without  other  expense  than  that  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre 
in  seed,  be  doubled  and  trebled  in  value  i  and  were  such 
layer  fed  by  sheep,  without  folding  from  it,  the  succeediog 
crops  of  corn  would  be  as  superior  to  the  present  pro* 
dudlsy  as  the  number  of  sheep  kept  would  exceed  the 
present  stock.  If  such  lands  are  so  open,  tliat  folding  is 
really  necessary.  Ice  it  l>c  where  the  flock  is  fed  on  the 
bycr,  and  this  would  open  the  farmers'  eyes  to  the  vast 
importance  ot  changing  their  grasves.  The  common  mel* 
lilot  is  aiiotlicr  plant  luxuriantly  indigenous  on  the  same 
poor  soils ;  yields  seed  plentifully,  is  much  afic£lcd  by 
sheep,  and  would  work  great  improvements,  though  aot 
equal  to  chicory :  but  nobody  makes  the  trial  of  either, 
though  I  have  incessantly,  for  twelve  years,  been  urgiag 
the  farming  world,  in  \ht  JnnaU  of  jlgrlculturtf  to  open 
their  eyes  to  tlie  value  of  diese  and  other  native  plasili» 
far  exceeding  that  exhausting  one  of  ray-grass. 

Crossed  a  large  field  of  turnips,  of  Mr.  TwisT,  al 
Brctcnham ;  a  n)iscrably  poor  crop,  with  spootaneoiis 
plants  of  chicory,  seeded,  three  feet  high,  and,  had  it  been 
cut  at  the  proper  ages,  would  have  out*wcighed  any  of 

the 
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die  turnips  it  grew  amongst,  thonghy  I  suppose,  hoed  oflF 
when  the  tnmips  were  set  out* 

Mr.  BiTAN  sowed  an  acre  of  poor  sand,  worth  not 
man  chan  as.  6d.  rent,  with  chicory,  in  17939  and  die 
next  jtar  it  produced  7!.  los.  in  seed. 
*  In  company  with  the  Member  for  the  County,  at  Swaf- 
ham,  on  the  19th  of  June,  we  could  get  nothing  but  salt 
boner.  I  hope  the  farmers  there  have  found  out  that  chi« 
siry  it  not  worthy  of  attention. 

OiarvatiM.^^l  have  taken  several  opportunities  of  re- 
oonuDending  this  grass  in  Norfdk.  On  large  traSt  of 
poor  land  in  that  county,  I  am  confident  it  would  increase 
die  produce  ten-fold,  and  it  well  merits  trial  on  every  soil 

ic  The  objedion,  which  has  been  founded  on  its  not 
easily  extirpated,  is  of  no  importance,  for  tares 
alisiihl  be  sown  after  it  on  some  soils,  and  turnips  on  others, 
in  which  system  its  destruAion  is  unquestioned. 


SECT.    VII, — WHEAT. 

This  is  in  genei-al  the  crop  for  which  seeds  of  various 

tons  are  the  preparation.  The  notes  may  be  thus  arranged : 

1.  Course;  13.  Tatbing,  or  feeding  tur* 

a*  Tillage  \  nfps  on  wheat ; 

3«  Sort  of  Wheat ;  ^4.  Mildew  ; 

4*  Time  of  sowings  25.  Smut; 

5*  Qjiantity  of  seed ;  i6.  Roots  of  wheat ; 

6.  Steeping  J  17.  Reaping^ 

7.  Dibbling i  •  18.  Stubbles; 

8.  Drilling;  19.  Produce; 

9.  Depdi;  20.  Profit,    compared   with 
la  Sown  with  turnips ;  that  of  oats ; 

IS.  Feeding;  21.  Price. 

12     Hoe incr  • 

Course, 
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Coarse. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoste,  on  ihe  strong  toiltof 
Goodtvick,  wliiih  require  hullow-drainiiig,  pbuglii  op  hit 
leconj  yeit%'  clover  by  aHer  [he  first  crop,  a  clean  caith; 
harrows  wclif  then  cross-ploiighs  dean,  and  liaironing 
again,  gives  a  ihird  carih,  and  tresh  harrowing  for  drilling 
ilie  seed  ;  throwing  the  sarface  into  itiiciei  ot  JaiiM.jiM 
of  the  proper  breadth  for  one  movement  of  the  drill  plough, 
ihc  Itorsc  treading  only  in  the  (uitows.  Two  ckait  cardu 
and  much  harrowing,  ihctefore,  are  iacutrcd  for  the  ukt 
of  drilling  i  and  Mr-  Ho^Te  it  clear,  that  on  hi>  tttSlxd 
it  cannot  be  drilled  well  on  a  single  earth,  as  in  the  HcJk- 
ham  dlMri^. 

Mr.  OvtRMAN,  of  Burnham,  •hewed  nie  a  field  of 
Ycry  fine  wheat,  pcrfeclly  clean,  drilled  on  a  lix  yeJn 
bycr;  he  remarked,  that  it  was  laid  donn  positively  free 
from  spcar-giass,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  you  will  find 
it  clean  after  &tx  years,  as  well  as  after  two. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  when  he  keeps  a  hjtt 
two  years,  puts  in  wheat  equally  on  one  earth:  hchnict 
it  in  the  same  manner  on  a  ihice  years  bycr,  ibe  ciup  vtff 
fine,  and  got  great  oats  after  it. 

Tillage. — One  of  the  must  lemarknblc  circoinstancrs  of 
(he  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  the  most  difficult  to  aeconri 
tor,  is  t^ie  system,  very  common,  of  plou^^hing  a  lay  ilH 
tended  for  wheat,  three  or  four  limes,  beginning  in  Jul 
or  July.  In  Suffolk,  and  in  other  well  cultivated  counti 
where  ihe  sail  is  good,  no  preparation  for  wheal  it  b 
than  clover  ploughed  once  at  sowing  time.  In  ihitc 
try,  on  our  goods  lands,  we  never  think  nf  giving  i 
tillage,  and  get  as  fine  crops  as  can  be  seen :  noWi  the  n 
ccssiiy  of  tearing  a  loose  soil  in  pieces,  the  f.iult  of  which 
is  loo  great  loosener,  while  no  such  necessity  exists  eu 
much  sti&r  soils,  appears  to  be  quite  a  parsilox. 
pviiculai  inquiries  of  Mr.  Coke  oa  this  poiat*  and  i 
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that  he  had  tried  it  experimentally  several  timeSy  on  clover 
ind  ray-grass  lays  two  and  three  years  old,  and  chat  the  su- 
>eriority  was  regular  and  great  iu  favour  of  the  tillage  I 
lave  described.  Such  being  the  case,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
«BSon  upon  it,  and  reconcile  it  to  principles;  for  agricul- 
ure  can  never  become  a  science  while  irreconcileablc  fa£l| 

Xbcre  appear  to  be  three  ways  of  accounting  for  it  :— 
inty  by  sup(x>sing  the  land,  from  laying  so  long,  abounds 
irich  the  red  or  wyer  worm,  and  that  the  ploughing  and 
MiTOwing  given  to  prepare  the  land,  destroy  or  check 
hero  so  much  as  to  lessen  greatly  their  depredations :  the 
ccofid,  tliat  the  ray-grass,  if  ploughed  but  once  in  this 
oose  soil,  where  tillage  is  given  very  shallow,  is  not 
Icstroyed  by  one  ploughing,  but  rather  encouraged  to  ve- 
getate stronger,  as  if  horse-hoed ;  and  by  its  growiii  checks 
the  progress  of  the  wheat:  lastly,  we  may  conjedture, 
that,  on  these  light  soils  which  have  been  surfeited  with 
clover,  the  plant  of  that  grass  is  thin  and  weak,  and  nearly 
worn  out  in  two  or  three  years :  tlie  consequence  of 
which  is,  tlie  ray-grass  and  weeds  only  remaining,  which 
every  one  knows  afford  little  manure  in  their  roots  to  the 
wlieat,  which  red  clover  does  very  amply.  In  this  case, 
more  good  may  result  from  destroying  them  by  tillage, 
than  can  arise  from  turning  them  under  at  one  ploughing. 
But,  in  richer  soils,  when  unmixed  with  ray-grass,  it  is 
exceedingly  great,  and  proves  a  most  ample  manuring. 
The  cfledl  we  are  considering,  may  be  partly  owing  to 
all  these  reasons.  With  such  consideration,  is  the  husban- 
dry good?  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  dcclai ing against  it :  any 
circumstance  tl:at  drives  a  man  to  give  such  summer  tillage, 
10  order  to  loosen  a  soil,  the  principal  fault  of  which  is  too 
great  friability ;  and  the  chara<Sleii:»tic  q{  its  improvement, 
giving  it  tenacity  by  clay,  and  the  treading  and  knefuling 
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of  bullocks  and  sheep,  in  the  winter  feeding  of  tunifja: 
Ihy  such  system  is  repugnarn  to  [hat  jusi  theory  wlii'ch  a 

"ffic  child,  and  ought  lo  be  the  parent,  of  practice:  it  rt- 
tults  from,  and  ouglit  to  regulate  it.     To  sec  wheal  ihm- 

*  Jng  admirably  on  stiff  soils  with  one  ploughing,  andtok 
lold  that  four  are  necessary  on  light  ones,  is  a  contmiic' 

'  lion  to  common  sense.  Aud  yi-t  ihe  fadl  certainly  « so, 
^hilc  an  old  ray-grass  layer  is  alone  in  question.  Ho* 
irroid  the  evil?  By  dibbling  pen^c  upon  tlic  lay  on  6(k 
J)loughing,  and  taking  the  wheat  after  the  pease.  I  lui= 
llltle  doubt  of  this  avoiding  the  miichief.  Another  mcfc 
IS,  to  foliow  Mr. Coke's  husbandry  of  grasses,  to  the  «- 
dosion  of  ray,  in  which  meiliod,  I  am  of  opinion  flw- 
ring  the  red  worm),  that  one  earth  would  give  better  whn" 
than  more.  And  his  own  coune  of  crops,  alrcaJy  in- 
iertcd,  proves  that  this  method  will  do.  For,  htiT^tw 
Useful,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases,  ray-grao  rrJt 
be,  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  comparatively  an  «• 
hausling  plant,  and  not  the  bcpt  preparation  for  ccift— 
Either  of  these  modes  is  consistent  with  the  nature  in^ 
cliara£ler  of  the  soil,  the  gieat  feature  of  which,  Ij  il" 
want  of  tenacity ;  but  the  praflice  now  pursued,  coinciis 
"wilbnooihei  idea  but  the  want  oTfiialiility. — AW.MITE^- 
Nothing  is  more  injurious,  in  Mr.  THDRTELL'iOpi- 
nion,  than  to  give  any  previous  tillage,  commonly  cdW 
a  bastard  fallow,  to  a  layer  for  wheat:  this  hosbaD^i 
once  so  common,  he  says,  is  quite  done  with. 

It  if,  however,  almost  universal  in  the  northern  patlO^ 
"Happing  hundred,  to  North  Wakham,  and  also  »bou' 
Aylcsham. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  set  wheat  on  ihe  flag  for  mjnv 


years, 


but  found  it  better  to  rise  baulk  or  riffle,  antl  lix 


crops  cleaner.     He  sets  about  half  Iiis  crop. 
Mr.  Marcateson,  of  North  Walihain,  intVs  Bp 
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the  ollonds  of  the  second  year,  by  riffling  bcforehanrest ; 
he  'barrows  down,  and  ploughs  as  fleet  as  he  can ;  after 
that,  a  full  pitch  for  dibbling  ;  he  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
best  way  for  the  wheat,  but  as  certainly  a' loss  in  the  barley 
crop;  for  the  previous  tillage  lias  brought  the  flag  into 
such  a  stare,  that  the  wheat  exhausts  far  more  of  the  be- 
nefit than  when  set  on  a  whole  furrow. 

In  general,  they  riffle  the  second  year's  lay  before  harvest 
at  Wcstwick,  &c.  for  dibbling ;  but  some  on  one  furrow ; 
and  many  this  year;  the  dry  weather  having  prevented 
tonie  breaking  the  lays. 

'Mr.DvBLE,  of  Scotter,  has  made  the  comparison  of 
riffling  a  layer  for  dibbling  wheat,  and  leaving  a  part  un- 
broken for  dibbling  on  whole  furrow,  and  found  the  for* 
mer  best  by  a  coomb  or  six  bushels  an  acre ;  and  the  bar- 
ley following,  is  as  good,  if  the  flag  was  not  too  much 
broken  for  the  wheat ;  this,  however,  partly  admits  the 
evil. 

Mr.  Palgkave,  at  Coltishal,  gets  the  best  wheat  by 
dibbling  his  la\ers  on  one  earth;  if  it  could  be  drilled, 
would  be  equal,  if  nor  superior,  but  it  will  not  drill  well ; 
he  has  trench-ploughed  for  it  with  two  ploughs,  but  the 
toil  was  thin,  and  it  did  not  do  well.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  among  his  tools  I  espied  a  skim*coulter 
plough  of  Ducket's,  laid  by  and  never  used :  it  is  on  the 
large  conscruflion,  for  four  horses ;  but  the  hint  of  the 
skim  surely  invaluable.  More  wheat  is  put  in  on  whole 
fiirpow,  than  on  broken  layers ;  all  of  which  are  of  two 
years. 

Arlr.  Repton,  at  Oxncad,  rifflts  his  ollonds  before 
hanrest,  then,  however,  crosses  .ind  harrows,  and  works 
wdlf  as  it  should  be  kx)se  for  daiilng. 

Mr.  fiiRCHAM,  at  Reepham,  sometimes  riffles  lay- 
ers for  wheati  but  only  on  the  stronger  lands :  on  light 
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lands,  dibbles  in  cm  whole  furrow :  someiimn  he  i 
on  riffled  bud  ;  but  iiiicnds,  in  future,  to  put  M  t 
by  the  drill. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  puts  in  hii  wheat  g 
rally  by  dibbling  on  a  whole  furrow  ;  tempering  vmd 
praflice,  but  i[  is  left  off  by  ihc  best  farmers. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binliam,  diiltsall  his  wheal OQ^ 
flag,  and  prefers  it  to  tempering  i  and  this  not  onlyb 
on  a  toil  comparatively  light,  but  also  at  Hindringh 
where  it  is  more  stiff.  He  ploughs  liis  oliondsdiiti 
after  harvest,  to  give  time  for  the  wcaihcr  to  puUtrat 
the  surface  ;  but  if  there  be  not  time  for  this,  eficSi  it  bf 
harrowing  and  rolling,  ice.  Diie£lly  after  ihc  ploiijfi. 
he  goes  with  a  heavy  two  or  three  hone  roller  lo  prcsd^ 
flag  firm  i  and  weights  Cook '«  tracliine,  which  lodoci 
well  in  every  case  he  wants  it  for:  Mr.  Emcland  ii 
cleaily  against  thcprafliccof  tempering  light  land,  ivlutfi 
often  brings  poppies,  lh.it  would  not  otherwise  sppt**' 
Tempering  is  now  done  only  by  okt  fashioned  firiiK^i 
and  fur  the  sake  of  four-fui rowed  uuilc. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  whuso  farm  U  in  tsdiC- 
tkr,  thai  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  practice n^ 
Opinions,  always  drills  on  whole  fuiiow,  if  the  bnd  ^ 
clean:  he  had  this  year  a  rcmark:>ble  expcrinteni  on th" 
point;  trying  part  of  3  field  on  one  earth,  and  part  of '' 
tempered,  and  ;hc  fotiucr  was  the  belter  crop,  by  at  k*' 
two  coombs  an  acre :  and  whenever  he  has  made  the  c«P- 
parinon,  he  has  always  found  the  result  the  same.  IT*" 
is  no  difficulty,  he  observes,  in  drilling  on  whole  funo*' 
immediately  after  ploughing,  he  tolls  down  the  flag  '*'''' 
a  heavy  roller;  ihcu  leaves  it  two  or  three  v.-eeks,  ^-s 
longer  the  better,  as  a  stale  furrow  mucli  exceeds  >  fit^ 
one;  llien  harrows  Ivtitc  lengthways  and  twice  XR>> 
afcct  which  it  is  in  due  eider  for  the  inachiae. 

Mt 
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Mr.  M.  Hill's  system  just  the  same  as  Mr.  R££V£*s ; 
Ik  admits  all  the  preceding  pra£ticc. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  ofBurnhani,  drills  all  on  the 
flag,  or  one  furrow,  before  Micliaelmas,  but  never  after ; 
dien  on  tempered  land.  He  finds  no  difficulty  ift  drilling 
on  whole  furrow ;  he  rolls  after  the  piough»  and  harrows, 
then  drills,  and  covers  with  the  harrow. 

Mr.  DuRSOATE,  of  Summerfield,  whose  great-success 
in  husbandry  gives  much  weight  to  the  opinions  he  draws 
from  his  experience,  is  not  partial  to  putting  in  wheat  upon 
ollond,  except  it  be  done  very  early  ;  before  Michaelmas 
k  does  well,  but  should  never  be  ventured  after  -,  all  then 
or  drilled,  should  be  on  tempered  land. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  who  puts  in  his  wheat 

pea  stubbles,  ploughs  the  layer  in  February  ;  rolls  the 
cud  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  har- 
lowing  to  a  tilth,  drills  the  pease ;  hand-hoes  them ; 
ploughs  the  stubbie  once,  between  three  and  four  inches 
deepf  scarifies,  harrows,  and  drills  wheat. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  tempers  about  half  his 
layers,  and  keeps  the  rest  for  sheep  food. 

At  Hillingdon  the  layers  are  sown  for  two  years,  but  if 
they  fail,  they  arebroken  up  for  wheat  at  one  year ;  some* 
times  for  pease. 

Mr.  DENNrs,  at  Wigenhall,  in  the  clays  of  Marsiiland, 
tjEyws  his  wheat  on  ten-furrow  ridges,  thinking  six-furrow 
work  a  loss  of  land. 

f^/.— There  is  a  notion  aliout  Riddlesworth,  that  red 
wheat  will  not  do  on  black  sand ;  white  succeeding  much 
better;  on  this  account  I  found  the  distindlion  made  on 
Mr.  Bevan's  farm. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  sows  red  wheat  only; 
white  sorts  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  the  heavier  soils. 
Jc  goes  by  the  name  of  the  oU  red* 

T  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  M.  HtLL  prefers  tho  red  chaff,  red  wheats  to  the 

'i^'hite;  less  likely  to  grow  in  harvest;  but  white  beinr. 
sample  and  price. 

Time  of  sowing, — Mr.  Robinson,  of  Watton,  an  in* 
telligcnt  attetitive  fanner,  of  30  years  experience,  it  clear 
that  on  their  soils,  which  are  not  light,  the  sooner  die 
wheat  is  sown,  the  better  the  crop. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Ne£lon,  is  a  great  friend  to  early  sow- 
ing :  he  has  put  wheat  in  even  in  harvest  time ;  old  seed^ 
kept  in  the  straw  and  threshed  just  before  sowing;  and  hm 
success  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  early  sowiog.  He  hs 
had  it  green  in  August,  and  not  the  worse  i  but  in  g^ 
ncral,  lie  reckons  September  the  prime  seawn :  he  som 
okl  wheat  to  chuse,  and  does  not  steep,  nor  has  he  ten 
troubled  with  the  smut. 

At  East  Bilncy,  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  they  think 
they  never  sow  wheat  on  heavy  land  too  soon  :  but  oniig|x 
soils,  and  all  given  to  red  weed,  a  montli  after  Michaelmaii 
nor  is  such  land  able  to  carry  through  forward  crops, 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  begius  dibbling  imne- 
diatcly  after  harvest,  using  old  wheat. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  Kring,  is  a  great  friend  to  early 
sowing  of  wheat.  In  I799»  he  drilled  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  this  harvest  got  the  crop  up  before  any  rain 
fell ;  while  nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  dirough  die  whole 
neighbourhood,  is  growing  in  the  shocks^  or  in  the  ear,  as 
it  stands.  He  would  \sh\\  always  to  have  his  seed  in  the 
ground  within  the  month  of  September.  The  crop  aboie- 
mentioned  was  one  of  the  very  best  he  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Overman  wishes  to  have  all  his  wheat  in  on  lays 
by  Old  Michachr.as. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  prefers  from  the  istto  tlie  20th  of  OiQo- 
ber,  and  never  wishes  to  Ix;  later  on  the  flag  ;  but  on  the 
;ci:ij*crcd  land,  no  oHjcdion  to  a  fci  tn'ght  later. 

In 
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la  1782,  Mr.  Coke  made  an  experiment»  to  ascertain 
whether  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  in  Norfolk  (November 
^oi  tp  Christmas)  was  not  too  late,  by  sowing  a  large  field 
the  last  week  in  September,  which  was  a  month  earlier 
than  znj  near  it.  The  wheat  flourished  away  very  finely 
through  the  winter ;  but  the  farmers  predifled  that  i( 
would  not  prove  well  in  the  spring.  The  fa£l  turned  out 
scH  for  when  much  poorer  winter-looking  crops  began  to 
rally,  and  spread  upon  the  land  in  April,  this  went  off» 
and  gave  at  harvest  a  very  light  produce. 

In  general,  the  farmers  in  East  Norfolk  begin  the  mid- 
dieof  O&ober,  and  continue  till  December ;  sometimes  to 
Christinas:  but  for  dibbling,  at  Michaelmas. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langjey,  begins  wheat-dibbling  a 
week  before  Michaelmas,  and  continues  till  three  weeks 
after:  early  sown  generally  the  best,  and  it  saves  half  a 
bmhel  of  seed. 

Mr.  Margate  SON,  of  North  Walsbam»  reckons  the 
best  time  to  begin  is  at  Michaelmas ;  and  to  finish  in  two 
or  three  weeks ;  some  are  earlier,  but  they  are  apt  to  sufl^r. 

Mr.  England,  of  fiinham,  as  early  as  he  can  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE,  of  Summerfield,  puts  in  no  wheat  on 
cOond  after  Michaelmas :  all  from  that  time  on  tempered 
land  :  seasons  may  prevent  it,  but  he  would  wish  to  have 
all  his  ollond  wheat  in  by  that  time.  But  on  turnip  land, 
it  may  be  put  in  to  Christmas. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Tottcnhill,  drilled  wheat  in  Februa- 
ry, and  the  crop  good. 

Quantity  cf  seed. — About  Watton,  dibbled  six  or  seven 
pecks.  Mr.  Robinson,  if  he  sows  before  Michaelmas, 
two  bushels ;  afterwards,  two  and  a  half. 

air.  Salter,  at   Winborough,   near  Dereham,  four 
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bushels  broad-casty  dibbles  ten  pecks  to  three  bushels.   At 
Wissen,  ten  pecks  dibbled,  three  bushels  broad-cast. 

At  East  Bilney,  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  two  and  a 
half  to  three. 

Mr.  Havers,  &c.  at  Thekon»  dibbles  six  or  seren 
pecks,  early  ;  but  eight  Utcr. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  seven. 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  seven  to  eightydilh 
blcd. 

At  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  six  or  seven  pecks,  dibbled* 

Mr.  Ffrrier,  at  Hemsby,  six  pecks. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  Thrigby,  begins  with  six  pecks,  anJ 
finishes  with  eight,  dibbled. 

Mr.  Syble  dibbled  two  bushels  early,  but  more  b(e- 

Mr.  Francis,  at  Martham,  dibbles  two  bushels:  ibc 
quantity  sown  is  ten  to  twelve  pecks. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catfield,  &c.  dibbles  from  six  pecks 
to  two  bushels,  according  to  time,  early  or  late. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  two  rovi 
on  a  flag,  and  tlircc  or  four  kernels  in  a  hole,  which  is 
about  two  bushels  an  acre.  Ht  was  once  very  attentive 
to  tlic  droppers — ihey  put  in  six  pecks,  and  he  never  bad 
a  better  crop  :  but  it  is  gooil  to  allow  for  carelessness.  He 
sows  very  near  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  two  to  two  bushels  and  a  quar- 
ter, whether  dibbled  or  under  furrow. 

Mr.  Re£ves,  of  Hevcringlaiid,  drills,  at  six  inches 
seven  to  eight  pcckb. 

Mr.  Birch  AM,  at  Hackford,  on  summcr-bnj,  one 
bushel  and  a  half;  in  dibbling,  Hvc  pecks. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  dibbles  iliree  busheh.— 
Many  here  have  lost  by  too  thin  a  plant,  half  the  wlitiVt 
being  under-scedcd. 

Mr,  England,  of  Einhamj  seven  jiccLs.  earlv  ;  cig^it 
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tite.    In  a  favourable  year,  has  had  a  great  crop  from 
«ix. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  on  whole  furrow,  two 
bushels ;  on  tempered,  seven  pecks. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  at  first  eleven  pecks ;  later,  a  peck 
more. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Bumham,  drills  seven  to 
eight  pecks  an  acre ;  the  common  quantity,  broad-cast,  ten 
to  twelve. 

Mr.  DuRsoATE  begins  with  six  or  seven  pecks,  and 
aev^  more  than  eight. 

Mr.  Sttleman,  of  Snettisham,  six  pecks,  drilled. 

Mr.  God  D  ISO  N  tllbbles  and  sows  two  bushels  to  tea 
pecks. 

Captain  Beacher,  at  Hillingdon,  nine  or  ten  pecks, 
^drilled  at  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  from  six  to  eight 
pecks. 

Mr.  Dennis,  of  Wigcnhall,  in  the  clays  of  Marsh- 
land, five  to  six  pecks,  broad-cast. 

At  Watlington,  two  bushels. 

About  Wymondham,  dibble  in  six  to  eight  pecks; 
broad-cast,  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Overman,  seven  pecks,  drilled. 

Steeping. — Mr.  Robinson,  of  Watton,  for  many  yean 
has  had  no  other  smut  on  his  farm  than  what  has  been 
caosed  by  accidentally  sowing  a  head-land,  or  finishing  a 
comer  of  a  field  with  dry  seed  ;  but  if  steeped,  the^pre- 
vention  infallible.  His  mediod  is,  to  steep  it  in  a  brine 
made  with  common  salt,  of  strength  to  bear  an  egg,  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  to  dry  with  lime. 

Mr.  Dover,  of  Hockham,  l.ad  great  plenty  of  phea- 
sants, but  lost  them  all,  without  knowing  to  what  cause 
to  attribQte  their  disappearance :  he  found  out,  however, 

that 


that  it  was  entirely  occasioned  by  his  u&iug  arsenic  iq 
steeping  his  wheat-seed.  Mr.  Alcur  confirmed  ir,  bt 
ohfiorviog,  that  he  once  found  a  coTey  of  parcri^es  dead 
or  dying,  from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  SALTCR»of  Winborough^ dresses  with  sahaodlioiey 
without  steeping,  and  never  has  the  smut :  it  is  only  to  be 
concluded  that  he  has  always  sowa  clean  seed. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  slaLcs  the  lime  with  salt,  dissolved  la  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  dips  the  wheat  in  a  skep»  in  plaiii 
water  only,  lays  it  on  the  floor,  and  incorporates  it  widi 
the  salt  and  lime :  dries  with  lime.  Inquiring  of  him 
whetlier  he  had  ever  tried  this  method  with  very  Uack 
wheat,  as  I. conceived  in  such  a  case  it  would  (ail,  he  wii 
that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Overman  stirs  his  seeJ  well  in  pump  watcr»  ihco 
lays  it  in  a  heap  to  drain,  and  adds  half  a  pound  of  sakia 
every  busliel,  stirs  it  well  together,  and  dries  with  limt: 
this  he  find^  sufficient  against  the  smut.  Whence  I  OOQ- 
clude  that  his  seed  is  always  free  from  that  distemper,  or 
assuredly  he  would  tind  the  process  to  fail,  for  he  does  not 
leave  it  any  time  limed. 

**  Tlie  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water ; 
with  this  salt  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  with  this  sahne  pre- 
paration, in  its  hottest  state,  the  whcr«t  is  candied,  having 
previously  been  moistened  for  the  purpose  with  pure 
water."  This  was  the  practice  in  East  Norfolk,  reported 
by  Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  very  general  at  prc5ent| 
but  pursued  by  many. 

Bibbllttg,  —  Mr.  Denton,  of  Brandon,  sets  all  his 
A^'hcat,  and  nearly  all  his  oats,  and  his  neighbours  very 
generally  do  the  same — one  row  on  an  eight-inch  flag.  I 
obseri^ed,  however,  that  many  of  their  rows  were  nine 
inches,  from  the  men,  I  suppose,  carrying  a  wider  furrow 
than  dire^ed.     He  prefers  this  practice  to  drilling,  which 
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has  beea  trie^  and  is  yet  done  by  some.  In  his  (arm  ia 
Burnt-Ten,  be  sets  every  thing.  The  drill  roller  has  beem 
cried  there,  but  it  would  00c  do :  the  Iiorse^  drawing  by 
€00  great  a  pui chase,  tread  in  too  much,  and  the  roller 
drives  the  furrows. 

At  Oxborough,  and  its  vicinity,  great  tra£b  are  dibUed 
with  wheat,  oats,  pease,  &c.  and  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  drilling,  which  has  been  tried.  They  put  in 
but  one  row  on  a  flag  of  wheat,  ^x  pecks  an  acre,  and 
hot  well :  the  result  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Downhara,  dibbling  a  field  ac^in** 
iog  to  one  of  Mr.  Creasy's,  which  was  drilling  at  nine 
inches,  borrowed  the  drill  for  two  lands,  for  comparison. 
Those  lands  and  Mr.  Creasy*s  field  were  mildewed,  but 
the  dibbled  crop  escaped. 

About  Old  Buckenham,  much  wheat  set,  and  generally 
<tfie  torn  oa  a  flag,  which  they  plough  as  narrow  as  they. 
cao,  and  put  in  six  pecks  of  seed :  this  pradtice  they  find 
better  than  two  rows.  There  is  drilling,  but  Mr.  Al- 
CVR,  &c.  prefer  setting  greatly.  Many  oats  also  dib- 
bled. 

**  Dibbling  pease,  pradised  time  immemorial  near  At- 
tieborough;  but  tliat  of  wheat,  introduced  by  a  labourer, 
James  Stone,  of  Dcepham,  about  the  year  1760,  did 
not  become  very  common  till  about  the  year  1770,*'— 
MarshalL 

Twelve  years  ago,  and  how  much  sooner  I  am  not. 
well  acquainted,  they  had,  both  in  £;i5t  and  West  Nor- 
folk, discovered  that  this  pradice  was  not  to  be  pursued 
under  the  notion  (^ery  common  soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion), of  saving  seed :  the  usual  quantity  was  risen  to  two 
busbeb  and  a  quarter  and  two  bushels  and  a  luilf  per  acrc» 
and  this  both  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  also 
around  Houghton.     Mr.  Layton  rtmaiked,  that  seuing 
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Leaving  Hole  in  the  way  to  Holkhani»  came  to  four- 
furrowed  work  wheat  stubbles. 

Drillittg. — More  than  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  FfLLowEf, 
at  ShotteshaiDy  drilled  wheat  at  eighteen  inches,  tlie.rows 
equi-distant»  which  produced  equally  with  the  commoa 
crops  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dalton,  of  Swafham,  has  drilled  largely  at  Bit 
ney ;  but  his  success  for  the  two  last  years  has  been  so  bul 
that  he  leaves  it  off*,  convinced  ihat  the  broad-cast  answers 
better.  If  he  drills  early,  the  poppy  gets  greatly  a-licad ; 
if  late»  the  frosts  turn  the  drilled  wheat  out  of  the  grouodi 
by  ploughing  the  seed  in  he  avoids  the  latter  evil. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  dibbles  his  wheat,  as  bs 
cannot  drill  it  on  one  furrow. 

Mr.  Re£V£s»  of  Heveringland»  drills  at  six  inches. 

Many  drill  about  Rcepham ;  the  pra£lice  answers  bcH 
on  light  land;  and  Mr.  Birch  am  is  of  opinionihat  die 
layers  should  be  broke  previously  for  it. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  drilled  forty  acres  of 
uhear,  two  years  ago,  on  a  whole  fallow  :  die  crop  very 
good. 

Mr.  Engl  AND,  of  Binham,  drills  all  at  nine  inclies* 

Mr.  Reeve,  at  Wighton,  at  nine  inclies:  he  thinks 
dibbling  a  great  imj)roveinent  on  the  broad-cast  hosbandryi 
but  that  drilling  exceeds  it ;  and  he  never  saw  greater 
burthens  of  wheat  tlian  wliat  has  been  produced  by  drills 
at  nine  inches.  He  had  this  year  four  good  waggon  loMb 
an  acre,  from  land  so  managed.  I  viewed  his  sCubbles, 
and  found  them  beautiful  spedlacles  of  masterly  aiaoagp* 
ment ;  I  rode  aoss  and  cross  a  field  of  nine  acres,  and  do 
not  think  nine  weeds  were  to  be  found  in  them :  and  all 
his  wheat  stubbles,  on  examining  the  intervals,  I  feood 
in  a  perfcdily  friable  and  pulverized  state. 

Mr. 
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Not  so  much  dibbling  as  before*  A  new  drill  is  in  use  i 
four  inches  for  barley  ;  it  has  cup«  and  pipes,  but  not 
Cook's  ;  price  30  guineas. 

At  Thehon  and  the  vicinity,  some  farmers  so  much  ap- 
proTe  this  method  of  putting  in  wheat,  as  to  practice  it 
even  on  summer  fallows ;  they  p&ss  a  heavy  roller  over  tne 
land,  which  prevents  the  moulds  filling  the  holes  of  the 
dibbles. 

In  Loddon  hundred  tliere  is  much  wheat  dibbled,  one 
row  on  a  flag. 

Mr.  Thurtell  dibbles,  as  general  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, two  rows  on  a  flag;  if  hand^hoeing  be  neces- 
ury,  one  row ;  but  in  that  case  some  few  drill  at  nine 
inches.  Mr. Thurtell  would  prefer  dibbling  one  row. 
He  has  tried  putting  the  seed  in  by  spike  rolling ;  but  he 
diought  it  made  the  wheat  root  fallen,  which  he  attributed 
lo  the  seed  being  too  shallow.  Nothing  in  his  experience 
so  good  as  dibbling ;  but  drilling  does  well. 

At  Caistor,  &c.  in  Fleg,  three-fourths  of  the  wheats 
are  dibbled  two  rows  on  a  flag.  One  bushel  of  seed  would 
do,  in  Mr.  Everit's  opinion,  but  as  it  depends  on  the 
droppers,  they  put  in  from  six  to  seven  pecks.  He  made 
a  comparative  experiment  in  dibbling :  the  common  way 
is,  so  to  spread  the  two  rows  on  a  flag,  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  too  near  the  seams.  He  made  the  dibblers  keep  their 
hands  as  close  together  as  they  could  work  them,  setting 
die  two  rows  very  near  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
flag.  The  result  proved  the  excellence  of  the  pradlice, 
for  the  crop  was  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ferrier,  of  Hemsby,  two  rows  on  a  flag,  and 
as  close  as  he  can  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  thinks  that  there  arc  five 
times  as  many  acres  of  wheat  and  pease  dibbled  in  Fleg  as 
are  sown  broad-cast.      He  remarked^  that  their  lands, 
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Mr.  BsACBEt,  of  H^liagdon,  iln'lb  at  nicie  t 
and  hand-hoet. 

Mr.  BtcK,  of  Casilc  Riseing.  drills  it  nine  incbcs,  aai 
fiand'iMcs  Iwtcc.  at  15.  91I.  or  1%.  cadi  uaic. 

Mr.  PintTER.of  Watiii^Di),  dritlt  his  wlteai  oa  bycn, 
if  onttie  Bat,  but  not  on  ridges:  he  Im  lOO  acra  of 
wheat,  and  lulf  of  ii  di  ilfcd  :  dibblei  much,  a  pn^Hoc  he 
has  a  vcrv  big^  i^iuion  of,  but  diinks  be  gets  neariy  >i 
tnuch  by  the  drill. 

Mr.  PftiEST,  of  Besdiorpe,  diUt  oa  strangiifi  bod  at 
nine  iodies,  and  intends  crytog  at  twdvc  this  year ;  im 
if  die  funows  oa  bycrs  do  oot  whdtn  wdl,  but  ^ud  m 
edge,  he  dien  dibbles,  as  the  drill  does  not  worit  «dl. 
He  scarifies  in  March,  and  if  acodsary  band-boo,  if  at, 
bone-hoa  twice,  if  he  hisilie  oppomintty.  Succcn  auck 
depends  on  the  Hdget  being  well  formed  ibr  a  boat  of  At 
machine:,  and  (hey  ooglu  to  be  rolled  and  liiiiiiwi.d,  Mi 
left  some  time  for  tltc  air  to  pulverize,  before  d 


"  Starnuig-School  Farm,  Aitg.  10,  l8ot 

"   DEAS  lis, 

"  In  compluocc  wiiit  vour  desire  aod  my  pranUKi  I 
will  cndearour  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  llie 
DKtbocl  1  lueJ  in  drilling  die  6ctd  of  wheat  wliicb  ym 
saw,  when  yon  did  mc  the  honour  <A  calling  npoo  meat 
Seaming. 

"The  field  comlsit  d  about  twelve  aero,  and  il  a 
mixed «!»] :  lul  year  it  grew  clover  and  ray-pai  afar 
bailey,  and  a^iiooafts  (he  £m  crop  of  dover  wa«  rcJpcl 
and  ibe  second  crop  fed  aS  with  sheep  and  cows,  I  brolu 
U  up  in  order  tu  temper  it  for  wheat.  It  was  ploo^ieJ 
twice  and  scuSlol  twice,  which,  with  nuoy  barrowiagV 
biou^ 


it  ity  by  the  beginning  of  OAobery  into  a  high  state 
^ertzation :  in  this  state  I  began  my  operation  by 
such  a  qaantity  as  might  be  sufficient  for  two  days 

Tlie  surface  then  being  as  flat  as  possible,  I  set 
:  work  thus :  in  the  middle  of  the  field  (wliich  was 
pon  because  no  side  of  it  was  straight)  I  set  up  two 
in  order  to  draw  a  line  as  straight  as  possible  to 
the  Jrill.  My  drill  is  a  small  barrow  with  two 
s  or  boxes,  one  on  each  side  the  wheel,  and  is 

forwards  by  a  man.  In  the  line  thus  formed  by 
eki  die  barrow  was  dire£tcd,  depositing  the  seed 
le  hopper  on  the  right  side  of  the  wh^el  upon  tlie 
rk.  Immediately  after  the  barrow,  at  the  distance 
It  ten  yards,  followed  a  plough  to  cover  up  this  line 
»  by  turning  the  mould  of  a  fleet  furrow  upon  it : 
he  barrow,  followed  by  the  plough,'  had  reached 
\,  the  man  with  the  barrow  turned  towards  the  left 
ind  at  the  distance  of  one  yard  from  the  line  of  seed 
deposited,  dropped  from  the  barrow  another  line  of 
rallci  to  the  former :  now  a  second  plough  followed 
bef(M^,  whilst  the  first  plough,  which  had  covered 
t  line  of  seed,  was  tacking  its  own  furrow.  The 
-man,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  of  seed, 
to  tlie  left  a$  he  had  done  before,  and  dropped  a 
ne  of  seed  one  yard  from  the  first  and  parallel  to  it, 
s  followed  by  the  first  plough,  whilst  the  second  was 

its  own  furrow.  In  this  manner  I  worked,  my 
de|iotiting  lines  of  seed,  at  one  yard  distance  from 
her,  and  my  two  ploughs  alternately  covering  the 
Tteed,  and  backing  each  its  own  furrow,  till  I  had 
ted  my  morning's  work,  at  the  end  uf  which  you 
lerve,  that  except  the  work  of  the  barrow,  1  bad 
set  out  the  tops  of  the  four-furrow  work  of  about 
fcs  of  land,  and  there  remaioed  the  balks  to  be 
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split.  This  was  ilie  operation  of  the  afternoon :  for  wU 
my  double  barrow  was  dire^cd  upon  a  balk,  depoticu 
seed  10  the  furrows  from  the  two  boxes  on  each  sidc^ 
the  wheel,  a  double  bre:isled  plough,  drawn  by  r 
splic  the  balk,  covered  the  whc.ii  so  deposited,  and  < 
pletely  made  up  the  four-furrow  work  which  h^  t 
set  out  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  I  repeated  the  w 
precisely  the  same  as  the  djy  before,  by  setting  out  i 
work  from  a  line  formed  by  two  sticks,  as  at  firii  td  op 
across  the  field,  tn  a  direi5tioa  parallel  to  the  Drst  line 
drawn,  and  at  luch  a  number  of  yaitis  from  the  last  line 
of  seed  dropped,  as  I  thought  would  afford  work  for  tbe 
day.  Thus  was  the  whole  of  the  twelve  acres  bid  iota 
four-furrow  work,  with  three  rows  of  wheat  upon  every 
stitch,  at  the  distance  of  nine  inctics  between  tbe  rowii 
and  eighteen  inches  for  the  furrows,  with  no  more  ttan 
five  pecks  of  secil-corn  pet  acre,  and  performed  by  ibte* 
men,  two  ploughs,  and  four  horses,  in  a  morniog,  »" 
two  men,  one  plougli,  and  two  hotscs  in  an  aftenneo  i 
and  the  whole  two  acres  were  finished  in  a  day.  I  wfltfl 
k  afterwards  to  please  the  eye,  level  ilie  work,  reduce  lb* 
depth  to  which  the  seed  was  deposited,  and  afford  mouH 
in  the  furrows  to  support  the  wheat  on  the  sides  of  tlitio- 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  came  up  I  cleaned  the  furroM  by  i 
plough  with  expanding  wings,  drawn  by  one  horse.  In 
the  spring  I  contrived  to  fix  upon  this  plough  two  Kan- 
tier;,  and  taking  off  the  expanding  wings,  [  used  it  W  Iwe 
the  furrows,  and  at  the  same  time  scarify  two  rows  d. 
wheat,  one  on  each  side  of  the  furiow :  aficrwaidi  1  prt 
on  the  expanding  wings,  and  substituting  hoes  foi*  scart- 
feeis,  I  by  one  operation  of  this  plough  hoed  the  furio«i 
and  two  rows  of  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  mt)uliied 
ihem  up :  this  operation  was  performed  twice. 
"  Thui,  Sir,  have  I  givco  you  at  dear  an  acaniu  * 
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I  am  able,  of  che  manner  in  which  I  drilled  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  the  wheat  you  saw. 

*f  1  am»  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  Servant, 

**  ST.   JOHN   PRIEST." 

From  the  preceding  notes,  it  appears  that  drilling  wheat 
has  made  a  remarkable  progress  in  Norfolk.  In  the  north 
wettem  distriiSl,  amongst  the  great  and  intelligent  farmers 
yflio  have  rendered  their  county  famous,  it  is  become  so 
established  a  pradlice*  that  it  no  longer  admits  any  ques- 
tioo  of  its  utility,  on  a  soil  like  theirs.  In  some  smaller 
c»eSy  dibbling  is  preferred ;  nor  has  it  been  sufficiently 
aiceitaiiied  which  of  these  methods  will  give  the  greater 
crop.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  not  of  consequence  in 
Kortb-west  Norfolk,  for  they  have  no  population  equal 
to  dibbling  becoming  general :  and  a  circumstance  which 
tends  much  to  impede  this  husbandry,  is  the  imperfeA 
qumocr  in  which  it  is  performed,  for  the  sake  of  making 
great  earnings ;  this  has,  in  many  instances,  given  a  pre- 
iiereDce  to  drilling. 

Depth. — Mr.  Thurt^ll,  near  Yarmouth,  has  found 
two  inches,  which  are  commonly  half  way  through  the 
flag,  to  be  the  best  depth  in  dibbling. 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  in  Flcg,  thinks  that  the  deeper 
it  is  dibbled  the  better ;  two  inches,  to  chuse. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  finds  two  inches,  in 
diUiiiog,  the  best  depth. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  prefers  one 
inch  ;  and  three  or  four  kernels  in  a  hole. 

Mr.  Dyele,  ofScotter,  remarked,  that  there  is  never 
any  fear  of  the  seed  being  dibbled  too  deep,  even  if  through 
die  flag:  they  plough  only  three  or  four  inches. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Cohishal,  dibbles  two  inches. 

u  3  Mr. 


Mr.  RepTok,  at  Oxac.nl.  Uiliblci  one  Jnth, 
Mr.  BiRCHAM,  aiHackiurd,  two  inchci  and  a 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thiiniing,  two  inciies;  ratbcria 
riian  h-iiftliiough  the  flag  is  bcjt. 

Ml'.  England,  of  Binliam,  two  inches  and  a  half, 
a  flag. 

Mr,  RisHToM,  ai  Tlionilum,  one  inch  and  a  half,  k 

Mr,  Si  YLEMAN  thinks  the  dcnili  a  mailer  of  greatM 

poriance ;  he  Jiills  two  inches  aiiJ  a  halt'tiecp,  hv  w-ct^ 

ing  Cook's  machine,  and  using  iwo  lior^Et  i  itunlyM 

he  shouiil  be  of  extraordinary  strength,  4 

Mr.  PoTiTER.  at  Watlingtoii,  iwo  Snchet.  * 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besihorpe,  thinks,  that  if  yiihati 

not  buried  from  one  inc!)  and  a  half  to  two  itichet,  kl 

apt  to  be  rool-fallcn. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  one  inch  and  a  half  i  but  by  no  DHli 
more. 

Mr.  Overman  drills  his  wheat  one  incUandaU 
deep  on  sandy  soils,  rendered  light  by  cultivation;  b«t< 
layers  once  ploughed,  one  inch  only. 

If-'iih  turnips. — Mr.  Walker,  of  Harpley,  tone]*! 
ago,  introduced  and   prnfliscd  a  limbandry   in  whktil 
wai  entirely  original.     I  vicivcd  liii  farm,  while  theiei 
perimenCs  weie   going  on,  for  two  socccislvc  ycarv  J 
order  to  give  a  greater  dec.rcc  of  Kilffncis  to  his  sandy  ■ 
he  though:  of  putting  in  wheat  wiiliout  any  plougbtig 
all,  immediately  befoiv  sowing.     He  began  witli  uxas 
of  turnips,  hoeing  in  the  wheat  seed  at  the  !«c«(id 
of  the  turnips:  these  were  e.itcn  on  the  bnd  by  h 
and  sheep.     The  wheat  proved  good,  and  answered  CP" 
peiflaiion.     The  next  year  he  did  the  same  on  JJ  aero 
ibis  also  succeeded  i  but  the  best  wheat  was  where  tHcn«- 
nips  wcic  eaten  in  ihc  driest  weather.     The  tolIowiH 
year  he  extended  ilic  culture  to  70  acrts,  whkb  ato 
»uccecdci 
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toececded  to  his  tatisfa^lton. .  The  year  foUowing,  he  had 
JOO  acres.  Upon  the  wbole>  ibe  cuhure  produced  not 
hMtr  than  the  common  crops,  hot  equal.  The  most 
adverK  circnmstance  is  a  vrtt  season  for  eatiog  the  tiimips» 
bat  at  the  worst,  it  can  amount  to  no  more  tlian  the  loss 
of  the  seed.  The  coarse  in  which  he  pni£lise4  this  ma* 
nafemeDt,  was, 

I*  and  2»  OUood,  4*  Turnips^ 

3*  Oats,  5.  Wheats 

Mi  seeds  being  sown  alone  on  the  wheat  stabble  plougjied 
ooce;  he  has  tried  sowing  both  in  autamn  and  in  spring  ; 
bodi  succeeded  well,  but  ^he  autumnal  rather  the  best : 
«pNi  his  iarm  of  60Q  acres,  the  sa¥ing  in  horses  has  been 
iBoqiieBtioiiaUy  live :  the  three  earths  for  barley,  in  a  busy 
tiBie»  were  entirely  saved. 

FmBng. — Mr.  Salter,  of  Wioborough,  whosp  crop 
I  fcood  extraordinarily  great,  this  year  fed  all  his  wheat 
twice;  and  he  sajrs,  that  if  he  had  not  done  it,  it  would 
an  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Coke — Do  you  feed  your  wheats?  — Never, 
Never,  Never  \ 

Mr.  M.  Hill — Never ! 

Hmng. — Not  one  farmer  in  twenty  hoes  any  wheat 
aboot  Aylesbam. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  scarifies  early  in  April; 
and  hand-hoes  twice  at  2s.  each  time  per  acr^ 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  hand-hoes  once  or  twice, 
«i  wasited ;  at  as.  each  time :  but  if  the  land  be  clean,  once 
M  fs.  6d.  with  the  use  of  the  fixed  barrow,  answers  every 
pvpoae.     His  stubbles  beautifully  clean. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Bumham,  hoes  his  drilled 
«ilieac  twice,  for  5s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  weeds  at  6d. 

Drillad  wheat  in  all  the  iK>rth-west  angle  of  Norfolk, 
hand^hoed ;  but  some  do  it  not  at  Hillingdon. 

u  4  Oq 
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On  the  clays  of  Marshland,  where  there  are  oihcr  jigui 
of  bad  management,  they  are  tiiuch  pestered  with  red  vttoit 
May  wecti,  clivers,  &cc.  they  are  forced  to  weed  moeh ; 
■Mr,  DENNts,  of  Wigcnhall,  lias  paid  a  guinea  an  acreftx 
it:  he  hoes  ali  his  dibbled  wheal.  — i 

Tathirtg. — This  is  :i  singular  husbandry,  which  1  did  MB 
meet  with  till  I  entered  Ficg,  from  Yarmowh.  Iicovl 
sists  in  carting  turnips  on  to  wheat  in  February  and  Marcfi; 
they  call  it  to  puU  ami  lirow  on  wheat,  eating  them  on  that 
crop  by  sheep  and  bullocks,  if  sheep  arc  k':;pi;  but  it'  iM 
by  bull<:icks  alone.  Mr.  EvERir.of  Caistor,  auured  tat, 
that  the  wheats  thus  treated,  are  ilic  heavieti  crops  they 
gain;  it  makes  ibc  straw  as  stiff  as  reed.  It  b  not  ptv- 
tiscd  as  a  preventive  of  ilic  crop  being  root-fallen — for  dm 
is  little  known  here;  when finislied,  the  field  is  liaiTQwed, 
and  if  necessary,  hoed. 

Mr.  Ferfier,  at  Hemsby,  and  his  neighlnon,  > 
in  the  same  pra^icc;  and  sometimes  do  il  tooIaiCi  wil 
cows  and  bullocks. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,contiiic<  iliis  pnflicelbbBd 
lliat  is  light,and  sohjeifl  to  red  weeili  never  latcrthan  Matdf 
and  then   wishes  for  some  s!'owcis  diie£tly  after:  he  & 
that  this  praflice  docs  not  make  the  wheat  too  rank,  I 
ihe  contrary,  by  siifiening  the  straw.     IJie  praAicc  p 
general  in  Fleg ;  and  some,  but  not  so  much,  in  Bkn 
field  hundrcd.- 

Mr.  SyBle  does  it  like  bis  neighbours,  irrr  anJAa 
on  a  piece  given  to  poppy.     The  same  rule  at  Rcpptai 
Manbam :    but  some  doubt  whether   it   answers:    Mv 
Fkancis  has  btcn  caught  sometimes  by  drought,  and  kff' 
has  seen  others.     He  remarked  that  the  open  field*  gi»«  a 
good  whmasihe  enclosures,  yet  never  have  turnips  ihi 
on  them.     He  thinks  it  better  to  throw  lumijuonv 
stubble,  treading  all  well  down  for  barley.        ^^ 
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Mr.  HoRKARD,  of  Ludham,  on  his  light  soil  is  In  this 
pnAicc:  he  had  two  pieces  under  the  same  circumstances^ 
cme  tathed  and  the  other  nor»  and  the  former  was  the 
best  crop ;  on  an  average  of  seasons,  he  thinks  it  certainly 
does  good.  He  was  the  first  here  that  praAised  it  2S 
jem  ago;  but  had  seen  it  near  Norwich:  hehascon- 
dnoed  it  ever  since;  begins  in  February,  and  continues 
throagh  March ;  he  has  no  sheep,  but  if  he  had,  would 
do  it  with  bullocks  also. 

On  his  light  land,  Mr.  CuBiT,  of  Honing,  has  cartt- 
ed  mack  on  to  bis  wheat  in  winter,  throwing  turnips  af- 
ter lor  sheep  :  he  has  done  i;  for  bullocks,  but  sheep  answer 
the  purpose  much  better. 

About  North  Walsham,  the  praAice  of  throwing  tur- 
nips on  wheat,  is  kno^^u),  and  that  is  all :  Mr.  Mar<p 
OATESON  does  not  approve  of  it  with  bullocks ;  he  hu 
looe  it,  and  mischief  was  the  result ;  but  with  sheep  only, 
it  it  good  husbandry  with  those  who  keep  a  sufficient 
Qumber. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Westwick,  keeps  17  score  sheep,  and 
it  in  this  husbandry :  his  bailiff,  Crowe,  informed  me^ 
that  he  pradises  it  on  light  land  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  has  known  it  done  now  and 
:hen,  but  it  is  no  general  pra<Sice  liere ;  nor  does  he  ap» 
>rove  of  it. 

Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxnead,  has  tried  it,  but  the  crop 
pras  damaged  by  the  jammings  and  he  left  it  off. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Thuming,  never  does  ic;  biitonoe 
aw  it  at  Edgfield,  and  it  was  thought  to  answer. 

A/ildiw, — Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  remarked,  that 
f  wheat  there  be  thin  or  backward,  it  is  very  liable  to  th^ 
nildew. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  could  never 
teenre  that  thinness  was  the  cause  of  miklew  ;  but  that 

the 
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liie  berberry  bash  will  occasion  ii,  lie  liM 


obscrvatio 


>uld  not  deceive  Mm. 


The  light  toils  of  Saxcthorpe,  are  rery  lul^e^  loibc  a 
dew,  and  about  Recpbam,  tine  barley  land  ihcK 
Pah-MENTEK,  ot  Aytesham,  a  considerable  la 
Itowevcri  hiid  some  of  his  finest  wheau  from  i 

TlicKev.  Dr.  Baker,  at  Caostoo,  ohscnes,  A 
wlieai  in  that  pariih  is  so  subjeifi  to  the  mildew,  i 
has  tound  on  Tarioiis  occasions,  oais  to  be  a  ntore  f 
ablccropi  he  has  known  from  t6  to   18  coootfas  of  « 
where  more  than  seven  of  wheat  could  oi 
and  that,  prolebly,  much  damaged  by  this  disicmpcr, ' 
soil  is  very  fine  barley  land. 

The  mildew  is  so  mischievous  at  Hillingdon.  tbM  M 
farmers  do  not  sow  wheal  at  all^  Capuio  Beaciki. 
Stewaid  to  Sir  M.  Folkes,  has  not  sown  any  for  it«t 
years  past :  as  it  is  not  here  the  custom  to  cut  early,  spaa 
account  of  this  distemper,  no  wonder  ii  slioukl  aake 
such  havock. 

"  This  distemper  has  been  accnniely  traced  from  1 
pc»ni  across  a  6eld  to  a  berberry  bosli  in  a  hedge.  Seve- 
ral similar  instaiKei ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  pnsUoreddK 
distemper  by  planiiag  a  small  bush  in  the  middle  of  abrge 
piece  of  wheat ;  ail  clean,  except  a  stripe  where  ibc  bu- 
berry  miKlewed  ihc  crop." 

The  (larish  of  rising  is  well  kiKiwn  for  the  wheac  4 
grows  in  it  being  very  liable  to  the  mildew,  uiuitg  j| 
every  person  in  it  knows)  fiom  the  number  of  bcrber 
bushes  which  abounded  in  the  he(lg<«,  till  much  ana 
was  given  to  extirpate  them;  and  still,  iiisiog  boa  i 
same  cause,  on  the  lands  of  those  who  are  cwdew  iad 
business.  At  H;irpley-t!am,  ;i  hetlgc  of  Mr.  JoHH  BlA 
fiELO's  bad  been  cJeaicd,  und  the  wheat  courqai 
safe  from  this  cause;  but  this  year  (iSoi],  obtcnruic  ■ 
itiuk 
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mwak  of  mildew  in  his  wheats  he  exaroified  ibe  hedge, 
and  found  a  stub,  missed  by  the  workmen  when  they  were 
met  CO  eradicate  the  plant,  which  had  thrown  out  only  two 
abooct,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  from 
diat  point  the  streak  of  mildew  took  its  course.  I  had 
shit  from  hit  own  mouth. 

.  Smut.'^Yetj  little  smut  is  known  in  Fleg.  Mr. 
BftowN  adds  salt  to  sea*water,  to  make  it  swim  an  egg ; 
skims  off  the  cesA  (husks)  carefully,  as  they  find  that  har« 
Ixmrs  smut  if  there  be  any ;  he  only  wets  the  wheat  by  dlj^ 
pii^  in  the  basket ;  dries, with  lime  slaked  with  sea  water. 

Many  farmers  about  ^oughton  are  troubled  with  the 
emot,  bat  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Darsinghamt  sows  only  old 
wheat,  and  never  having  been  known  to  have  any  smut 
iinom  such  seeding,  others  are  getting  into  the  same  prac* 
iioe. 

Captain  Beachpr,  at  Hillingdon,  always  sows  old 
wheat,  and  never  has  any  smut:  no  brining  or  limmg,  as 
that  injures  old  seed.  He  has  sown  dd  and  new  seed  in 
the  same  field,  and  had  the  smut  in  the  latter,  but  not  an 
«ar  in  the  former. 

RidfVinm — Often  makes  great  havock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Watton  and  Hingham,  as  well  as  the  cock-chaffer  grub  in 
grass-lands ;  but  they  have  encouraged  rooks' every  where, 
with  some  effeA:  and  sea-gulls  fortunately  resort  very 
much  to  lay  their  eggs  on  an  island  in  Scoolton  Meer,  and 
rear  great  numbers  of  young,  undisturbed,  as  they  are 
known  to  feed  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  no  seeds  having 
been  fimnd  in  their  crops.  They  come  the  end  of  March, 
and  migrate  in  July. 

Roots. — Mr.  Thurtell  has  traced  the  fibres  of  the 
mats  of  wheat,  five  fieet  deep,  on  the  side  of  a  marie  pit : 
also  the  root  of  a  turnip,  drawn  by  hand,  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  in  ^  light  soiL 

Reafing. 
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Heaping. — Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  cuts  vi 
low,  and  consequently  docs  not  haulm  the  siubbles 
he  thinks  a  very  inferior  praflice,  if  a  farm  is  kept  cli 
Mr.  Parmenter,  miller,  at  Aylesham,  a  consider; 
farmer  also,  and  a  very  inicUigeni  sensible  man,  temar] 
to  me,  iliac  the  farmers  let  [heir  wheat  siand  too  long 
fore  cutting.  They  were  apt  to  have  a  noiion,  that 
millers  gave  this  opinion,  it  was  spc.iking  for  their  01 
inicrcst :  but  he  cuts  his  own  wheat  before  ii  is  ripe, 
would  do  so  on  the  largest  scale,  if  he  wis  not  a  ntiili 
the  qmlity  is  far  superior,  and  (he  crop  just  as  good. 

*'  Mowing  has  been  pradtised  at  Hainlord ;  ihe  crop  vax< 
clean,  and  dead  ripe.  The  gatherers  followed  the  ncythc^ 
and  the  waggon  the  gatheten.  Secured,  at  a  trifiiog  ev< 
pence,  without  any  rlstjuc  from  weather." — Aian/uUI. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  prefers  culling  green,  and  never  begin 
harvest  but  he  wished  he  had  began  three  days  sooner. 

Stuhblii. — Mr,  Burton,  of  Langiey,  alvrays  haalmi 
his  wheal  stubbles,  forliuerlngtheyaids;  and  it  is  the  com- 
mon management  in  Loddon  hundred  :  by  diis  nicaili  he 
finds  he  can  support  his  farm  in  heart,  without  buying 
dung.  Ac  fint  coming,  he  bought  barrack  muck,  at  5S.1 
load,  laying  on  eight  an  acic  :  ihree  ycai^  of  this  brought 
his  farm  into  such  a  slate,  that  he  discontinued  it. 

Produce. — About  Waicon,  three  tjuaners,  on  an  average. 
The  finest  wheat  1  saw  in  thirty  miles,  was  a  tmall 
broadcast  field  at  Tofts,  of  Mr.  Payne  Galway's  ;  it 
promised  to  yield  five  quarters  an  acre  Tofcs  ia  in 
a  rery  poor  distr!<5t,  but  I  have  often  remarked,  that  if  1 
good  {itcce  of  land  is  found  in  such,  Jt  is  usually  uocom- 
monly  gtxxl. 

At  Langiey,  ta.  average  uira  coombs.  Catsior,  and 
average  of  Fleg  hnndred,  seven  to  eight  coomht ;  foni- 
tceo  have  been  known,  and  were  reaped  by  J.  Uuntihc- 
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BON*  Etq*  at  Somerton,  last  year ;  he  had  32  coombs  on 
two  acres  and  a  quarter. 

Hemsby,  eight  coombs:  fourteen  have  been  known. 

Tbrigby,  seven  coombs. 

South  Wakham  and  Blowfieldy  seven  coombs. 

Martham.  seven  coombs. 

Catfield  and  the  vicinity,  seven  to  eight  coombs. 

Happsborough,  Walcot,  and  Barton,  nine  coombs. 

Honing,  seven.     North  Walsham,  six  to  seven. 

Westwick,  >ix. 

Scocter,  six.  Mr.  Dyble,  seven.  As  the  average  bar<« 
ley  is  but  eight,  the  wheat  seems  high  for  a  sandy  loam,  a 
good  barley  land ;  but  drawing  the  turnips,  and  throwing 
diem  on  the  oUonds  for  wheat,  explain  it. 

Aroond  CoItishaU,  six  coombs. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  favoured  me  with  an  ac- 
carate  account  of  all  his  crops  for  some  years  back. 


Acies. 

Produce 

per  acre. 

Coombf. 

Bushclf. 

»773 

77 

3 

3 

>774 

50 

s 

z 

*77S 

46 

6 

2 

J  776 

56 

S 

2 

1777 

30 

6 

3 

1778 

71 

5 

I 

1779 

50 

6 

0 

1780. 

61 

5 

0 

1781 

53 

9 

0 
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46 

7 

2 

1783 

47 

6 

3 

1784 

50 

S 

3 

1785 

58 

7 

0 

1786 

59 

8 

2 

1787 

4» 

8 

0 

1788 
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788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
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On  the  poorer  soils  at  Heverlngland,  not  mudi  wbnt 
is  sown ;  the  best  of  it,  five  coombs :  on  their  better  soiliy 
fix  to  seven. 

Mr.  BiRCHAMy  at  Hackford,  Reepham,  &c*  seven 
coombs. 

At  Haydon,  five  coombs.  At  Thurning,  better  than  five. 

Mr.  C0KE9  at  Holkham,  six  coombs. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  average  of  last  twenty-one  years,  six 
coombs. 

At  Burnham  Westgate,  five  coombs. 

At  Holm,  some  very  rich  land,  eight  to  twelvi ;  some- 
times more. 

At  Snettisham,  six  coombs. 

At  Houghton,  five  coombs. 

At  Hillingiion,  not  lour  coombs,  on  an  average — much 
damaged  by  the  mildew. 

About  Downiiam  and  the  vicinity,  seven  coombs. 

At  Waclington,  seven  coombs. 

Ac 
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Ac  Wigeol&sdly  St.  Mary's,  the  average,  five  coombs  per 
man  ;  tometimes  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  If 
this  tt  tntj  it  stantps  their  ho^ndry  sufficiently. 

At  Walpole,  five  coombs  the  small  acre ;  more  iban 
three  roods.    Bf  another  account,  five  and  a  bal& 

Nor  the  Smeetb,  seven  to  ten  coombs. 

Aho9t  Wymondham,  five. 

General  average  of  the  county,  six  coombs. 

iV\^9  compared  with  Oats.  —  Mr.  F£LLOWEf,  of 
Shotiesham,  remarks,  that  oats  pay  better  than  wheats 
in  fluny  cases  even  which  are  supposed  to.  be  par- 
tiddariy  fWourable  to  wheat,  as  in  clover  lays.  He  has 
fiMsad  k  more  profiuble  to  plough  a  clover  lay  late  in  «»« 
tonn;  but  before  much  wet  €X)mes9  and  to  leave  it  till 
the  ^Ming,  and  then,  as  early  as  may  be,  harrow  in  oats 
or  hariey»  on  that  stale  furrow,  and  the  crops  have  been 
to  great*  as  so  py  better  than  wlieat ;  but  oats  better  than 
hailqr-  This  seems  to  be,  among  others,  one  proof  that 
wheat  bai  been  too  cheap. 

Price. — In  discourse  with  Mr.  Parmenter,  a  miller 
of  Aylesham,  on  what  ought  to  be  the  price  of  wheat,  re- 
Imnoe  being  had  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  poor,  he  gave 
it  as  bis  opinion,  that  30s.  a  coomh,  on  the  average  of 
tamplcs,  would  he  that  fair  price  for  all  parties.  He  re- 
marked,  that  the  very  high  prices  wc  liave  seen,  were  not 
advantageous  to  millers,  by  reason  of  the  great  capital  de- 
manded, and  from  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  price  of 
braiL  When  wheat  was  4I.  a  coomb,  bran  was  not 
higher  dun  is.  a  bushel.  Within  four  years  he  has  bought 
a  great  deal  of  wheat,  as  he  shewed  me  by  his  books,  at 
SIS.  and  aas.  bran  at  6d.  and  yd. 
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SECT.  VIII. — RYE. 

UpdK  the  light  sands  of  the  South-western  distfid, 
this  is  a  cotnmbn  crdp,  arid  follows  the  seeds  genA^y  upon 
a  bastard  fallow.  The  quantity  of  seed  Visually  two 
bushels,  and  the  produce  more  uncertain  than  with  wheJr, 
for  this  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  frosts.  Tnc 
culture  ought  to  lessen  every  where,  except  perhaps  in 
mountainous  dlstrifls,  since  wheat  has  lieen  found  to  pro- 
duce, on  poor  sands,  as  uiany  bushels  per  acre  as  rye. 

Mr.  Sevan's  rye,  in  1802,  was  sown  in  February,  bj^ 
which  means  it  escaped  the  severe  frosts  which  did  so 
much  mischief  to  this  crop  in  June.  I  have  rarely  seen 
finer  crops. 

Colonel  Cony  had  once  six  quarters  per  acre,  at  Ronc- 
tbn. 

There  is  a  praflicc  in  tl-.e  South-west  distrid^  whicti 
has  merit — that  of  plonghiijj  up  the  rye  stubbles  in  har- 
vest, and  sowing  one  or  two  pecks  of  seed  additional  per 
acre,  with  intention  of  burying  the  scattered  grains,  and 
thus  having  a  crop  of  spring  food  for  sheep.  The  tillage 
has  its  use  for  the  following  turnips,  consequently  the  e:^ 
pence  merely  consists  in  the  small  poitiun  of  seed  added. 


SECT.  IX. —  CATj. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  crop  in  Korfotkf 
where,  if  the  land  is  in  order,  they  greatly  prefer  barley; 
and  if  it  is  not  in  order,  they  arc  too  good  fanners' to  sow 
any  corn. 

Mr.  Hill,  at  Waterdcn,  in  common  with  the  gene'^ 
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raliiy  of  his  neighbours,  buys  all  the  oais  he  consumes  ; 
he  can  grow  as  much  barley  per  acre  as  of  oats,  and  is  at 
d>c  same  time  a  more  certain  crop. 

Upon  the  good  barley  sand,  for  some  miles  around 
Holkham,  (he  farmers  think  oats  a  »  much  more  exhaust- 
ing crop  than  burhj,  that  thiry  buy  all  their  oats  at  Wells  i 
carrying  whca:,  barley  and  pease  (hither,  the  waggom 
bring  oats  back. 

Mr.  Denton,  of  Brandon,  dibbles  oats  with  great  suc- 
cm  ;  puts  in  more  than  a  coomb  per  acre  of  seed,  observ. 
ing,  that  he  did  noi  approve  of  adopting  any  method  at  a 
way  of  saving  seed.  • 

Admiring  a  very  fine  oat-stubble  at  Mr.  FnANCts's,  at 
Man  ham,  and  inquiring  the  preparation,  he  informed  me 
dm  wheat  preceded,  the  stubble  of  which  he  scaled  before 
Christmas,  plouglied  it  across  thin,  and  then  a  full  pitch 
for  the  seed  oats.     The  wheat  was  on  a  two  year's  layer. 

**  The  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  sown  several  days 
with  oats,  but  which  were  not  yet  up,  was  run,  by  heavy 
rains,  into  a  bailcr,  and  baked  to  a  crusi:  ihe  owner 
ploughed  the  ground,  notwithstanding  ihcy  had  begun  to 
vegetate,  under  a  fleet  furrow.  The  success  was  beyond 
expcflailon." — Mr.  ManiaU. 

Setd- — Mr.  FEtLowE*,  of  Shottciham,  has  found,  from 
many  observations  In  a  long  and  aticniivc  experience,  that 
^e  more  oai-sced  he  sows,  the  better  is  the  crop.  This 
be  finds  to  take  place  as  far  as  seven  bushels  an  acre, 
lod  even  Ut  eight. 

On  strong  land  at  Wisscn,  five  bushels  broad<ca«.  iAt, 
Salter,  six. 

About  Walton,  four  bushels ;  some  five. 

About  Bilney,  faur  and  five. 

At  Thelton,  four  to  five  bushels. 

Mr.  Etckit,  oI  Calsior,  in  Fleg,  five  to  six  bosliett. 
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Mr.  SVBLK,  of  South  Watshauti,  6vc  btjilkels. 

Mr.  C«»iT,  &c.  ai  Catfidd,   five  to  six  huthels. 

Mr.  Reeves, of  Hcvcringland.driltsKiix  inciietf  d 
to  four  boshets. 

Mr.  Reevb,  of  Wighton,  three  boshcls,  drilled 
Tartarian  four  busliek. 

Near  Dowuham,  tour  bnshch. 

At  \\  a(liii£ion,  six  hubhels.      Mr.  Porter  there  I 
rows  in,  bcoause  no  drill  cu|is  will  deliver  enough. 

About  Wyrtiondham,  four  bushels. 

Product. — At   Thellon,  ten  coombs  an  acre  COfllil 
and  even  more  :  some  twelve  to  fcuiteen  coombs. 

On  [he  fine  loamy  and  gravelly  sands  of  Laogley ,  i 
ivrrage  1 1  cootvAit. 

Caistori  &c.  in  Flrg,  and  the  average  of  the 
fenrteen  coombs ;  tweiily-fbur  have  been  known. 

Hemsby,  twelve  coombs:  twenty  have  been  knowiL. 

Thtigby  and  Flcg,  twelve  coomb». 

South  Walsham  and  Blowficld,  fourcecn  coomlM. 

Mariham,  eleven  cDombs. 

Catiield  and  Happing,  twelve  to  fifteen 

Honinc;.  eleven  lo  fifteen  coombs. 

North  Walsham,  ten  lo  twelve  coomb*. 

Coliishal,  twelve  coombs :  but  few  sown. 

Mr.  Repton,  ofOxnead,  favoui-ed  mc  with  aa  >cc* 
rate  account  of  his  crops  for  many  years : 
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On  the  light  soils  at  Heveringlaod^  eight  totencoombt: 
INI  the  better  land,  twelve  coombs. 

Mr.  BiRCRAM,  at  Hackfordy  fifteen  coombc:  has  had 
twcDty-iix  coombs  one  bushel^  on  old  land  that  had  had 
▼eccfaet  only. 

At  Thnmingi  eight  to  ten  coombs. 

Mr.  Reevb,  of  Wighton^  hat  had  twenty-£vecooinbi 
■D  acre  of  the  Tartarian* 

At  Snettisham,  ten  coombs. 

The  Ticinity  of  Downham»  ten  to  siztean  coomb. 

At  Watlingtoni  fborteen  coombi* 

xa  About 
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AboDt  Watton,  average  ten  coombs. 

AtWigenhatI,  St.  Mary's,  six  or  seven  coombs. 

At  Walpolc,  twelve  coombs.     Another  accoont*  t 
to  fourteen  coombs;  on  fallow,  sixteen  coombs. 

Near  the  Smecth,  thirteen  or  fourteen  cooinbt. 


SECT.  X. — PEASB. 

Mr..  Overman, carrying  me  into  a  crop  of  broad-c 
pease  in  his  ncighbcurhooJ,  desired  me  to  examine  t 
strongest  tufts  to  be  found,  to  shew  that  the  poppies,  » 
from  being  destroyed,  were  crcfl  and  ready  to  force  tiicii 
selves  through  when  the  pease  fall,  though  ovenopped  « 
present.  He  remarked,  ihat  the  common  observatico, 
that  pease  arc  apt  to  foul  land  if  weak,  and  clean  it,  if 
stout,  was  erroneous :  if  red-weed  or  spear-grass  arc  ia 
the  land,  no  crop  will  destroy  ihcm ;  and  if  they  ate  doi 
in  the  land,  the  pease  cannot  generate  them. 

Mr.  Overman,  from  various  observations,  itofofi^l 
nion,  that  if  pease  are  repeated  oftencr  than  once  in  c 
or  twelve  years,  they  arc  very  apt  to  fail. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  has  found  that  p 
are  a  very  uncertain  crop:  this  is  known  to  all  farmenfl 
but  he  has  rcmaiked  further,  that  they  will  not  bear  r 
peating.     If  sown  ofteti  on  the  same  land,  they  arc  a 
•urc  to  fail. 

Mr.  Ever  IT,  ofCaistor,  has  this  year  {1801)  a  vax 
crop  of  pease,  which  I  viewed  with  pleasure;  he  laystbca) 
at  twelve  coombs  an  acre  at  least:  they  followed  wheal; 
and  his  remark  was,  that  they  had  shaded  ih<  grswU  i% 
eompltuly,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  very  fine  wheat  a6er 
ihecn  again. 

Mr.  FowEL,  of  SncttcrEon,  ploughs  s 
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at  he  intends  for  pease,  in  December  or  January,  and 
idb  and  harrows  before  drilling  on  this  stale  furrow. 
Hit  mode  of  drilling  this  crop,  is  to  have  two  rows  at  five 
incbest  and  intervals  of  fifteen  inches  for  horse-hoeing.  I 
viewed  his  crops,  they  were  very  well  hung^  that  is,  loaded 
with  pods,  but  too  many  poppies  for  a  driller*  Horse* 
hoeing,  in  this  system,  he  finds  hx  more  effefUve  than  the 
hand-hoeing  h^  gave  to  equi-distant  rows  at  tyrelve  iochek 
For  this  drilling,  he  made  a  new  beam  to  Cook's  machine*' 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  drills  his  pease  ^  nine 
inches ;  and  highly  approves  the  method. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  drills  all  at  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  drills  all ;  some  ac 
iiiiie  and  some  at  twelve  inches :  hand-hoeing,  once  or 
twice,  as  wanted. 

Mr.  RoGERsoN,  of  Narborougli,  drills  all  that  be 
does  not  dibble. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  drills  at  nine  inches  on  the  flag,  scar'^in 
twice,  and  weeds  ;  and  prefers  that  pra£lice  to  all  others. 

Pease  are  very  generally  dibbled  at  Thelton;  crops, 
eight  to  ten  coombs  per  acre. 

Wherever  found,  thence  to  Yarmouth,  and  my  route 
dirough  the  Flegs,  Blow  field,  &c.  &c.  to  North  Wal- 
sham,  dibbling  very  general :  about  the  latter  town,  few, 
bot  what  there  are,  dibbled :  they  do  not  hoe  them.  The 
pea  stubble  reckoned  kind  for  wheat. 

Few  pease  are  dibbled  on  ollonds  at  Scotter ;  but  some 
are;  and  Mr.  Dyble  remarked,  tliat  pease  cannot  well 
be  dtbUed  too  deep. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  dibbles  with  great  success: 
be  bad  this  year  (1802)  seventy  loads  from  twelve  acres. 

The  maple  grey  is  a  great  favourite  at  present  in  Fleg 
hundred.  Mr.  Tuthill,  of  Soutbwood,  selected  them 
from  a  sample  that  came  into  the  country,  and  cultivating 
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them  carefully,  tlicy  have  established  themselvet  very  |»> 
ncrally  j  ihey  produce  ten  or  twelve  coocnbi  ao  acre,  on 
land  that  would  not  give  Hve  or  tix  of  the  old  botis;  tha 
straw  is  aot  so  long  as  some  other  sorts,  but  long  enough 
forshade,  which  Mr.  Brown,  ot  Thrigby,  tu>l4li  to  be  a 
great  point  in  a  pea  crop. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  Jinds  the  pearl  pea  to  ripen  a  fortni^ 
sooner  than  other  sons :  but  this  year  the  frost  damaged  bil 
crop. 

Sud. — About  Walton,  two  bushels. 

About  Dereham  and  to  Bilnev,  three  btislielc. 

At  Thclton,  grey  pease  dibbled,  two  buihcU. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  WaUbam,  dibblctihrce  bushels. 

Mr.  Cubit,  &c.  at  Catfield,  four  bushels  whcAet 
dibbled  or  broad-cast:  a  thick  crop  they  consider  »  a  great 
objeA  in  preparing  for  other  corn. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxncad,  dibhics,  four  buslicb,  tm 
rows  on  a  flag. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  HcTeringland,  drills  at  nine  iocfaeSi  Ma 
pecks. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  four  bushels  of  ibe  hrge 
pea,  drilled. 

Mi.  Henry  Blvthe,  of  Bumham,  drills,  ten  pacH 

Mr.   Beck,   of  Castle  Riieing,  drills,  ten  to  i 
pecks,  at  nine  inches,  and  hand-liucs. 

About  Downham,  two  bushels  and   a    half  i 
bushels. 

At  WatlingtoQ,  four  bushels. 

Produce. — At  Langley,  &c.  when  ihe  year  is  fa« 
die  average  piuJuce  is  eight  or  nine  toombt. 

At  Caisior,  and  average  of  Fleg,  eleven  o 
teen  coombs  have  been  known. 

At    Hcmsby,    Mr.    Ferrier   has    koowD 
fpombs. 
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Ac  CatfieM,  if  good,  ten  coombs. 

At  Thurning,  six  coombk 

At  Snectithim»  when  no  failure*  eight  cooo^tn* 

About  Downham,  good,  sqven  copmbs. 

At  WatUngton,  if  good,  ten  coombs* 


SBCT.'Xl. — BBAVS. 

Om  the  stronger  land  about  Wattom  the  failure  of  cota* 
mon  red  clover,  from  long  repetition,  has  had  one  very 
(ood  efieA,  that  of  inducing  some  firmers  (a  pbpt  beans. 
They  plough  the  barley  stubble  once,  and  dibble  in  qn^ 
low  of  hone-beans  on  every  furrow,  keep  them  dean  by 
hand-hoeing,  and  sowing  wheat  after;  get  excellent  ciopi, 
oftentimes  better  than  after  any  other  prepar^ion* 

I  viewed  carefully  a  small  field  of  wheat  at  Seaming, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Nelsov,  of  Dereham,  half  of  whicli 
followed  beans  and  half  potatoes:  the  superiority  of  the 
former  considerable*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Priest  were  with  me,  and  were  entirely  of 
ibc  same  opinion. 

Beans  are  in  common  cultivation  at  Thelton :  Mr.  Ha- 
vBEs's  are  dibbled  in  rows  along  ridges  seven  feet  and  a 
half,  or  ten  furrows  wide,  on  which  eight  rows.  He 
ploof^  tlie  land  early  in  autumn,  and  (after  the  frosts) 
in  the  spring  only  harrows,  and  plants  immediately ;  twp 
bosheb  of  seed  an  acre,  at  the  expense  of  44.  and  as.  6d. 
in  the  pound  for  beer.  Hand-hoes  two  pr  three  times,  at 
8s.  or  I  OS.  expense;  no  horse-hoeing:  he  gets  tenor 
twelve  coombs  an  acre.  There  caqnot  be  better  manage- 
ment than  avoiding  spring  tillage,  on  heavy  land. 

Mft  HAT£fts»  and  bis  neighbourH  having  Jkept  their 
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beans  clean  by  Tioelng,  plougli  ihe  stubble  once,  hamMi^' 
and  drill  or  dibble  iq  the  wheal  seed. 

Many  are  also  cultivated  at  Billingford,  where  they  i 
ia  the  same  system:  Mr.  Drake  avoids  spring  tilhj 
ploughing  before  Christmas ;  has  a  set  of  seven  small  bi 
rows,  which  dropping  into  every  hollow,  prepares  w 
for  the  dibbles ;  rows  at  nine  inches :  he  hand-hoes  twi 
keeping  ihem  quite  clean,  I  viewed  his  crops  and  foil 
them  perfei£lly  so,  and  very  fine,  equal  in  api^earaiKe 
five  or  six  quarters  an  acre;  yet  they  seemed  too  tbi 
and  not  podded  so  low  as  they  would  have  been  with  i 
room, 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  has  this  year  (tl 
drilled  beans  with  Cook's  machine,  at  12,  18,  and  ft 
inches,  and  he  thinks  the  24  promise  to  be  the  best  crdf 
They  have  been  horse  and  hand  hoed,  and  kept  quil 
clran.     All  will  be  eight  coombs  an  acre  at  least. 

Mr.  Kerrich,  at  Harlesion,  lays  his  manure  on  ft 
beans,  and  then  drills  wheat,  getting  great  crops. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  near  Harleston,  drills  many  beans,  aat 
gets  great  crops,  as  well  as  of  wheat,  after  them. 

Tlirough  the  hundred  of  Loddon  the  beans  are  lU  di 
bled,  one  row  on  a  flag,  and  all  the  farmers  sow  wlitf 
after  them,  finding  it  (he  best  preparation  for  (liat  gram. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  whose  knowledge  of  ha 
bandry  is  extensive  and  unquestioned,  upon  the  strong  bad 
at  Hempnal  has  always  had  excellent  wheat,  pcrhafi  iIm 
best,  on  bean  stubbles. 

At  Langley  and  the  vicinity,  average  produce  M 
coombs.  Mr.  Burton  never  lest  thaa  that  cro^t  H' 
medium ;  this  year  above  twelve. 

At  Seething  and  Mundham  many  beans,  and  great  crap 
wheat  afterihem.     Here  are  excellent  farmers. 

Adrairing  the  fine  landy  loams  at  Caistor,  to  Fleg,  and 
combiwa^ 
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ecMnbiniog  the  circtimstance  of  soil  with  the  small  variatioa 
of  their  €top«,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Everit  the  culture  of 
beans:  he  said  that  he  had  tried  them,  and  they  would  not 
ilo ;  they  run  away  to  straw,  and  will  not  pod  well. 

Mr.  Ferri£R»  of  Hemsby,  has  known  them  tried; 
but  they  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  sowed  five  acres,  and 
they  ran  away  to  straw,  and  yielded  very  little  corn. 

These  articles  of  information  were  rather  discouraging. 
Ink  having  heard  that  Mr.  Christmas,  at  Billockby, 
had  made  some  experiments  on  beans,  I  called  on  him ; 
vnibrtunately  he  was  ff  om  home,  but  I  examined  his  bean 
crop.  Ptoing  to  Ludham,  the  ninth  mile-stone  is  against 
the  field,  which  I  note,  that  others  may,  if  they  pleaae. 
enmine  the  field.  It  is  a  large  field  dibbled  one  row  on 
0vcry  flag:  the  soil  fair  Fleg  land,  but  rather  stronger  chaa 
Ac  very  pale  lands :  the  crop  had  been  hoed,  but  not  fu£* 
fidentjy,  for  they  were  rather  foul :  the  convi^^ion  on  my 
snnid  that  the  country  will  do  for  beans,  was  compleat :  I 
guess  the  produce  ten  coombs  an  acre.  They  are  rather 
low  than  high.  There  is  a  large  pit  of  clay  marie  in  the 
fidd. 

Through  the  Flegs,  Walsham,  Bkwfieid,  and  Happing 
hundreds,  I  have  been  calling  out  for  beans,  and  surprized 
al  finding  only  one  crop ;  but  at  last,  at  Happsborough,  I 
feond  that  Mr.  Wiseman  had  them  for  three  years,  and 
with  good  success,  getting  14  or  15  coombs  an  acre» 
chough  in  no  better  mode  of  culture  than  that  of  spraining 
die  seed  in  every  other  furrow,  and  hand-hoeing  them 
twice.  He  got  as  fine  wheat  after  them  as  the  best  in  the 
country*  Inquiring  how  he  came  to  make  such  an  expe«> 
iiniem,  I  found  he  had  been  in  Kent,  and  seeing  the  cSeSt 
of  beans  there,  induced  him  to  try  them. 

Mr*  filRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  tried  beans  three  or  four 

times. 


limes,  and  left  them  ofF  because  he  couIJ  not  | 
^fier  iheiii ;  but  did  not  hoc :  cauld  hoi.    I  advised  i 
uh\s  ill  ihe  horse-hoeing  system. 

Mr.  Stylemak',  ai  Snctiisham,  has  had  two  crepi 
beans  on  a  sort  of  msrch,  ^tiff  and  strong  soil.  Hit  a 
nagcment  of  ihc  second  crop,  which  I  viewed,  \ 
plough  a  wheal  siubUlu  in  anlujnn,  leave  it  well  wa& 
furrowed,  and  in  ihe  spring  to  dibble  in  ihe  seed. 

Mr.PRlEST.ofBestborpe,  has  drilled  beans  with  i 
machine  at  iS  inches;  Ave  coombs  of  seed  on  l^ 
|)ie  crop  a  fair  one:  the  £eld  yielded  dabbled  ba 
year  before,  on   a  hycr.     The  beam  were   once  hor 
hoed,  once  hand-bocd,  and  once  weeded ;  deugtis  (□ 
£e  the  stubble  for  wheat. 

At  Wigcnhall,  St.  Mary's,  in  Manhland,  they  p 
ill  the  wheat  stubbles  in  autumn,  and  stirring  in  ibe  t] 
sow  every  third  or  fourth  furrow  with  iivo  busfaeb  < 
linrsc-beanj  an  acre  ;  hand-hoe  ihc  rows  once,  and  p 
Uji]ietimc&  bciwcen  them.  Last  year  {18131)  ihcygi 
coombs  an  acre,  but  the  average  tioi  above  five  O 
They  burn  the  straw  In  ovens,  &c.  For  the  feliowi 
wheat  thry  plough  once,  aixl  bnrrow  in  tlie  seed;  ani 
the  weaiber  is  gooil,  twice:  this  they  reckon  bcti  on  1 
count  of  the  H-Aiu  snail,  a  slug  which  atvounds  ua  be 
stubbles:  it  eats  llie  young  plant  of  wheat  the  moiseot  d 
teed  shoots,  and  soineiiniei  destroys  tlic  crop;  ttecpingi 
arsenic  no  prevention— ihc y  cat  the  seed  itself  also,  by  tt 
accounts,  bm  this  is  doubtful.  Their  best  wheats  foUm 
beans:  the  fallowed  oops  never  average  &ve  coombs,  bl 
tliose  on  bean  stubbles  do.  ^uth  is  Mr.  I^eknu'I  a 
count. 

Mr.  CoE, 'of  filington,  has  generally  one>.«ixdi  of  li 
arable  in  beans;  in  auigmn  he  ploughs  the  wheal  itaU4t| 
and  again  at  CandlemaS)  and  barrows  in  two  buifacli  and  1 
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balf  of  seedper  icre;  some  be  dibbles,  and  hand>hoet  m 
either  case  twice,  at  5s.  and  4s.  an  acre,  and  reckons  a  fiiir 
crop  at  ttxcoombi;  he  takes  wheat  after  them  00  out 
eartht  and  generally  good ;  the  best,  if  it  escapes  the  slog, 
which  in  a  wet  season  attacks  the  wheat  in  autumn  :  it  it 
about  an  inch  long,  the  size  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  of  a 
bloidi  white  colour. 

In  going  round  from  Islington  by  Tilney  and  Terring- 
ton  to  Lyon,  I  saw  nouiny  crops  of  broad«cast  beans  full  of 


Mr.  Thorp,  on  Governor  Bentinqk's  estate,  sows 
temns  in  furrows ;  keeps  them  clean,  and  gets  fine  wheat 
9Uier« 

1776.  At  Walpole,  drilled  in  every  third  or  fourth 
Ibrrow,  and  kept  clean  by  both  horse  and  hand-hoeing ; 
ibar  quarters  sometimes  gained.  Mr.  Canham,  of 
Soothry,  near  Downham,  had  60  acres  thus  cultivated  in 
1769,  which  yielded  five  quarters  and  an  half  round:  in 
1770  I  viewed  the  wheat  after  them,  and  found  it  as  dean 
md  as  fine  as  any  after  fallows.  He  hat  often  had  five 
quarters  an  acre  after  beans. 

This  husbandry  continues:  in  1802  I  found  the  same ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  without  improvement. 

Produce  at  Walpole  six  coombs. 

Many  are  dibbled  in  rows,  and  kept  clean  and  well 
managed;  Mr.  Philip  Griffin  cultivates  them  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  SwATKE,  of  Walpole,  gets  the  best  wheal  after 
beans,  if  it  escapes  the  slug :  if  the  land  is  lightish,  it  is 
common  to  put  them  in  in  every  third  or  fourth  furrow, 
Ibr  ploughing  between ;  but  on  strong  clay  it  is  d!£Eeult 
to  get  die  plough  in.  Some  dibble  in,  but  others  objeSt 
10  jli  00  account  of  their  not  being  sufficiently  buried.    It 

IS 
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ii  more  common  to  sow  from  two  to  three  bushels  bra 
cast,  and  plough  ihem  in ;    but  they  hnnd-hoc  all  twio 
The  crop  in  general  six  lo  seven  coombs ;  last  year  ten,  4 

In  the  old  lands  adjoining  the  Smecth,  the  best  fani 
them  ill  every  third  furrow,  but  slovens  at  randoat~< 
chc  rows  ploughed  and  cleaned  yield  by  far  the  best  crop, 
even  to  ten  or  twelve  coombs  per  acre  in  good  yean: 
broad-cast  six  or  seven. 

Some  beans  in  the  vicinity  ofDownham  broad-OK, 
and  a  few  farmers  hoe:  some  furrowed  and  plougbtd 
between,  produce  seven  or  eight  coombs. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Wailington,  sows  them  in  every  thinJ 
or  fourth  furrow;  if  the  latter,  he  ploughs  between  the 
rows;  if  the  former,  he  hand-hoes.  Has  dibbled  some, 
and  they  answered  well ;  he  left  a  wheat  stubble  till  ilw 
spring,  then  set  two  rows  on  every  other  furrow,  ajul  hm^ 
hoed :  got  ten  coombs  an  acre ;  and  eight  or  nine  cooaAtW 
of  wheat  after  them  ;  after  beans,  always  as  good  u  my  J 
other  wheat. 

In  discourse  during  this  journey  with  Mr.  MlNCAT.d 
Thctfoid,  on  the  subject  of  beam,  he  mentioned  thai  OOll 
his  farm  at  Ashfield,  in  SuSblk,  he  has  a  6eld  of  i 
acres  and  a  half,  which  has  been  thus  cropped: 

1797  Beans. 

1798  Wheat. 
■  799  Beans. 
1800  Wheat. 
i8oi  Beans  (Mr.  Mingay's;  and  he  soM  i  to).  * 

from  the  seven  acres  and  a  half.) 

i8o2  Wheat;  estimated  by  the  bailiff  at  fromcctttf^ 
twelve  coombs  an  acre. 

Soil,  strong  loam  on  clay  marie. 

Observatian. — The  not  extending  the  cultare  of  bont 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  husbandry  of  Norfolk.     In  the 

rich 
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h  hdd  of  the  eastern  diftrift  there  can  be  no  question ; 
It  ibey  onghc '  to  be  much  increased  in  that  of  various 
imsy  wherein  turnips  are  often  found  on  land  improper 
r  that  crop.  But  this  plant  would  form  a  valuable  acqui* 
ion  where  none  are  to  be  found  in  the  good  sands  of 
e  North-western  distri(3,  because  beans  are^  in  general* 
and  only  on  clays,  or  strong  loams ;  the  notion  is  gene- 
It  that  such  only  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture ;  but  on 
:  the  better  soils  of  the  last  named  distriA  they  would 
rive  to  great  profit,  and  prove  a  valuable  variation  in 
eir  course  of  crops.  I  have  seen  very  great  crops  io 
iSblk  on  rich  sand,  and  without  doubt  they  would  do 
[ually  well  in  the  neighbouring  county* 


SECT.  XII. — BtJCK-WHBAT# 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,-  has  sown  buck-wheat 
ter  turnips,  and  got  eight  or  nine  coombs  an  acre,  and 
bent  after  the  buck :  the  reason  of  this  uncommon  course 
asy  because  part  of  the  field  was  coleseed,  and  it  brought 
e  whole  into  wheat ;  the  crop  nine  or  ten  coombs  an 
re. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  finds  that  nothing  cleans  land 
» weD  (or  wheat  as  sowing  buck ;  he  gets  seven  or  eight 
KHnbt  an  acre ;  but  oftener  ploughs  it  under,  putting  a 
ah  under  the  beam  to  sweep  it  down  for  the  plough-— a 
Mr  soccedaneum  for  the  skim  coulter.  He  finds  it  as  good 
>  a  mucking ;  but  this  only  on  strong  land.  He  sows  it  on 
nooad  year's  layer,  as  soon  as  barley  sowing  is  over,  from 
e  15th  to  the  20th  of  May;  about  the  ist  of  August 
oiq^  it  under,  harrows  well  in  September,  then  throws 
I  the  seedy  and  ridges  for  wheat :  always  good  crops. 

The 


3l8  BUCK-WHEAT. 

The  tame  pr3<3it:e  lalcei  pLic«  about  Nonh  Wi 
and  it  is  reckoned  by  Kome,  on  the  heavier  toils, 
ashalfa  mucking  ;  but  Mr.  MAXCATCtoN  rcnuiks, 
iif  doiK  on  liglit  SJnd  il  inakes  ii  coo  loose  and  puSf. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Westwick,  sows  some  on  ollond, 
a  crop,  and  then  sowing  wheat,   ii  lurc  of  a  gporf 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scatter,  has  a  good  opinion  of 
ing  in  green  crops :  he  once  in  a  first  year's  laver  pli 
in  the  second  crop  of  clover,  spreadiag  no  muclc 
the  rest  of  ihe  field  mucked,  and  the  wheat  was  at 
ihc  rest. 

It  was  much  cultivated  when  I  was  al  Aytedtan, 
yean  ago ;  they  ploughed  three  or  four  times  for  it ; 
ihe  beginning  of  July  five  pecks  an  acre:  the  average 
crop  four  quarters  an  acre:  sometimes  they  got  lix. 
Esteem  it  as  good  as  oats  for  horses.  Wjieal  always  n»> 
cceded  it,  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  good  cropU 
■oinetimes  they  ploughed  it  in  on  cold  springy  land,  mini 
a  small  bmli  faggot  before  the  ploughs,  to  lay  it  in  lit 
light  dire<Sion  for  turning  iu:  it  answered  for  (WO  cnfi 
better  than  dung. 

Mr.  Repton,  sows  buck  on  ollonds,  and 
for  wheat:  it  answers  well. 

Mr.  Reete,  of  Wtghton,  has  ploughed  buck  !b  ftf 
manure,  but  thinks  i)is  land  hardly  strong  enough  for  tUl 
husbandry  ;  but  on  any  piece  subjci£l  to  wild  oats,  by 
ing  buck  after  barley,  ou  four  earths,  and  ploughing  itH 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  in  full  flower,  b«  bn  bd^ 
land  from  that  weed  most  completely. 

Mr.  Stylemam,  at  Sneitisham,  lias  this  year 
ed  in  buck  for  manure  ;  it  was  sown  the  middle  of  Ma]| 
and  ploughed  in  in  full  blossom  the  middle  of  At 
itirrcd  in  Sepleiaber,  and  is  ready  for  the  wbcal4eed 
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He  has  pradised  the  husbandry  before,  and  received  mite* 
rod  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Thorp,  on  Governor  B£ntinck's  estate,  in 
Marshland,  last  year  ploughed  in  buck  as  a  manure  for 
wbeac,  and  it  answered  greatly,  improving  the  crop  as  far 
m  il  extended  to  an  inch  :  and  this  year  he  repeated  it,  for* 
ttnasely ;  for  in  such  a  drought  as  succeeded  be  had  noc 
been  able  to  have  ploughed  the  land  at  all. 

At  Feithorpe,  buck  is  considered  as  superior  to  all  other 
crops  with  which  to  sow  grass-seeds — it  does  not  rob  them 
—it  shekers  better  than  any  other  from  the  sun — ^it  is  late 
sown,  and  consequently  ofiers  an  entire  spring  for  a  second 
or  third  destmflion  of  weeds :  these  are  valuable  drcum- 
stanoest  and  merit  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  vary 
the  methods  of  laying  down  land  to  grass. 


SECT.    XIII. — TAKES. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  has  increased  very  consider* 
aUy  in  Norfolk  of  late  years.  Within  my  memory  they 
are  muhipUed  at  least  tenfold. 

Mr.  Overman  begins  sowing  winter  tares  about 
Michaelmas,  once  more  befoie -Christmas,  and  sometimes 
twice  and  thrice  more,  with  spring  tares  for  succession. 
After  mowing  he  does  not  plough  the  land;  but  runs 
sheep  over  it  till  wheat  sowing. 

But  the  cultivator  who  has  made  by  far  the  greaie&t 
exertions  in  this  husbandry  that  I  ever  met  with,  is  Mr. 
Pu&Dis,  of  Eggmore,  who  has  300  acres  every  year,  seed* 
ing  no  morcttian  is  necessary  to  supply  himself:  they  are 
fed  by  his  sheep ;  used  in  soiling  his  numerous  horses ;  and 
immense  quantities  made  into  hay.    His  crops  of  1802  I 

viewed 


^It  CABBAGE! 

fed  on  the  land  at  any  time,  nor  other  dressing  gitco,  j 
cepc  the  ihird  y^ar,  as  above,  for  the  cabbages. 

This  genileman  [ii<rd  ihered  garden  cabbage,  and  ft 
&em  very  hardv,  and  come  to  141b.  but  they  demand  mare 
lime  for  growing  tlian  green  sorts ;  of  whith  those  strok- 
ed with  red  veins  aie  best,  and  most  durable.     He  hiui; 
'  those  up  for  seed  lor  two  months  after  Cliiistmas.    Did 
'  not  approve  of  scti'mg  t!ic  stalk  only,  as  the  side  braoclKi 
I  were  apt  co  break  off  -,  each  gtx>d  plant  yielded  lib*  of 
f  aecd :  he  dried  it  on  hurdles  raised  on  slakes:   and  if  At 
I  ground  was  6ne  under  them  and  dunged,  it  becune  a  itei- 

■Mtt  Coke  has  cuhivated  the  large  eanJe  cabbge  tj 
IT  14  years,  and  got  very  fine  crops,  which  yielded  more 
'  food  ihnn  turnips,  on  good  sands :  he  hss  had  up  to  10 
acres  per  annum.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  February,  ui  _ 
transplanted  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough,  1 
tinuing  itii  the  beginning  of  July.  Manured  as  for  til 
10  loads  per  acre.  The  expense  the  same  as  that  of  Inntiftf  V 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  has  every  year  a  few  xm, 
to  use  in  frosty  weather,  finding  a  load  of  great  uscforhil 
cows  in  the  morning:  he  sows  the  seed  in  Fcbmary,! 
plants  in  June,  the  rows  three  feet  by  two  and  an  half ;  I 
is  clear  that  an  acre  produces  double  the  food  of  an  K 
pf  contiguous  turnips ;  and  docs  not  observe  any  dcftd  !■ 
ibc  barley  that  follows. 

Mr.  RisHToN  has  cultivated  cabbages,  and  hatlmon 
as  gcxxl  barley  after  them,  though  caned  off,  as  after  Itr* 
nips  fed  late  on  the  land.  His  meihcxi  of  culture  waito 
sow  the  seed  the  first  week  in  February,  once  10  reman 
the  plants,  and  set  tliem  out  by  ihc  4th  of  June :  Hand' 
hoed  thei.i,  earthing  up:  then  ran  the  double eaiih^boaiil 
pbugh  between  the  rows,  and  the liand<hoes after  iodn« 
(he  canh  still  higher  up.    He  planted  by  a  muking  rdt^ 
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With  three  teeth,  at  three  feet  asunder,  drawn  along  and 
acrocs  the  lands,  and  set  the  plants  at  the  interseSions* 

Mr.  FowEL  cultivated  Scotch  kale  in  1801.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  a  bed  in  April,  and  transplanted  the  middle 
of  Jvntf  in  rows  at  three  feet,  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  phnt,  on  three  acres.  They  were  kept  clean  by 
liand-hoeing,  and  fed  off  by  sheep.  They  yielded  abun* 
dance  of  food ;  but  he  thought  the  sheep  did  not  take  kind- 
\f  to  them ;  tlie  use,  however,  was  very  greats  as  his  tur- 
nips rotted.  This  year  he  intended  a  crop,  but  the  seed 
was  bad  and  hiled.  The  barley  was  as  good  as  after  tur- 
mps* 

In  1784, 1  remarked  in  the  Annals  of  jfgriculture^  vol.  ii. 
P*  3659  the  great  superiority,  on  my  own  farm,  of 
borecole,  &c.  drilled  and  left  without  transplanting,  to  that 
whidi  was  transplanted,  and  thence  recommended  the 
pradice ;  which  was,  Ibeltrjt^  the  first  public  hint  given 
of  it. 

COLE*S££D. 

Mr.  Ever  IT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  always  hand-hoes 
his  cole»seed  once,  with  seven  inch  hoes,  giving  the  same 
price  (6$.  6d.  an  acre)  as  for  the  two  turnip  hoeings.  The 
benefit  is  very  great,  not  only  in  cleaning  the  land,  but 
^Iso  in  the  growth  of  the  plants:  they  stand  the  winter 
much  better  than  unhoed  crops,  spreading  on  the  ground^ 
instead  of  running  up,  and  being  exposed  and  cut  by 
frosts. 

Cole-seed,  in  the  fens  of  Marshland,  on  paring  and 
borning,  runs  to  thick  stalk,  and  that  quite  brittle,  and  is, 
cxceUent  for  stock ;  but  at  Walpole  it  is  inferior. 


Y  2  SECT. 
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SECT.    XV. — CARROTS. 


It  it  a  remarkable  crrcumsrance,  (hat  carrot*  d 
been  an  anide  of  common  cultivation,  in  a  diurid  of  Sot 
folk,  for  more  than  20a  years,  and  yet  that  so  nluabki 
crop  ihauld  not,  in  all  that  lime,  have  (ravelled  into  Ail 
iKighbouring  county,  where  there  are  luch  great  ^oiiv- 
tities  of  Iind  so  perfcdlly  adaptt-d  lo  (lie  husbandry. 

.Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Fellowes,  at  Shoacslum,  c^ 
tivateil  carrots  with  much  saccess :  he  got  600  biuhdt  pw 
acre,  which  were  used  for  horses  and  cows :  the  htae 
never  did  better,  and  the  butter  from  the  lancr,  of  n^ior 
quality. 

Tbcy  were  pretty  much  cultivued  more  tbm  ihittr 
years  ago,  between  Norwich  and  Yarmooth — neuv  » 
the  former  ;  the  farmer*  trench -ploughed  for  thcffli  Md 
loweil  in  February  ;  hoed  in  (wo  months  after ;  (Iirieeio 
all,  at  a  guinea  an  acre,  and  barley  succeeded. 

Mr.  Woodbine  cuhivaicd  carroti  a(  Paclcsfield,  Dtff 
Rainham,  a  farm  of  Manjuis  Townsiiekd's,  wcc*- 
folly;  giving  his  labourers  51.  30.  per  last  of  S4  b 
for  digging,  topping,  heaping,  and  badtng  :  he  tried  (IW) 
in  fatting  30  hogs;  and  weighing  one  fairly  chosen,  I 
again  after  tncnty  28  days,  found  he  had  g 
Stone  lib.  paving  3S.  a  week.  Thev  were  sold  to  i 
for  ilic  London  market :  he  tlicn  put  up  40  more,  { 
tome  iiease  with  the  carrots,  which  made  better  flcdt.  * 

Mr.  FoRBY,  of  Finchaiji,  for  some  years  Icepie 
without  suffering  from  (he  Everest  (rosts,  by  fi 
platform  of  earth,  six  inches  above  the  level  anclntelei' 
and  a  half  wide  1  on  this  a  sprinkling  of  dry  straw,  ui 
then  a  row  of  carrots,  with  their  tops  all  on,  tad  (umol 
outwiKh 
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outwards,  the  ^ils  lapping  over  one  aowher;  so  tl»t  the 
width  covered  with  carrots  was  about  two  feet ;  the  small 
ones  topped  and  laid  in  the  middle :  on  every  two  or  three 
rows  a  little  dry  straw,  and  thus  to  the  height  of  four 
fcetf  Ac  tops  well  covered  with  dry  straw ;  another  row 
pariiHeU  with  room  for  a  person  to  walk  between :  these 
alkyt  at  last  filled  with  straw,  and  the  outside  guarded 
lirich  bundles  of  straw,  staked  down,  or  set  fast  with 
bardies,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  straw  away. 

But  the  person  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  in  this 
hasbandry,  was  Robert  Billing,  a  farmer  at  Weasen- 
biin,  who  had  them  on  a  scale  of  20,  30,  and  40  acres 
per  annum,  during  four  or  five  years;  gained  some  pre- 
jniumi  from  tlic  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^ 
and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subje£l. 


SECT.  XVI. — MUSTARD. 

Much  cultivated  from  March  to  Wisbeach,  and  about 

latter  place.     A  good  crop  will  .yieM  five  or  six 

^^^OQtnfat  per  acre,  and  it  sells  at  from  8s.  to  2 is.  a  biuhel. 

*<  ssy  after  being  in  full  blossom,  subjedk  to  a  iiy,  which 

tagea  it  greatly. 

In  the  Dewly*inck>sed  lands  of  Manhhnd  Smeeth,  mus- 

is  the  chief  crop.    They  ploughed  the  old  grass  of  that 

'^^b  common  once,  and  after  one  or  two  harrowings,  sowed 

^  ^Qamer  of  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre,  from  Candlemas  to  the 

^>id  of  March ;  hand-hoed  the  plants  once  or  twice,  as 

\p  thinning  and  setting  them  out  at  nenrly  equal 

The  crop  is  reaped  the  beginning  of  Septem- 

\  and  tied  in  sheaves,  leaving  it  three  or  four  days  on 

^^  ttuhUe :  it  is  stacked  in  the  field,  and  these  stacks  are 

^^Ucd  fUs,    If  it  gets  rain  in  the  field,  it  turns  grey,  and 

Y  3  lose 
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loses  half  its  Talue.  The  Smeeth  is  now  fM  of  these 
stacks^  and  the  season  has  proved  highly  fiivourable.  b 
is  threshed  in  the  autumn,  being  left  for  a  sweat*  which 
improves  the  colour.  A  good  crop,  such  as  they  haK 
got  tliis  year,  amounts  to  six  or  seven  coombs  ao  acRi 
and  the  present  price  at  Lynn  is  20s.  a  bushel.  Fron 
this  account  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Smeeth  of  150O 
acres,  letts  at  3L  The  price,  however,  is  sometiinei » 
low  as  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  a  bushel.  They  intend,  accoidim 
to  the  common  pra£lice  near  Wisbeach,  &c.  to  sow  faor 
crops  ip  succession;  the  second  is  usually  as  good  as  die 
first:  and  after  four  years  mustard,  a  crop  of  wheat,  dvt 

fallow. 

In  old  cultivated  bnds,  four  or  five  coombs  a  goodcnpi 


SECT.  XVII. — HEMP    AND    FLAX. 

Mr.  Algur,  of  Buckenham,  had  a  three-acred  piece 
under  this  course  for  many  years : 

1.  Hemp,  dunged  for, 

2.  Wheal; 

and  the  wheat  was  always  very  good ;  more  apt  to  be  too 
great  than  too  small  a  crop.  Most  of  the  cotragen  in  that 
vicinity  have  a  patch  of  hemp,  which  is  a  great  relief  to 
them :  it  is  very  profitable,  and  finds  the  families  much 
employment. 

As  an  instance  of  the  incfBcacy  of  the  bounty,  Mr. 
Algur,  though  long  a  hemp<growcr,  never  applied  fix 
it. 

This  culture,  in  the  vicinity  of  Diss,  has  greathr  de- 
clined i  there  is  scarcely  one-tenth  grown  of  what  there 
was  some  years  past :  this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  high 
pi  ice  of  wheat.  Forty  stone  from  the  break,  ao  avenge 
crop ;  bunching  and  heckling  now  ^od.  a  stone,  and  a 

good 
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good  hand  will  do  one  stone  and  a  half  in  a  da  j.  The 
spinners  earn  from  4d.  to  8d.  a  day. 

Mr.  Rainbeard,  Governor  of  the  House  of  Indastry 
of  Forehoe,  cultivates  hemp  every  year,  to  supply  a  part 
of  what  is  manufa<^ured  in  the  house  ;  and  in  the  water- 
log of  it»  has  a  contrivance  which  1  do  not  remember  see- 
ing elsewhere,  by  means  of  which  it  is  deposited  in  the 
pkt  without  any  iiecessity  of  a  single  pei'son  being  wet» 
a  pretence  in  common  for  making  the  farmer^s  tap  bleed 
pretty  freely.  The  pond  is  an  old  marie  pit,  with  a  re« 
gslar  slope  from  one  side  (where  the  hemp  is  prepared)  to 
the  depth  of  eight  feet  on  tlie  other  side ;  on  the  slope 
abore  the  water,  the  hemp  is  built  into  a  square  stacks 
upon  a  frame  of  timber,  of  such  a  height  as  will  float  and 
bear  a  man  witliout  wetting  his  feet :  this  is  slid  down 
Upon  the  frame  into  the  water, -and  when  floating,  drawn 
away,  a  person  on  the  opposite  bank  drawing  the  floating 
stack  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  sunk,  and  on  which  it  is 
bntlt  to  the  requisite  weight. 

He  finds  it  docs  soonest  at  bottom,  and  would  not  ob« 
jeA  to  sixteen  feet  depth  of  water. 

By  means  of  this  very  useful  contrivance,  he  can  put 
in  a  waggon -load  in  an  hour. 

The  sheaves  are  taken  out  in  the  common  manner, 
sbeaf  by  sheaf:  here  wants  a  further  improvement,  easy 
to  be  eflFeded. 

In  the  parish  of  W  yndham,  a  farmer  had,  about  seven 
years  ago,  some  land  (four  acres  and  a  half),  dunged  and 
ploughed,  and  designed  for  fallow  for  wheat;  Mr.  Rain- 
BEARD  seeing  the  field,  advised  him  to|sow  hemp  before 
taking  wheat,  which  he  did,  on  one  acre  and  a  half;  he 
bought  the  hemp  at  81.  8s.  an  acre,  as  it  stood,  and  the  far- 
mer sowed  the  whole  with  wheat ;  and  the  crop  was  so 
nocb  cleaner  and  better  after  the  hemp  than  afier  the  hU 

Y  4  low. 
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low»  that  the  farmer  toU  Mr.  Rainbea&d  diat  he  lott 
2oL  by  not  following  his  advice  upon  the  wbok  piecei 
Account  seven  miles  round  Disa»  Lophara,  &c 

EXPENSES  : 


£.   s.l 

Rent        •           .            •           . 

• 

1     0    Q 

Tithe              .           -           - 

• 

050 

Rates                ... 

• 

050 

Ten  pecks  of  seed,  at  is.  6d.     - 

- 

0  IS  0 

Sowing            .            .            « 

- 

006 

Three  eanhs 

• 

0  18    0 

Five  harrowings 

- 

0   t  1 

Ten  loads  of  farm-yard  dung 

- 

2     0    0 

;C-6    0  0 

On  an  average,  sells  as  it  stands  (hemp  selling 

from  the  break  at  6s.  6d.)  for    £A    8    o 

Expenses  *  -  600 

Profit  •  -  £.2    %    o 


Suppose  the  crop  40  stone,  dew-retted : 
Fulling  and  spreading,  turning  and  tying 
Breaking,  is.  3d.  a  stone 

Forty  stone,  at  6s.  6d.        -        ^.12  10    O 
Expenses  -  -        9  15    o 


r-9  IS  0 


Profit  •  -  -     /^-a  IS    o 


Price  of  hemp,  from  the  break,  in 

J.     d. 

1789  Hemp  bought  at   -        50    per  stone. 

1790  Ditto  •>  56 


1791 
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1791  Hemp  bought  at    - 

S    0  P^^  Stone. 

per  acre. 

1792  Ditto 

#• 

- 

£a  15  0 

1793  Ditto 

• 

- 

600 

1794  Ditto 

- 

7    6 

660 

1795  Ditto 

- 

7-  0 

770 

1796  Ditto 

- 

6    6 

770 

1797  Ditto 

- 

7    0 

7    7    0 

1798  Ditto 

- 

6    0 

660 

X799  Ditto 

- 

6    0 

700 

1800  Ditto 

.- 

8    0 

990 

The  difference  of  price  between  dew  and  water-retted 
oied  to  be  reckoned  2s.  a  stone ;  but  is  now  full  3s.  on 
the  average. 

Forty  stones  of  hemp  from  the  break  will  make  40 
stones  of  tow,  it  being  weighed  from  the  break  at  14^  lb. 
to  the  stone»  and  that  of  tow  is  only  lO  lb.  At  6s.  6d« 
a  stone  from  the  break,  it  is  worth  8s.  the  stone  from  the 
heckle.  The  bunching  is  valued  at  8d.  a  stone,  and  the 
heckling  lod.  In  the  House  of  Industry  they  have  a 
.very  simple  machine  for  bunching:  men,  by  turning  a 
winch,  move  semi-circular  cogg'd  wheels  of  iron,  which 
lift,  every  moment,  one  of  four  perpendicular  beaters, 
and  let  them  fall  on  the  hemp  coiled  under  them  to  re- 
ceive the  stroke. 

Estimation  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  raised  in  the  hemp 
distria  of  Norfolk. 


i 

Kcru. 

Acivt. 

Old  Bockenhan     - 

20 

Roydon 

s 

Carleton 

8 

Bressingham 

10 

Banham 

20 

Fersfidd 

10 

Winferthing 

12 

Diss      «      . 

10 

Kenninghall 

6 

Shclfhanger 

s 

The  Lophams 

30 

Burston 

s 

Garboldsham 

^  1 

8 

Gissing 

s 

Asladoa 

330 
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AdaAon 

Fomcct 

Wakcton 

Acres. 

S 
3 

2 

Starston 

Schote 

Brockdish 

Tibenham 
TitsIiaU 

2 
X 

Needham 
Fretton 

Shimpling 

Drickleborough 

Harreston 

I 

3 
5 

X 

3 

7 
9 

7 

202 


It  may  amount  to  about  200  acres. 

Mr.  Geo.  Eaton,  linen-weaver,  informed  me,  that 
about  Diss  there  is  not  so  much  hemp  grown  as  befim 
the  price  of  wheat  was  so  high,  by  a  third  or  fourth.  It 
is  afFe£led  also  by  the  high  price  of  turnip  seed ;  for  the 
cottagers,  &c.  sow  turnips  on  their  hemp  grounds,  and  if 
seed  be  high,  they  let  them  stand  for  a  crop,  instead  of 
sowing  hemp  every  year  in  the  common  manner.  The 
necessity  of  manuring  for  every  crop  of  hemp,  impedes 
much  the  increase  of  it  under  any  circumstances. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ACRE. 


3 


s.  JL 

O    0 


Rent,  tithe,  and  rates 

Manuring  20  loads 

Five  earths  .  -  .  - 

Harrowing  -  .  - 

Seed,  10  pecks,  at  2s. 

PuUing  .... 

Dew-retting  spreading,  2s.  6d.  turning,  4s.  6d. 

getting,  5s.  .  - 

Breaking  40  stone,  at  141b.  is.  6d.  -        300 


o  0 

5  0 

2  6 

o  0 


} 


5 

I 

o 
I 
o  15   0 

O    12     0 


£.14  14   6 


Value 
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£.    s.  J.      £.   s.  d. 
Valae  then,  8s.  6d.  a  stone  17     00 

Expenses  -  •       14  14    6 

Profit  .  -  £.%     ^    6 

punching  and  heckling,  is.  6d.  on  40  stone        300 


£-11  H    6 


£.    s.  d. 
Valnc  then  40  stone,  at  ids.  6d.     21     00 
Expenses  -  -         17  14    6 

Profit  -  -  £ZS^ 

Spinning  10  clews,  at  8d.  per  stone,  6s.  8d.      1368 
Half  bleaching,  40  stone,  at  2s.  id.  (chiefly  "I    a     t    % 

labour)  -  -  -      J 

Winding  on  bobbins,  40  stone  -  I     O    O 

Weaving,  40  stone  -  -  8     O    O 

Bleaching  the  cloth  (nearly  all  labour),  368 

Total  culture  and  manafaAure  of  every  acre  ;f.47  14    6 

A  good  spinner  cfams  8d.  a  day. 

A  iniddlini;  one,  6d.  a  day. 

A  bad  one,  or  child,  4d.  a  day. 

The  weavers,  7s.  to  14s.  a  week. 

Women  ditto,  iQs.or  12s.  One  girl,  12s.  but  an  ex- 
traordinary  instance. 

The  price  of  dew-retted  hemp  has  risen  from  6s.  6d.  Co 
8s.  6d.  in  two  years.  The  war  increases  the  demand  for 
their  linens,  while  the  culture  of  the  raw  material  falls  off: 
this  obliges  them  to  mix  Russian  flax  with  it,  the  warp 
of  one  sort,  the  woof  of  the  other :  but  nothing  equals 
tbcir  own  hemp  for  duration  and  strength.     The  bounty 

of 
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of  jd.  a  stone  did  not  much  good ;  bat  the  disconiinoaiics 
of  it  did  mischief.  Mr.  Eaton  thinks,  thit  tf  a  bomcy 
of  6d.  were  given,  it  would  have  a  good  c(k£t  when  wboK 
is  cheap. 

Mr.  Richardson,  ofFritton. — Most  liemp  in  Lop* 
hams,  Garboldsham,  Kennmghall,  3aiih9iD»  BuckenhaiiH 
Diss,  Bressingharo,  Palgrave. 

The  soil  a  rich  mellow  loam,  on  a  clay  bottom  ;  wofA 
S5S.  an  acre ;  friable,  mixed,  and  easy  workings— * 
Manure,  20  good  loads,  a  compost ;  three  or  foar  eanb 
given;  the  best  time,  the  beginning  of  May  ;  13  pecks  of 
seed.  No  sele£lion.  They  pull  in  12  or  13  weeks  fiooi 
sowing ;  here  they  water-ret,  in  other  places,  dew-rcc^ 
the  former  best  for  fineness,  but  equal  in  strength :  in  die 
water,  from  three  to  five  or  six  days ;  dew-retttng,  frooi 
three  to  six  weeks.  Dew-retted  is  seldom  finer  than  is. 
a  yard ;  water-retted,  to  5s.  Showers,  whether  for  mta 
or  dew-retted,  are  necessary.  As  a  crop,  hemp  is  prih 
fitable,  but  yields  no  manure;  Mr.  Richardson  has 
200  acres  of  land  that  would  do  for  ir.  On  a  layer  it  is 
good,  but  another  crop  first,  and  then  without  manuit ; 
an  average  crop,  40  stone :  now  at  I2s.  a  stone  water- 
retted  ;  dew-retted,  9s.  The  common  price  of  seven 
years,  6s.  dew,  and  water- rctccd  8s.  This  price  will 
not  increase  the  culture,  because  wheat  is  so  high ;  nor 
is  profitable,  for  want  of  manure :  if  he  did  not  want  it 
for  his  fabric,  he  would  not  sow  any. 

£.  s.  d. 
Rent,  tithe,  and  rates  -  •  2     O    O 

Seed,  13  pecks,  at  2S.  -  -  i     6    O 

Manure  *  -  •  5    O    O 

Three  earths  -  -  -  O  15    O 

Harrow  and  sovc  -  •  -    O    5    O 

Pulling, 
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Pkilling,  retting,  spreading,  lifting,  turning,  1300 

binding,  and  housiing         .  .         J 

Breaking  40  stone,  at  is.  6d.  -  300 

At  7s.  6d.  it  only  pays        -  -  £'^S    ^    ^ 

Most  is  grown  by  cottagers  in  bits,  roods,  and  half  acres 
of  land ;  few  have  so  much  as  an  acre:  Russian  hemp  is 
fit  only  for  coarse  goods,  being  deBcient  in  fineness^ 
itrengtli,  and  colour.  A  relation,  at  Lowestoff,  made 
ncci  of  it  at  the  same  price  as  Russian  good  hemp ;  but  it 
wovld  not  last  in  salt  water  so  long  as  the  Russian ;  but 
Rottian  linen  is  far  inferior  in  strength  to  our  own  home- 
nude*  They  could  always  sell  more  home  hemp  sheeting 
than  is  possible  to  make,  and  tliose  who  cannot  get  it,  and 
boy  Rnnian,  find  a  vast  difierence.  But  coarse  sheeting 
it  made  of  the  refuse  of  all ;  fine  sheeting,  3s.  6d«  a  yard, 
fife4|uarterB  wide. 

If  encouragement  was  given  to  the  growth,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  the  poor ;  for  it  is  of  great  benefit 
CO  them ;  and  would  answer  better  to  them  than  potatoes : 
a  rood  pays  their  rent,  and  keeps  tl>em  in  employment. 
The  4d.  a  stone  bounty  was  not  worth  going  for ;  to  encou- 
rage it  by  6d.  a  stone,  instead  of  3d.  might  do  a  little  gooid. 
Mr*  Richardson  never  claimed  the  4d.  though  he  grew 
for  tliree  years.  Not  half  the  hemp  raised  now,  that  he 
remembers,  though  the  price  is  doubled.  Where  they 
used  to  have  hemp,  they  now  have  wheat.  And  liule 
fivmers  had  more  than  large  ones  at  present. 

A  small  quantity  is  cultivated  around  Downham,  by 
tu-mers  who  sell  it  to  cottagers,  at  5I.  to  lol.  an  acre,  at 
it  grows:  they  sow  wheat  after  it,  and  always  have  good 
:  they  muck  for  the  hemp. 


Tie 
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ThefolloViing  is  on  answer  I  tent  to  seme  ^niei  tnmu 
mititdio  me  an  tie  suhje^  of  the  increasing  ihegrouriA  ofhemf. 

The  only  account  (o  which  I  can  at  preseDC  Imtc  m^^H 
course,  to  discover  what  ii  the  import  ofhcmp,  is  a  dctafl 
of  imports  of  merchandize  from  all  the  wortd,  from  tbf 
jth  of  January,  1792,  to  the  5th  of  January,  17931 
which  rough  hemp  is  set  down  at  614,362  cwi.,  irilo** 
522,307!-  Whether  tilts  includes  the  import  for  the  Roy:^ 
Navy,  I  know  not,  hut  in  (he  following  calculalioi% 
must  presume  that  it  docs  include  the  whole.  It  tnakea 
30,718  tons,  at  17I.  a  ton,  or  %%.  l|d.  a  stone  of  14]^ 
from  which  price  I  conclude  that  this  hemp  is  in  its  *eif 
earliest  singe  of  dressing.  Hcinpsoldin  England, in  1796* 
at  6  il.  10s.  a  ton. — Annals,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  79,  ■ 

The  hemp  lands  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridgqf 
Sufiblk,  and  Dorset,  yield  nearly  the  same  crops;  fnn 
35  to  50  stone  per  acre;  40  may  be  considered  at  itt 
average  crop ;  in  n  hich  ratio  it  takes  exaSly  four  acia  u 
produce  a  ton,  and  lao.OOO  aci^s  for  the  quantity  import- 
ed of  30,000  tons. 

1  cannot  conceive  that  it  Is  imprafiicable  to  add  120,000 
acres  to  our  hemp  grounds,  even  in  England  alone  ^  crT- 
lalnly  not  in  England  and  Ireland  togeiher.  fiut  it  wooU 
he  impracticable  to  add  a  lenih  part  of  that  space,  widioof 
giving  a  most  decided  andefTeclIve  encouragement. 

The  former  bounties  per  stone,  had  no  elfefl  whatcter— ' 
they  did  not  occasion  a  single  acre  exiracrdinaiy  to  bs 
town;  and  I  personally  know,  that  many  pctsooi  wbtf' 
cultivaied  hemp,  did  not  even  think  them  worth  applying 
for;  the  forms  were  so  difficult  and  tedious.  f 

I  have  not  ihc  ad  to  recur  to,  to  know  cxa<flly  ihd^ 
amount,  but  it  was  either  3d.  or  4d.  a  stone ;  at  ibc  latia> 
40  stone  gave  only  13s.  41I.  an  acre  bounty  ;  totally  insof^ 
ficieni  as  an  encouragement  for  an  article  which  wc  know' 
it  OK  exicndetl  under  a  bounty  of  from  eight  (o  tea  lime* 
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that  en€oonigement  in  the  price  of  the  commodity.  TThe 
rise  camioc  be  estimated  at  less,  on  an  average,  than  tu  a 
none  from  the  breaker.  Yet  this  great  advance  does  not 
extend  the  cuhivation.  In  all  these  articles  there  is  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  price  falling,  if  generally  gone  into.  Two 
tbillings  a  stone  is  a  bounty  of  four  pounds  per  acre— but 
being  liable  to  a  fell  in  price,  it  has  little  or  no  t£kSt. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  unite  to  prove# 
that  a  bounty,  to  be  effeflive,  must  be  very  large.  It  would 
aot  be  easy  very  greatly  to  extend  the  culture  without 
ploif  hing  up  grass-lands  for  the  purpose ;  nothing  pre« 
pares  for  hemp  so  well  as  the  land  lying  under  grass ;  but 
landlords  do  not  admit  grass  to  be  ploughed  by  tenants ; 
and  at  the  latter  would  reap  all  the  profit,  of  course  they 
ivoold  give  no  indulgence  where  they  would  reap  no  ad- 
vantage. This  reduces  the  ohjcSt  to  the  grass-lands  in  the 
luuids  of  the  proprietors,  unless  the  parties  were  enabled 
10  divide  the  bounty. 

The  land  which  will  produce  profitable  crops  of  hempt 
it  applicable  to  various  other  beneficial  purposes ;  and  to 
iodoce  men  who  possess  such  land  to  vary  from  their 
common  obje£ls,  would  demand  a  very  powerful  impulse. 

There  seem  to, be  but  two  ways  to  give  this  impulse { 
one  by  a  general  bounty  per  acre  (per  stone  would  be  more 
liable  to  fraud)  on  all  hemp  that  produced  35  stones  and 
upwards  per  acre :  the  other,  to  dispatch  intelligent  per« 
aoos  through  all  the  hemp  distridls,  and  others  where  the 
toil  is  rich  enough,  to  form  contrafh  with  all  persons 
willing  and  able  to  raise  the  commodity  largely;  engaging 
10  take  all  they  produced,  not  less  than  tons,  at  a 

giren  price,  for  five  yean. 

To  engage  for  such  a  period  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
tary»  for  undoubtedly  a  man  would  not  plough  up  good 
{rass  for  any  inducement  of  a  shorter  duration. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  a  less  bounty  than  5!.  per  acre 

would 
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nouM  have  ilie  desired  eSc& ;  and  the  only  lioii'taiioa  l1 
would  be  admissible,  would  be  lo  limit  it  to  a  cenain  v 
fbr  instance,  6oo,oool.i  and  if  the  claimanis  exceeded  il 
then  to  be  divided  among  them  proporilonably. 

If  the  other  method  of  contraifling  were  adopted,  ih^l 
price  must,  id  negotiation,  be  raised,  till  it  satisfied  the^l 
or  the  profits  of  the  undertaking:  ros.  or  los.  6d.  a  s 
might  prove  si>fiicicnt :  and  for  five  years  also. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  ihai  by  either  nf  these  n 
the  requisite  quantity  of  lind  might  be  brought  into  r 
cultivation ;  and  it  would  have  another  beneficial  cScSt,  o(  I 
adding  to  like  culture  of  wheat — hemp  prepares  wcU  tat  \ 
that  grain,  wliich  is  commonly  sown  alter  it. 

The  parts  of  the  kingdom  roost  fitted  for  the  caltore  of 
hemp  arc,  the  ricli  lands  of  Lincolnshire ;  the  ikiiti  of 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  great  part  of  the  fens  then^ 
selves;    all  the  upland-lands  enclosed  in  ihc  fcnii 
coast  lands  of  Essex  and  Sussex  ;  (he  coau,  and  varioM  j 
other  trades  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon  ;  and  idkIi'  i 
of  the  convertible  soil  laid  to  grass  in  ail  the  ceatral  o 
ties.     In  Ireland,  large  disiricls  in  LimnK^,  Tippcfai^  I 
Roscommon,  Meath,  £cc. 

Ireland  producing  much  flu,  is  not  a  proof  tliai  ii  would  ' 
do  for  hemp  I  as  much  flax  is  sown  in  tbc  north  of  ibat  | 
kirgdom  on  soils  not  adnpted  to  hemp. 

The  private  advamages  which  would  result  in  I 
from  applying  public  money  to  the  encoursgcincnt  oiA 
growth  of  hemp,  would  depend  on  its  being  a  mcaiiire  n 
of  ihe  moment.     To  induce  them  to  break  up  their  grat^ 
land  for  this  obJci5l,  and  then  by  witlidrawing  the  booot^  ' 
leave  them  to  common  husbandry,  would  bo  injano««  , 
supposing  them  unwary  enough  so  to  be  led  astray. 

In  regard  to  pointing  one  individuah  able  to  contraft 

for  the  delivery  of  hemp,  to  the  amount  of  50  or  100,00a 

acres; 
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dcteS}  I  could  not  name  them.  The  proper  way  would 
be  to  take  a  journey  'into  the  right  distri£ts,  and  apply  to 
great  nutnberSf  with  powers  to  make  such  a  contract ;  a 
person  well  skilled  in  husbandry,  to  explain  the  benefits* 
and  answer  ohje£tions  and  doubts ;  could  by  posting,  tra- 
verse a  great  extent  of  country  in  a  month,  if  he  knew  the 
right  roads  to  take,  and  a  good  scattering  of  individuals  to 
apply  to  immediately.  Such  an  experiment  would  enable 
Government  id  ascertain  pretty  nCarly  what  may  be  C3C- 
pe&ed.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  thousand  acres  might 
thus  be  secured  for  sowing  next  spring. 

As  to  giving  any  assistance  by  advancing  capital,  I  dd 
not  conceive  it  10  be  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  The 
culture  is  not  expensive;  and  those  men  who  possess  or 
occupy  the  proper  land,  are  generally  in  sufficient  circum- 
stances for  the  undertaking.  They  want  only  a  sure  price 
tor  a  proper  number  of  years.  Men  who  are  in  want  of 
so  small  a  capital  are  not  likely  to  efiedt  the  business. 
But  attention  should  be  paid  to  procuring  large  quantities 
of  seed,  which  individuals,  in  case  cf  a  great  extension  of 
the  culture,  might  not  be  able  to  procure.  From  ten 
pecks  to  three  bushels  arc  sown  per  acre. 

The  plans  above  suggested  would  take  eSe£t  upon  a 
very  large  scale  next  year. 

As  there  are  many  allusions  to  the  old  bounty  in  the 
queries,  it  is  necessary  to  ob^^erve,  that  they  require  so 
aany  forms,  and  such  delay  in  payment,  that  no  exten- 
sion would  make  them  answer.  And  if  a  bounty  should 
be  given  per  acre,  though  certain  forms  would  be  neces- 
sary»  yet  these  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

One  objeAion  to  a  bounty  is,  that  it  would  equally  en- 
courage and  reward,  at  the  expense  of  5I.  per  acre,  all 
the  hemp  which  would  be  cultivated  though  no  such  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  as  well  as  new  undertakings!  alone  in 

MoaroLK.]  z  corneal^ 
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oontemplation.  Coiitraifling  avoids  this.'  it  al»a  aJaif| 
3  rpi-tiressirt  exi*rin>ent  in  whiih  in  fed  your  way ;  k^ 
a  bounty  plunges  at  once  10  ihe  lull  extcitt  of  the  mea 
— A.  Y. 

FLAX 

Is  mucli  cullivateJ  pbout  Wisbesch,  and   in  the  cvkf 
vaied  parts  (o  Dowiihain,    ai  Outwcl!,    &e.      Four  aei 
one  rotxl  was  this  year  sold  as  it  stood,  for  ilie  purcliawr 
be  at  all  following  expenses,  for  16^,55-  W-  per  acre;  ai 
as  high  as  17I.  has  heeii  given. 


SECT.  XVill. SATKFOIK. 

One  of  the  tnosi  valuable  plants  that  were  ever  Mtnw 
ditced  into  the  agriculture  of  (his  kingiiom,  and  il  rtiay  bf 
asserted,  wiiliom  danger  of  coniiadiitliun,  ihat  it  hasbtn 
too  hiilc  cultivated  in  Norfolk,  esjwrially  in  periods  wtxV, 
the  priL-eof  corn  has  been  low. 

Ill  1784  Ml.  Coke  had  400  acres ;  an  extern  to  vrbieb 
he  carried  this  excellent  grau,  in  order  to  lie  able  to  k«A- 
oil' all  his  turnips  hv  tlic  end  of  Manh,  avoiding  therdlf 
the  comiDon  evil  of  permitting  thein  to  run  up  to  blossom^ 
for  supporting  (he  (lock  in  April,  by  which  the  succeed 
ing  bjTicy  is  always  materially  damaged:  h«  fuuml 
object  well  answered.  The  hay  was  given  ia  well 
tHved  racks  on  wheels,  so  that  both  the  hay  and  the 
htads  while  fecdin:;,  arc  under  cover  from  rain.  A 
sown  with  winter  tares  received  the  sheep  in  May*  if 
layers  were  not  ready  for  ihem. 

The  same  excellent  cultivator  then  made  an  experitncal 

on  this  grass:  ten  acres  wercsowu  with  an  addition  ofwhiw 

dovtf; 
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blover ;  ten  tvieh  trcfdil ;  ten  with  red  clover ;  and  ten 
With  sainfoin  only.  The  result  was,  that  the  white  clover 
division  eohoed  out  the  best ;  the  sainfoin  alone  the  next 
best ;  then  the  trefoil,  and  the  red  clover  much  the  worst. 

Some  years  afte^  tliat  period  he  tried  ray*grass,  and  ap- 
proved of  it  much  better  than  any  other  plant  for  this  pur-* 
potet  observing,  that  it  kept  down  the  blubber-grass,  so 
apt  to  come  with  sainfoin :  but  from  the  time  of  the  drill 
haJbandry  being  adopted  he  has  left  off  all  additions :  the 
Ivguhrity  of  the  crop  being  so  great  that  all  spaces  ate 
filltd,  and  the  cleanness  of  the  land  being  trusted  to  against 
the  blubber. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  Sranhow,  had  very  fine  sainfoin  on  a 
rich  loamy  sand,  on  a  ciny  marie  bottom,  wOith  i6s.  an 
acre*    The  common  crop  was  two  tons  per  acre. 

In  t79l,  Mr.  Bevan,  at  Riddlesworth»  sowed  two 
bssbeb  an  acre  of  sainfoin,  and  six  pound  of  clover  and 
tiefbily  to  give  a  crop  the  first  year. 

t8o2.  It  got  full  of  rubbish,  did  not  answer,  and  was 
pkmghed  up  after  four  or  five  years.  The  method  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  is,  to  turnip  his  land  for  two  years,  both 
fed  off  with  sheep,  and  to  lay  down  with  buck-wheat  in 
Jone ;  sowing  four  bushels  of  sainfoin  per  acre :  he  did 
tliis  soiAe  yean  ago,  and  it  is  now  the  best  sainfoin  on  his 
ftrm.  He  has  now  28  acres  under  the  second  crop  of  tur- 
iripsi  to  be  thus  laid  down. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  sown  sainfoin  with  rye  to  good  tttc6!t» 
Mr.  Ward,  of  West  Harling,  has  done  the  same»  ahd 
nc  fine  crops. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  sowed  sainfoin  on  a  deep  gravel,  and  it 

gave,  in  the  third  year,  one  load  and  a  half  per  acre ;  from 

,tbe  repeated  failure  of  seeds,  he  h^  been  induced  to  lay 

iown  Ab  spring  48  acres.    The  bariey  drilled  first  at  six 

z  z  inches. 
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inches,  and  then  sainfoin  at  the  same  distance  i  three  boihdi 
an  acre  eacli :  looks  very  proniising. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  made  an  expeFimeat  whicli^ 
though  not  in  the  bounds  of  Norfolk^  h  id  sight  of  it,  anl 
therefore  I  shall  mention  it  here :  taking  into  his  ewn~ 
hands  an  immense  farm  of  4000  acres,  with  3000  shecp^ 
and  wishing  to  provide  all  sorts  of  food  at  early  as  possible^ 
he  ventured  to  sow  a  field,  in  extremely  iiad  order,  widi 
sainfoin  alone  in  June :  the  foulness  of  the  bod  such,  dnt 
his  Lordship's  hope  was  not  sanguine.  This  was  la  l8oi» 
and  the  crop  this  year,  1 802,  was  among  the  Tery  fioet 
he  had  ever  seen,  at  least  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acte. 
The  result  is  remarkable,  and  will  certainly  bring,  to  die 
reader's  mind  the  husbandry  of  sowing  saififoin  among 
couch  in  Gloucestershire,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  has  broken  up  sainfein 
layers,  and  suffered  such  losses  by  the  red- worm,  that  |ie 
was  fdarful  of  sowing  corn  upon  the  last  field  he  ploogjied* 
He  therefore  ploughed  it  before  winter,  and  summer4al- 
lowed  it  for  turnips  without  manure.  After  these  he  sow«d 
barley,  which  crop  I  viewed,  and  found  very  fine;  not 
having  suffered  the  least  attack.  FIc  remarked,  that  the 
ploughing  before  winter  probably  contributed  to  the  dc* 
strudlion  of  tlie  worm,  as  well  as  the  summer  tillage. 

Mr.  OvEn.MAN  broke  up  another  field  by  thorough 
fallowing  for  tuinips ;  the  crop  very  good:  he  then  sowed 
pease;  the  crop  middling:  turnips  again,  had:  then  bar* 
ley,  which  was  much  eaten  by  the  red-worm.^  This  fol- 
lowc'1  by  winter  tares,  now  (i 80a} on  the  ground,  audi 
bad  crop. 

Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  pared  and  burnt  a  sainfoin 
lay,  intending  turnips,  but  changing  his  miod  sowed  wbeal» 
and  the  red- worm  ate  half  of  it.     This  thews  that  diit 

openuioo 
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operation  is  not  in  all  cases  efie£)fve  against  that  destruc^ 
tire  animal. 

At  Hollcham  there  is  much  gravel,  in  some  places  to  the 
depth  of  above  twelve  feet,  the  surface  a  thin  covering 
of  sand ;  no  clialk  or  marie  beneath^  at  any  known  depth. 
I  y/n^  solicitous  to  ascertain  whether  this  soil  would  do  for 
sainfoin:  Mr.  Goke  assured  me  that  it  succeeded  ver^ 
well  on  It ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
countiy  has  been  marled. 

Mr.  Overman  and  Mr.  Coke  drill  sainfoin  before 
drilling  barley,  in  the  contrary  dire£lion  to  that  in  which 
tiie  barley  is  to  be  drilled,  the  rows  at  six  inches  and  three 
quarters.  Seed  three  bushels  an  acre,  and  pcrfe'Sly  regu- 
lar ;  much  more  so  than  thcT  generalitv  of  broad-cast  crops. 

Mr.  Pitt's  father  and  grand- father  both  tried  sainfoin 
Upon  very  deep  and  dry  gravels ;  there  are  some  pits  15  or 
ttoifeet  deep ;  but  it  did  not  answer. 
*  *K  is  much  approved  about  Binham:  Mr.  England^ 
in  breaking  it  up,  would  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  as 
after  laying  so  long  the  land  is  generally  foul. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  has  a  very  fine  plant 
three  years  old,  from  drilling,  three  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  at  six  Inches  three-quarter  rows ;  it  is  common  to 
sow  from  four  to  five.  This  field  before  produced  little  or 
nothing,  and  was  over-run  by  rabbits  and  game.  He  gave 
a  clean  summer-fallow  for  drilled  oats,  and  drilled  the  sain- 
foin across  the  oats. 

Mr^  Rishton,  at  Thornham,  broke  up  sainfoin  1 1 
years  old  by  a  bastard  summer-fallow  for  oats  ;  the  wyer- 
worm  ate  up  the  crop :  he  then  laid  on  10  loads  an  acre  of 
4Mng,  and  sowed  turnips,  which  came  to  nothing  (eaten 
also  I  suppose  by  the  worm) ;  then  barley,  and  got  15 
coombs  an  acre ;  then  pease,  10  coombs  an  acre ;  and  this 
year  (1802)  a  great  crop  of  wheat. 

2  3  Mr. 
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Mr>  Bloomf[eld,  at  Harpley,  brolu:  op  i  (aiafoui 
layer  in  1802,  by  one  ploughing,  and  got  a  fine  tilUl  for 
wheal  by  much  scarifying. 

Sir  M.  FoLKES  has  given  much  atTeution  to  sainfoin, 
but  not  with  success:  he  has  prepared  for  it  by  two  crape 
of  turnips  in  succession,  bolh  fed  on  ibc  land  by  ihecpp 
yet  twitch  and  blubber -grass  over-ran  the  crop  in  3  few 
years,  and  some  in  that  case  hns  been  ^puiled  in  llu-ce  ot 
four :  he  has  been  careful  not  to  feed  it  with  sheep ;  and 
he  has  hairowcit  it  the  third  year  severely,  crou  ami  crau, 
and  from  corner  to  corner,  vet  without  destroying  ihc 
blubber.  By  reason  of  this  circumstance  the  culture  docs 
not  6ourish  at  all.  When  broken  up  it  ii  fallowed  for 
wlicat,  and  the  crop  generally  good. 


SECT.    XIX.  — LUCERUK, 

Was  cultivated,  very  successfully,  thirty  years  agoj  ba 
Sir  John  Turner,  at  Warham,  on  atoniip  jandy  loa 
of  the  rem  of  7s.  6d,  ^n  acre :  he  sowed  it  brot 
after  turnips,  and  without  corn.  Every  spring  he  hit^A 
rowed  it  severely,  till  it  carried  the  appearance  cf  a  fallow^ 
manuring,  at  the  same  time,  wiili  six  loads  ao  acre*  oC^fl 
rotten  dung.  It  was  cut  regularly  every  five  wcclu,  J 
has  been  often  knqwn  to  grow  from  32  to  26  inches  in  18  i 
days.  It  maintained  tivc  horses  per  acre,  from  tllc  middlo^fl 
of  April  to  Michaelmas:  this,  at  only  2s.  per  borsc  pet^W 
week,  is  13I.  an  acre — at  4s.,  36I. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  Stanhow,  had  drilled  lucerne  u  ( 
foot,  which  succeeded  well  ou  a  good  loamy  sand,  00  1 
clay  marie  bottom. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  FowELL,   of  Snetterton^  to   A^lTHUR  Youno, 

Esq, 

I  beg  you  will  communicate  to  the  Board  of  AgricoK 
tune,  the  following  experimept,  on  iisedlog  hones  with 
green  lucerne* 

In  the  aummer  of  17979  I  fallowed  %  piece  of  lan4 
of  teren  acies,  being  part  of  g  farm  belonging  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ai.bemaeji*b»  situtte4  til 
the  parish  of  Snettcrton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
jn  my  occupation.  The  soil  a  sandy  loam,  upon  a  day 
marie  bottom,  worth  to  rent,  about  15s*  an  acre,  exdin 
sive  of  tythe. 

The  above  land,  in  June  of  the  before-mentioned 
year,  was  sown  with  turnips,  which  wer«  well  hoed;  tha 
following  spring  it  was  properly  prepared,  and  the  last 
week  in  April,  was  sown  with  six  pecks  an  acre,  of  bar* 
ley,  and  also  with  aolb.  of  lucerne  and  41b.  of  clover  an 
acre,  brood-cast,  which  were  harrowed  in  with  the  corn. 
In  the  summer  of  1799,  ^^^  P^^  produced  by  the  lucerne 
auid  clovcr-sccd,  was  mown  and  made  into  hay,  and  the 
alter-gnus  fed  with  cactle.  The  following  summer  ( 1 80Q) 
|he  clover  disappeared,  and  left  an  abundant  crop  of  lu- 
cerne, a  part  of  which  was  given  green  to  burses,  and  the 
remainder  mown  twice,  and  made  into  hay  ;  but  as  no  re- 
gister was  made,  I  cannot  state  any  particulars. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  I  determined  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  a  certain  quantity,  the  result  of  which 
was  as  follows: 

On  the  nth  day  of  May  I  began  mowiqg  4  acres 
2  rood  and  ^4  perches  of  the  above  lucerne,  which  I  had 
purposely  divided  o£F,  and  applied  it  by  ieeding  ten  cart- 
)u>rseS|  in  a  wallcdrin  yard.    There  was  neitber  bay  nor 

z  J^  cora 
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corn  given  to  the  hoTsn,  except  the  fint  two  wcekt  ^>it4 
were  taken  into  the  yarii,  when  two  pecks  of  oaii, 
some  cliaff,  were  allowed  each  horse  per  wccic,  to  prcveB 
any  ill  consequences  Iroin  ihc  loo  sudden  change  from  corH4 
and  hay  to  green  food,  and  ihey  were  fed  entirety  frcttj 
ihe  aforesaid  4  acres  i  roo<iand  24  perches  of  luccine,  ti 
the  aistof  Sppieinber  followio!;;,  makingcxafllv  ig  we< 
from  [he  period  of  tlieir  tirst  going  into  the  yard.  I  c: 
not  siaie  with  accuracy  the  qunniiiy  of  work  done  durmg 
(he  above  19  weeks  hy  the  :eii  horses,  but,  as  near  as  I  can 
csiim^te,  eight  out  of  the  ten  went  to  plough  or  otbo 
work,  nine  hours  every  day  (Sundays  excepted),  and 
were  in  excellent  condition  during  this  experiment.  The 
yard  in  which  the  horses  were  kept,  and  which  they  nerer 
quitted  except  when  at  work,  was  littered  with  refaie 
Bliiiw  from  other  yards,  green  weeds  from  borJcn  of 
waste  land,  or  any  other  refuse  litter  tliat  could  be  001^ 
venicntly  procured.  The  dung  was  turned  over  after  the 
horses  were  taken  from  the  yard,  and  after  remaiuil^ 
sboui  a  mnnih  in  heaps,  produced  62  loads,  at  36  butbA 
to  the  liwd.  The  giass  had  a  sliglil  top^dtesiing  of  pe»- 
ashesiiie  tir^t  winter,  and  ha',  received  no  manuring  nooc^ 
except  a  small  part,  which  did  no  material  good.  The 
first  raouiug  commenced  the  itth  May.  when  it  mt 
fif;ecn  luetics  high  ;  second  mowing  6th  July  ;  third  inOW> 
ing  i8ih  August. 

I  was  induced  to  adopt  the  above  method  of  ntrninet* 
feeding  horses,  ficm  the  inconvenience  I  had  previooilf 
experienced,  from  having  but  a  snull  quantny  of  pasmn 
land,  ai.d  ihe  cooseqiicnt  difficulty  of  preveming  than 
from  breaking  the  fcnce«,  and  getting  into  and  dam;^uig 
Uie  growing  crops  of  corn. 

Calculation  «f  the  value  of  the  4  acret  1  rood  mi 
94  perches  of  lucerne,  above-mentioned: 

Keepiiit 
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XetfNOg  lO  horses  19  weeks»  at  6s.  per  horse 

per  .week        -  -  -  -    £.y]    o    0 

Sixty-two  loads  of  compost,  at  33.  per  load    -9.60 

66    6    p 

Dedud  afcoombs  of  oatsy  at  I2S.    £.1  10    p 

Chaff         -  -  -  060 

Refuse  straw  and  litter        -        -        200 

.-— 3  16    o 

Total         -     .       -  62  10    o 


Or  per  acre        -    £.\^  17    4 

■  ■'  ■• 

With  the  greatest  respeA,  I  remain^ 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humUe  servant, 

RICHARD    FOWEtL. 

SntttirtoTiy  near  Harling^ 
N^ffolkj  1st  Dec.  1801. 

I  viewed  the  crop  described  in  the  preceding  accoimt, 
and  found  it  very  fine,  regular  and  clean:  Mr.  Fowell 
had  twelve  horses  soiling  on  it,  and  some  pigs  in  the  yard, 
which  had  nothing  else,  and  which  were  in  very  good 
order.  He  has  seven  acres ;  has  sown  ten  more  with  this 
year's  barley,  which  I  examined,  and  found  it  had  taken 
perfedly  well,  and  promised  to  be  a  fine  crop :  he  intends 
eight  acres  more  next  year,  meaning  to  mow  it  for  hay. 
The  ten  acres  are  the  half  of  a  field,  the  other  half  sain- 
Ibio,  for  comparison.  He  thinks  the  lucerne  will  beat 
she  sainfoin. 

Mr.  Bevan  sowed  at  Riddlesworth,  in  1793*  thirteen 
acres  broad«cast,  with  barley ;  seed  ten  pounds  an  acre, 
•nd  abo  six  pounds  an  acre  of  red  clover,  00  good  sand, 
worth  I2S.  an  acre.    Ia  1794  be  mowed  half  for  soiling 

and 
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Mr.  EvEHiT  has  found  chat  they  exhaust  the  soil  more 
than  any  thing. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catficid,  had  an  acre  two  years  ago^ 
which  produced  48I.  at  6s.  a  sack:*  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  turnips ;  then  wheat  after  the  potatoes,  and  bariey 
after  the  turnips,  seeds  with  both ;  and  now/  where  die 
potatoes  grew,  is  a  bed  of  rubbish,  the  rest  clean. 

Mr.  Rep  TON  has  raised  potatoes  for  the  consuraptioo 

# 

of  his  farni ;  but  not  when  he  has  any  prospe£l  of  boyiog 
theni,  which  he  has  done  at  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  sacL  *He 
steams  them  for  young  cattle,  &c.  having  a  very  com- 
plete apparatus  for  the  purpose ;  boils  five  coppers,  whkh 
steam  50  or  60  bushels  a  day,  and  answers  well ;  also  tur- 
nips, and  pours  their  liquor  on  to  cut  chaff,  giving  the 
whole  mixed  together;  it  answers  extremely  well;  the 
icattle  licking  it  up  with  great  avidity,  and  doing  periiDAIj 
well  on  this  food. 

This  root  is  much  in  use  amongst  the  poor  at  Thoni* 
ham,  &c.  their  gardens  are  full  of  them. 

A  good  many  near  and  around  Downham,  and  wheat 
after  them;  but  Mr.  Saffory  sows  barley,  for  he  hi$ 
found  they  make  the  land  too  light  for  wheat. 
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The  introdu6lion  of  this  culture  has  given  a  new  bet 
to  the  fields  of  West  Norfolk ;  and  a  new  sphere  of  ioqoiry 
to  the  agricultural  reporter.  Some  notes  respeAing  this 
subje£l,  have  been  introduced  in  the  detail  of  paiticubr 
crops;  but  more  general -gbsorvations  have  been  rtttmA 
fof  this  sedlion. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  DR02i£it,  of  Radham-^To  raise  a  great  €rop  of 
wheats  how  would  ybu  put  it  in-*-woUld  yoa  drill  it?«*^ 
No*  I  would  dibUe^  Mr.  Drozier,  last  harvest^  hadk 
kibbled  and  drilled ;  the  dibbled  beat.  In  i9oo  he  had* 
drilled;  but  in  1802,  I  heard  that  he  dnlled  again*  ' 

Mr.  Harinc,  of  Ash  Wicken,  put  in  wheats  dibUed 

€  row  on  a  flag,  and  it  beat  the  drill. 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Bircharo,  in  1799,  lost  half  his 
crop  of  barley  by  the  drill ;  and  in  1800,  his  drilled  wheat 
was  much  coo  thin:  he  then  determined  to  drill  no  more. 
His  fCiibble  did  not  give  any  signs  of  bad  management. 
He  remarked,  that  he  has  seen  no  drilled  stubbles  that  do 
shew  gaps  much  more  numerous  than  ought  ever  to  be 


Mn  Whiting,  of  Fring,  has  been  long  in  the  prac- 
of  drilling,  which  he  prefers  much  to  broad^^cast  tpw* 
iog :  drills  ail  his  com.  Has  a  high  opinion  of  dibbling, 
aad  for  produce,  knows  not  which  to  prefer ;  but  drilling^ 
admits  the  hoe,  which  is  a  material  point. 

Mr.  Bradfield,  of  Heacham,  never  drills.  As  to 
saving  a  ploughing  by  drilling  barley,  he  will  not  admit  it 
so  be  a  saving ;  it  is  an  earth  that  pays  well.  One-hone 
ploughs  for  putting  in  barley  on  one  earth,  the  best  inscru« 
Bienc  that  has  been  invented.  He  also  observes,  that  in  a 
long  course  of  experience,  he  had  never  seen  a  thin  crop 
of  wheat,  but  if  any  mildew  happened,  it  was  sure  to  be 
scraok:  drilled  wheat  is  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  most  sub- 
jeAco  mildew.  In  1800,  all  the  drilled  crops  he  viewed 
were  much  mildewed.  His  neighbour,  Mr.  Norton, 
had  in  1799,  a  very  thin  drilled  crop ;  and  in  iSoohe 
dfillednone.  ^ 

In  1792,  I  found  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Overman's 
hna  drilled^  and  in  very  beautiful  order  and  cleanness ;  his 

stubbles 
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Kubbles  caTTied  unequivocal   marks  of  good  hosban 
He  W3S  ihcn  in  die  thini  year  uf  his  drilling  -,  ihc  e 
ments  of  ihe  first  encouragei,!  him.     In  the  tecond, 
drilled  pcaic  vield.d  twelve  coombs  and  a  half  an  ac: 
the  dilililcd  ten,  and  iIk  broad-ca&t  eight,     in  1791, 
thiid  year,  all  his  pcaee,  and  the  gTcaiesi  pan  of  Im  wlic 
were  drillci),  and  superior   to   what  he  had  I 
1791.  He  has  attenipLci  more  than  once  to  drill  batlej 
«itEr  but  was  then  convinced  ii  wou'.a  not  do,  and  ^  a 
intend  10  try  it  any  more ;  but  he  changed  his  miud  afid 
wards :  he  drills  six   pecks  an  acre  of  %\'he3l ;  tows  l< 
bushels;  he   horse-hoes  once,  doing  an   acre  per  boor,  if 
■lie  furrows  are  long ;  and  hand-hoes  twice,  eaeh  time  it 
20d.  per  acre.     I  viewed  his   machine  at  work,  diiUiog 
wheal;  a  suspended  marker  forms  the  line  by  which  the 
horse  walks:  the  boy  who  guidei,  does  not  leadi  but  ridn 
upon  him,  and  goes  quite  siraigiit  by  sei:ing  the  mark  • 
■ways  between  the  horse's  ears.     The  man  that  holds,  i 
ledis  the  plough  by  the  wheel  mark  ;  and  as  he  hoUt  ft 
that  purpose  only  one  handle,  the  pressur 
by  D  leaden  v^-cighl  hung  on  the  other  handle, 
completely  straight.     He  considers  the  saving  of  seed  1 
something.     In  1791,  this  saving,  after  paying  all  thee 
penscs  of  hoeing,  g.ivc  a  balance  of  28!.  los.  yet  the  pri 
of  corn    were  wheat,    a+l.    a  last;    b.irley,    ill. 
beans  and  white  pease,    15I.     Women  hand-hoe  the  w 
at  2od.  an  acre ;   3s.  4d.  for  twice  ;  and  it  is  then  c 
up  by   horsc-hocing.      The  rows  nine  inches  atunii 
By  drilling  barley  he  saves  an  earth ;  and  thinks  I 
drill  supersedes  the  use  of  one-horse  ploughs.     He  n 
htxs  it,  but  harrows  in  seeiis. 
Mr.  OvERMAK  is  agfRllcman  of  such  clear  t 


gfSni  abiBdeSf  that  great  deference  ought  to  Uer  paid  to  Ua 
opinion. 

Potting  aome  <|iiestion8  to  him  on  broad-catt  husbaodry, 
kia  fttidjr  was :  **  Pray^  don't  ask  me  queatioot  about  ibtf 
bnad-cait  husbandry ;  for  I  wish  to  answer  you  from 
piadice,  and  I  have  been  so  cooYioced  of  the  soperioriff 
of  ^  drillf  that  I  have  bad  oo  broad-casting  for  aonsn 
jourif  and  never  shall  again.'* 

Sir  MoRDAUNf  Martiii»  Bart,  at  Bumbam»  has 
fiaAised  the  drtU  husbandry  ten  yeara»  for  boriey»  cntt^ 
and  vetchesy  for  soiling,  at  six  inches;  but  no  hoeingi 
iwa  bad  fourteen  coombs  an  acre,  of  barley  and  oata,  and 
lua  had  a  last  an  acre  of  Tartaiian  oats,  broad  <ast^  Haa 
Mffcr  ohaerved  that  the  drilled  crops  ripened  more  m€^ 
fodly  than  others. 

Sowing  on  one  earth  in  putting  in  barky,  ?ie  considen  aa 
belonging  to  the  drill.  Sir  Mordaunt  is  very  well  sn« 
tisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experience ;.  he  sows  the  aceds 
brand-cast,  aod  harrows.  Barley  tilbge  is,  £rst  to  scale  ia 
the  tath,  harrow,  and  then  plough  deep.  Then  barrow 
once  for  chilling,  and  once  after;  then  sow  the  seeds 
broad^:ast,  and  Harrow  twice,  and  with  the  harrows 
drawn  backwards,  an  iron  being  fixed  for  the  purpose,  by 
which  means  the  seed  is  not  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 

In  the  period  of  Mr.  Coke's  broad-cast  husbandry^ 
S784,  I  found  that  he  had  two  years  before  carried  eleven 
ooonabs  and  one  peck  of  clean  barley  to  market,  over  i6n 
acres ;  and  that  year  he  had  300  acres,  estimated  by  aB 
who  viewed  it,  part  at  twelve  coombs,  aod  the  whole  at 
ten. 

In  179a  I  was  at  HeHcham,  and  found  Mr.  Coke  then 
AiUing  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  1791  he  drilled  76 
acnea  of  barley,  which  produced  34  lasts  13  coombs  three 
busbek,  or  nine  oeombs  two  busbek  one  peck  per  acre: 

9i 
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93  acres  sown   broad-casr  produced  44  lastt  18  c 
two  bushels,  or  ten  coombs  two  ikxIis  per  acre. 

As  it  was  a  common  pradlice  in  the  di£iri£l  of  h 
ham  to  break  op  a  second  year's  layer  (and  someiui 
three  years)  at  MidsummCT,  to  give  a  bastard-fallow  | 
wheat;   3  husbandry  siill  common  in  Wilcshire,  < 
Ihey  begin  with   raftering,   it  should  seem  that  c 
bencht  of  the  drill  is  the  saving  this  lill.ige   on  all  ti 
soils.     Bui  it  ought  certainly  to  be  remembered,  itui  4 
saving  belongs  to  the  dibbling  husbandry  "as  well  at  to  d 
ling. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  I  viewed  Mr.  CoKE'a  i 
St  Holkham  in  1800:  every  sort  of  com  was  all  A 
and  in  a  masterly  luanner.     The  wheat,  howcvcri  I 
great  tliat  year,  being  apparently  too  ihin  ;  and  I  p 
out  to  Mr.  W«iCHT  many  gaps   in   the   rows,  of  a 
inches,  a  toot,  and  even  two  fLti  in  length.     If  a 
thinness  is  a  fault,  such  gaps  nJd  much  to  it.     I  t 
lame  renDatk  in  other  person's  crops.     Mr.  CoiCl'l^ 
tance  of  rows    nine  indict;  alwayi  hand-tiocs  t 
It.  8d. ;  2s.  and  sometimes  much  more  per  acic 

Some  of  the  crops  wtre  immense,  plnicularly  I 
and  all  the  barley  I  saw  was  extremely  good ;  oocai 
cenainly  produced,  as  Mr.  Wkicht,  the  b.iilig',  asuitd 
me,   19  coombs  one  buslid. 

Mr.  Coke  had  that  year  some  drilled  turnips,  but  \ 
broad-cail  ones  far  exceeded  ihi:m  :  these  were  c 
In  drilhng  corn,  the  distance  for  barley  six  incites; 
hoed,  but  drilled  after  harrowing  on  the  stirring  e 
then  the  seeds  sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  again  acm 
Thus  the  only  advantages  attending  the  drill  itt  this  era 
is  depositing  the  seed  at  a  more  regulat  depth  thaa  dich 
TOW  will  do,  and  saving  an  earth  ploughed  by  0 
Aiul  one  man  and  one  horse  putting  in  aaacic  a  dajrfl 
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barley,  will  reduce  the  saving  of  the  earth  to  somcthiag 
not  very  considerable  on  ilicsc  soik 

The  seeds  of  two  years  arc  once  ploughed  very  care- 
fully for  drilling  wheat,  and  this  operation  is  trusted  only 
to  ttic  best  ploughman  on  the  farm  ;  iliat  the  furrows  may 
be  so  evetily  and  neatly  lapped  together,  as  to  enable  the 
drill  10  be  safely  used  longitudinally,  «hich  is  Mr.  Coke's 
and  Mr.  Overman's  practice  both  for  wheat  and  barley. 
The  wheat  is  hand-hoed  twice,  in  March  and  April,  at 
the  expense  of  4s.  an  acre ;  the  barley  not  at  all.  The 
vbcat  ii   at  nine  inches,    the    batlcy   at    six    and    three 
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Several  gentlemen  present  attheshccfi-shearing  atHolk- 
were  of  opinion,  thai  in  the  disiriift  of  that  seat,  ex- 
ing  one  way  to  Hunstanton,  another  to  Swafhani,  anJ 
10  Holii  ij  acres  in  30  ol  all  the  corn  sown,  were 
year  put  in  by  the  drill. 
J,  In  179a  Mt.  Bbv  AN  had  made  some  experiments  vrith 
look's  drill,  with  DutKET'b,  and  with  ihc  drill-roller, 
1^  at  that  time  much  prei'crrcil  the  last. 

i8oi.     From  1792  to  this  time  he  has  had  no  drilling  ; 
at  thi*  year  began  again. 

Mr.  BcvAN,  in  1800.  had  six  acres  of  wheat  drilled 

1  nine  inches,  in  the  middle  of  50  acres )  44  put  in  with 

le  Norfolk  dtill-rollcr.     Those  six  .icres  were  mildewed, 

and  the  44  tjuite  bright.     The  drilled  appeared  also  very 

Inlcrior  in  every  rcsped.     Mr.  Dav,  the  bailiff's  cxprcs- 

non  wat,  l/it  iroad-<ait  v;Ul  bcal  eul  and  out. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Sevan,  in  i8oa,  after  viewing 
^e  very  fine  and  clean  crops  at  Holkham,  he  uid  that  he 
liad  for  some  ye:irs  been  in  doubt  upon  ihc  question; 
^  hail  tried  it  several  times,  but  tiie  result  wag  not  fa- 
vourable :  hut  this  year  having  been  desired  by  Mr.  CoK& 
to  give  it  another  trial,  he  had  done  it,  and  the  barley 
NORFOLK-]  A  a  dnllcd 
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frilled  was  now  certainly  superior  to  ihe  bRmWast. 
neighbour  Fo^vell,  of  Gastrop,  drills  «vcry  thing. 
-  Mr.  FowELL,  of  Snetterton,  has  i)rilli;(]  all  his  hna  fef 
twelve  years,  and  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  husbandry  to  the  broad^cait ;  not  only  i 
yieUing  saperiur  produfls,  but  also  in  being  chu 
he  lays  much  stress  on  saving  tillage,  putting  in  bis  it 
and  pease  on  sta^c  furrows  scarified  r  this  is,  tiowet 
dearly  applicable  CO  the  broad- cast.  He  wilt  not  by  ny 
means  admit  that  ihe  scuffle,  or  the  one-horse  plongb,  wi5 
bury  seed-harley  at  so  equal  a  depth  as  the  drill.  In  Snet- 
terton there  arc  five  farmers :  fotjr  have  drills  ;  the  fifik  ii 
rsinali  one,  for  whom  Mr.  Fowell  drills.  They  Ian 
come  about  to  this  husbandry  within  iwo  or  three  1 
ffom  seeing  Mr.  Fowell'S  crops.  In  Harfhara  the 
some  drilling.  Mr,  Goock,  at  Qiicdcnham,  1 
In  Illington  there  are  two  farmers,  and  both  are  d 
In  Little  Hockliam  one,  Mr.  Kittom,  and  heilTiUi 
and  scarifies  a  stale  furiow  for  barley.  At  Wriby  d 
farmers;  and  two,  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Bowles,  « 
very  well.     At  Gastrop,  Mr.  Fowell  drills  all. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henton,  at  Nortliwold,  has  inadcK 
interesting  comparisons:   on  a  mixed  loain  he  ^ 
twelve  inches,  with  Cook's  drill,  one  bushel,  foori^iu 
and  half  a  pint  per  acje;    bntad-casi  one  bashel  5 
quarts.     Hand-hoed  the  drills  thrice:  weeded  the  b 
cast.     The  former  produced  44  buihcli  two  quntt ;  d 
latter,  38  bushels  iS  quarts:  weight  of  the  drilled 6sl 
2  oz.  per  bushel ;  of  the  broad-cast,  61  lb. 

He  drilled  barley  at  13  inches,  and  hoed  in  clover  II 
2  j  days  after :   the  crop  better  than  broad-cati,  and  ll 
clover  took  well ;  which,  however,  is 
oflcQ  fails  thus  put  in. 


VRt  drilled^  ttiraips  were  at  least  eqaad  to  those  sown 

bfoM-cast* 

Dr.  HiNTON  does  not  drill  spring  cora»  as  it  is  not  a 
pmAloe;  eaccept  out  of  course,  on  account  of  the  seeds, 
whichfwill  not  do  indriHed  crops :  has  been  tried  hj  othen,- 
and. the*  crops  fadIM';  but  for  winter  corn,  better  tbaik 
bMd-tast  on  satidy  loams;  but  it  wiD  not  do  on  strewn j^ 
wliait'iDib  as  a  general  pra£tice. 
•  -Itfr.'SABtERy  atWinboroughy  whosesoil  is  a  wet  loam 
00  li^ day  bottom,  which  requires  draining,  does  not  drill, 
afe  tie  thinks  his  land  too  stiff  and  difficult  for  it ;  but  dib- 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Salter,  on  the  drill  hus. 
banldff,'  aikl  inquiring  how  far  it  could  be  made  ap- 
pfilaMfr  to  his  diffidult  land  (note,  however,  diat  he 
bw  several  fields,  the  surface  of  which  is  an  unquestion- 
ed tddd^  upon  a  strong  mider-stratum,  yet  called  strong' 
band  fidds),  he  garie  it  decidedly  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
WonU  not  do:  yet  he  understands  drilling,  and  has  prac- 
tiaed  it  at  SnarehiN.  He  appealed  to  his  vast  crops  of  dib- 
bled wheat,  and  immense  ones  of  barley,  this  year,  i8o9f 
procnisittg  nine  or  ten  coombs  an  acre  of  the  former,  and 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  more  of  the  latter,  and  demanded 
whether  drilling  could,  or  did  any  where  beat  them*?  A 
lespejbbie  party  of  Norfolk  farmers  were  preseflf,  and 
two  drillers  among  them,  but  they  were  silent,  arid  all" 
equally  struck  with  the  uncommon  crops  we  wore  then 
ezamtnmg. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  at  Gorget,  is  upon  a  most 
uidtind  ^rp  flmty  gravel ;  red  graveb  are  usually  good 
soils,  but  his  are  blackish,  from  a  mixture  of  black  sand ; 
neariy  the  worst  of  all*  soils :  on  this  land  he  drills  tUmipt 
at  eighteen  inches ;  also  oats  at  nine  inclies ;  pease  at  nine 
and  twelve ;  and  once  he  tried  wheat. 

A  a  2  Mr. 
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tr.|iAir.  McKHiHCxIrilk  his  poor  gravels  witli  his  bar- 

KlOw-4]rill.    I  viewed  Ms  turnips  at  eighteen  inches :  a  icrj 

Pngnlar  and  well  executed  crop. 

Mr.  Hakt,  of  BiUiiigford,  in  iSoa,  drilled  tunHfc  at 

'  Kx  inches,  coiling  up  in  pan  of  tlie  field  cvciy  odier  ton, 
and  in  pan  cuiiing  away  iwo  rows  and  leaving  one:  pan 
also  broad-easi,  for  compati&on;  done  with  Cook's  au> 
tfhine,  and  part  hone-hoed  with  his  tools  i  part  with  k^-i 
MuKNiN'c^' expanding  iioe-plough.  Last  year  lied; 
nil  his  barley,  and  it  answered  better  tliao  the  hroai)-c 
and  this  year  all  his  corn  is  drilled,  except  (lie  aUca^ 
these  drill  rolled,  a  praflicc  preliy  general  here:  buC^ 
small  farmers  dibble. 

It  is  gradually  coming  in  around  Dereham,  and  dib 
rather  going  oui,  for  want  of  dependence  on  the  drg 

I  viewed  Mr.  Collison's  larin  at  East  Bilncy,  i 
found  several  crops  drilled,  wlHch  made  a  verv  &ae  appear- 
ance :  one  field  of  wheat  by  d\e  barn  promises  to  prothice 
ten  coombs  an  acre;  some  barley  also  very  fine,  and 4 
crops  in  general  clean  :  all  ai  nine  inclics,  and  the  v 
horsc-hocd  tlirice ;  barky  twice  if  no  seeds,  hut  with  ill 
noc  at  all,  as  ihe  sce^ls  are  covered  by  the  harrow  « 
follows  Che  drill:  Mr.  Coi-Lisox.  however,  has  In 
hoed  in  some  seeds,  mid  did  twt  fait  He  drills  scvenH 
ten  pecks  of  setd-barley.  Mr.  Collison  prefer 
very  mnch:  he  fvrmi  his  bnds  to  be  worked  at  a  i 
of  the  drill,  the  horse  walking  only  in  the  furrui^ 
and  (he  same  in  horse-hoeing ;  a  point  he  justly  e 
essential  for  aH  heavy  or  tickllsJi  land.  I  put  the  qui 
lion  home  to  an  inCelHgent  bbourer  who  has  worked  4O 
years  on  the  farm,  and  he  assured  me  iliat  if  he  hadi 
farm  of  his  own,  he  would  drill  all  the  wheat,  and 
hone-hoe  it  likewise,  for  when  land  is  bound  in  ibc 
tpnng,  to  bleak  the  surface  makes  the  plaals  grow  well ; 
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but  as  to  drilling  barley  he  spoke  very  doubtfully,  but 
said  it  was  less  liable  to  be  laid:  and  in  a  dry  time  it 
comes  best  drilled. 

Drilling  on  light  lands  wliich  are  laid  flat,  is  no  difficult 
operation,  but  on  strong,  tenacious,  clung  soils,  it  is  no 
such  very  easy  matter,  without  much  attention.  The  Rer. 
Dixon  Hoste,  however,  at  Goodwiclc,  has  effe£led  it 
with  a  commendable  regularity :  one  method  he  praAises, 
is  that  6f  drilling  atfiwan  the  ridges ;  to  prepare  which  he 
sometimes  trench-ploughs. 

Drilling  is  very  little  praftised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich.  Mr.  Crow£  had  a  machine  of  Mr.  CooK% 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Sill  is,  of  Hertford  Bridges,  but 
be  never  used  ir.  Mr.  Crowe  is  so  satisfied  of  the  use 
of  dibbling,  that  he  desires  nothing  better. 

Many  drills  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Thelton,  a  heavy  land 
distriA,  and  much  used  of  late. 

Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harleston,  drills  or  sets  all  his  com. 
Many  drills  in  Earsham  hundred ;  and  several  farmers  drifl 
(or  their  neighbours  at  as.  6d.  an  acre.  There  is,  how- 
ever, as  much  dibbling  as  ever ;  the  drilling  having  chiefly 
been  substituted  for  broad*  cast  sowing. 

Mr.  Burton,  ofLanglcy,  approves  much  of  drilling, 
and  has  seen  Cook*s  machine  beat  dibbling :  he,  however, 
does  not  drill  himself,  observing  that  he  is  absent  too  often. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Biliingford,  near  Scole,  drills  both 
wheat  and  barley,  he  has  three  fields  of  drilled  barley  this 
year,  with  part  broad-cast ;  and  the  latter  beats  in  all  three: 
liis  drilled  wheat  good,  and  he  prefen  the  drill  for  that 
crop  much  more  than  for  barley, 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  has  for  two  yeat^ 
drilled  almost  all  his  barley,  by  that  means  saving  one 
ploughing. 

Aaj  Nd 
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'  'u.JNo  drilling  in  Fleg  thai  I  could  licar  of  Very  \iule  is 
jpiowficlJ  and  South  WaUIiam,  but  it  is  coming  in,  ud 
iAr.  SvBLE  is  clear  that  it  will  spread. 

It  cannot  be  said  tliat  drilling  is  quite  unltnown  inilic 
jiundred  of  Happing,  but  1  heard  of  very  little,  lod  uv 
none :  a  man  last  year  (ravelled  with  a  drill,  for  driUti^ 
fit  2S.  6d.  an  acre,  and  some  farmers  employed  lum.  Some 
farmers  use  the  drill  roller. 

Very  liitlc  pra£liicd  about  North  Walshara.  Mr.  Mai- 
GATEsoN  approves  much  of  Cook's  drill.  Mr.  LoB- 
20CK,  ol  Lammas,  and  Mr  Repton,  of  Oxncad,  ate 
the  gnly  drillers  ;  ihcy  practice  it  mueh. 

Mr.  Palcrave,  of  Colclslial,  has  drilled  wheal,  bar. 
Icy,  and  oats,  for  17  yeari;  has  tried  four  and  a  half  and 
six  inch  rows,  but  ^ikIs  nine  the  best  for  all.  XllC  acril 
of  (he  husbandry  he  thinks  consists  in  the  cijual  deptli  U 
which  (he  seed  is  dcpoUicd,  and  were  (his  equally  cSe&ei, 
docs  not  conceive  there  would  be  any  ditfcrcnce  ia  the 
crops,  whether  put  in  by  dibbling,  drilling  or  brait 
cast. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Hcveringland,  has  drilled  moM  ofjl 
corn  for  three  years,  and  is  cleaily  convinced  of  the  e 
of  the  prai^ice,  and  determined  to  cootinue  it.  . 

Mr.  England,  of  Binliam,  has  drilled  all  tontj 
grain  (or  five  years  past,  and  is  perfedlly  saii&fied  with  d 
jira£licc;  nor  has  he  the  lea^t  doubt  of  the  supctioiuyd 
it  (0  the  broad-cast  method  ;  there  is  little  dibbliog  ia  h 
neighbourhood,  drilling  having  superseded  it. 

Mr.  R££V£,  of  W'ighion,  lias  been  2  driller  fctf  J 
years,  and  for  all  sorts  of  corn :  he  has  uo  doubc. 
makes  not  the  least  question  of  its  superiority  to  the  b 
cast  husbandry.  I  viewed  his  stubbles  with  singular  p 
sure,  and  a  more  beautiful  speflacle  of  clcanncu  I  neter* 
bcheU 
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beheld«-4ib8o)ately  and  poiittvely  clean ;  not  a  weed  to  be 
MOO  in  those  of  wheat,  oomroonly  so  foul. 

'  Mr.  M.  Hill  began  drilling  about  five  years  since, 
and  ever  since  fxraSised  it  as  his  general  system  ;  and  is 
dear  in  its  superiority,  for  every  tiling  except  barley9at  si^ 
iachet;  in  that  he  has  some  doubts.  He  has  tried  it  for 
tomtps,  but  none  at  present. 

Mr.  Hejiry  Blythe,  of  Bumham  Wcstgate,  hat 
4iiDed  every  sort  of  com  fur  twelve  years,  beginning  in 
<790  with  wheat,  and  has  continued  it  ever  since*  He  is 
"Well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this  husbandry. 
.  *Mr.  DuRSOATE,  of  Suininerfield,  who,  if  not  the 
greatest  farmer  in  Norfolk,  is  nearly  so,  drills  every  crop 
capoepC  tsmipt,  and  of  course  has  no  Joubt  of  the  su- 
perioiity  «f  the  method  to  the.  broad -cast  husbandry.  On 
his  strong  land  farm  at  Palgrave,  however,  the  drill  ia^oot 
ao  nntrersally  used  as  at  Summerfield,  Sedgfbrd,  and 
Docking. 

Mr.RisriTOK,  atThomham,  drilled  all  sorts  of  com, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  the  method  much  exceeding  the  broad- 
cast husbandry. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  was  one  of  the  first 
driHep  in  Norfolk :  he  began  the^  of  CooKVn>achine 
tixtnen  or  sevcmeen  yeaiH  ago,  and  has  continued  it  regu^ 
hrly  to  the  present  time,  keeping  three  machines  in  use. 
He  it  perfediy  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  drilling  to 
the  broad-cast  husbandry. 

Many  farmers  around  Houghton  drill  much  com,  and 
approve  of  it  exceedingly. ' 

Captain  Beacher,  at  Hillingdon,  drills  all :  the  prac- 
ticB  increases  much,  and  promises  to  be  univerMir.  - 

Mr.  BzcKj  of  Cattk  Riseing,  drills  largely,  and  has 
to  fer  snven  years:  tlie  hnAandry  meect  with  his  en* 

a  a  4  tire 
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tire  approbation.  I  viewed  some  of  bis  stnbblcs,  and  fooai 
them  very  clc^n  :  on  iih  sandiest  soils,  he,  however,  ilon 
not  drill,  because  he  cantioc  so  pu[  the  seed  in  dccpenoo^ 

Drilling  is  a  liiile  pradlised  about  I3awahatn,  aodn 
preferred  by  several   farmers. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Wailington,  driili  boih  barlev  aai 
wheat,  and  this  year  all,  except  on  strong  land,  and  bolt 
the  crops  a  great  deal  better  ihan  bioad-casi.  He  boa 
all )  thus  covering  the  seeds  amongst  bis  barley  ;  but  dxj 
do  not  take  quite  »)  well  as  in  the  common  way.  He  hots, 
at  the  expense  of  as.  6d.  lo  4s.  an  acre,  once,  and  n  clcir 
that  the  benefit  to  the  crop  is  very  great :  ha*  had  13  ID  I4 
coombs  an  acre,  of  barley. 

Mr,  Martin,  of  Tcitcohall,  this  year  dj-UleJ  190 
acres  of  barley  and  20  of  wheat ;  it  convinced  of  the  id> 
periority  to  the  broad-cast. 

Mr.  R.OCERSON,   of  Narborougb,  was  a  very  ] 
driller,  but  not  at  present. 

About  Wyinondham,  drilling  coming  in,  and  hath 
so  more  or  less  for  several  years.     Mr.  Wells,  c 
thel,  leiis  his  drill  by  the  acre.     Mr.  Church,  of  F 
don  Hall,  drilh  all. 

Mt-P*IEsT,  of  Bcttborpe,  drilled  largely  for  cigf 
nioc  years,  at  Shropham.  on  sand,  and  continues  ihc  pi 
lice  on  strong  land :  he  is  much  inclined  to  think  t 
is  a  superior  method  to  the  bcsi  broadK;aU.   He  hudi 
all  sorts  of  grain. 

Mr.  Twist,  of  Brelenham,  drilU  all  the  corn  beci 
except  rye  i  and  has  no  doubt  of  its  answeiing. 

O^jnT^"""-— Fron'  'bcse  notes  it  appears,    that,  a 
withstanding  some  failures,  and  probably  many  prcj 

ibe  drill  ci^ui;  b»  vcr?  complciel;  ctubliihed  i 
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in  West  Norfolk,  and  is  spreading  into  ihc  ottier  distri^ 
of  that  extensive  coamy.  The  success  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  very  flattering. 

B»i  there  is  one  singular  circumstance  which  should,  10 
Jar  as  Norfolk  only  is  concerned,  check  (he  unlimited 
panegyrics  sometimes  too  gcnerjlly  lieard  in  conversation, 
and  that  is,  there  being,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  but 
one  farm  (Mr.  HosTic's)  on  strong  or  clay  laml,  where 
this  praiflicc  is  thoroughly  introduced.  SufTolk  affords 
multitudes:  but  Norfolk  is  at  present  our  business;  and 
here  the  formers  on  strong  hrnJ,  hare  hiiheito  reje^ed  it. 
This  is  remarkable,  as  I  have  heard  some  very  able  dril- 
len  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  litis  husbandry  hat 
greater  merit  on  strong  than  on  light  land. 


DIBBLING. 

Mr,  BoRTONt  of  Langley,  remarked,  that  good  as  this 
'  pradlice  was  in  some  respe£ts  for  the  poor,  there  are  in- 
conveniences flowing  from  it.  Girls,  old  enough  for  ser- 
vice, are  kept  at  home  by  it.  Gleaning  is  their  employ* 
meni  in  harvest,  which  gives  them  idle  habits  in  ihc  fields 
then  dibbling  follows  i  and  the.  girls  lying  about  under 
liedgcs  with  the  men,  produces  the  natural  conseijucnccs 
on  their  manners;  bastardy  flourishes,  and  maid-servants 
are  uncommonly  scarce. 

Dibbling  flourishes  very  greatly  in  Flcg,  botli  wheat 
and  pease,  and  oats. 

Mr.  HoKNARQ  dibbles  part  of  Jiis  cropi,  and  sows 

part,  and  be  is  not  yet  convinced  iliat  the  dibbled  exceeds 

the  sown.     About  Ludhain,  and  through  a  great  part  of 

Happing,  it  is  not  so  general  at  in  FIcg.     About  North 

,  WaUbam  il  it  by  00  means  general,  except  for  pease. 

Mi. 
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Mr.  Petre,  of  VVescwkk,  puts  in  about  toOscMi 
wheat,  of  whkii  lie  sows  and  drills  8o>  and  dibbk»a(k1 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tiiurnitig,  makes  the  same  obifl 
valion  on  the  ill  ufTciflsof  dibhling  as  Mr.  BuRTON. 
great  girls  Jo  not  drop  so  well  as  children,  nor  is  ifte  w< 
so  well  done  as  formerly :  they  now  drop  bctwem  ' 
foK-fioger  and  thumb,  which  is  much  inleiJor  todoinj 
Wlween  ihc  fure  and  middle  liiiger. 

DibUing  is  common  around  Wighton.  lor  wbcai  3 
pea&c;  and  Mr.  R££v£  thinks  it  a  great  improMm 
upon  tlie  broad-cast  husbandry,  but  iliat  diilliag  it  a  si 
iiirthcr. 

There  is  at  Snettisham  laucli  dJhhling,  pease  aad  wh 
on  £ag;  and  Mr.  STtLEMAn  thinks  it  t)e?er  will 
abandoned,  as  there  are  seasons  tiiat  do  not  suit  driiltng. 

In   Marshland,    (he   prafiicc  obtain:  every  where  faf 
wheat  on  clover,  and  some  on  clean  stubbles  ;   lOS.  6d. 
acre.     It  increases. 

Pradlised  about  Downham,  and  with  good  succea.- 
Mr.  Saffory  dibbles  all   he  can,  and  thinks  it  a  greil 
icDprovemeni. 


SECT.  XXII. — ON    THE  NORFOLK   ARASLE  STK 
TEM. 

For  (he  last  four  or  five  and  thirty  yean  that  I 
cxajniocd  West  Norfolk  witli  the  eye  of  a  brtner, 
change  in  the  tillage  system  has  not  been  great.  At  AiC 
period  the  course  was,  (.Turnips;  2,  Barley;  3.  Gi 
ibr  two,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  three  years  ;  4.  Wbtie-ooni 
on  the  better  soils  wheat ;  on  others,  rye,  &c.  Tbr  ool^ 
cbuge  that  has  occurred  has  been  in  the  grasses:  ibe  v*« 
na(ioa» 


ruti<m»  ^ich  I  beUere  fint  took  phce  from  forty  Id  fifty 
ycanagOy  was  shortening  the  daration,  fit>cn>chnBe  ycatp 
to  two:  in  both  caKS  giving^  what  roay  be  called  a  |>aaard 
fidlow  the  last  year,  by  a  half-ploughing,  soon  after  Mid- 
fomoier.  Above  thirty  years  ago,  1  contended,  both  kt 
iprint  and  in  conversation,  against  it,  but  was.beU  cheap 
for  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  thepniD^ 
<icc.  I  have  lived,  however,  to  see  this  diange  also  in  a 
freat  measure  take  place  amongst  the  best  fimners,  who 
nofw  give  only  one  ploughing  far  the  winter  coui,  wbei* 
dMr  wheat  or  tares ;  or  in  die  spring  for  pease.  TJut 
it  it  an  improvement,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  argo- 
loeiic  ior  it,  fojonded  on  the  invention  of  ^ie  drill-xdler, 
and  on  the  introdu£lion  of  the  drill-plough,  it  good,  but 
HOC  singular,  as  the  praAice  of  dibbling  is  likewise  fir 
aaore  adapted  to  a  whole  than  to  a  broken  iucrow:  and  for 
broad-cast  common  sowing,  .if  we  are  able  to  cover  the 
leed  by  harrowing  on  stiff  soils,  once  ploughed,  assusedly 
ibe  same  praAice  might  be  better  folk>wed  on  sand.  The 
odier  reason  for  the  former  system,  speair-grass  gcttii^ 
••bead  in  a  layer,  is  quite  inadmissible:  for  I  must  agcer 
entirely  with  Mr,  Overman,  that  no  weeds,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  not  carried  by  the  wind,  will  ht/mmJ  in  a 
layer,  if  they  were  not  /eft  there. 

The  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  crop  put 
in  upon  layers,  are  neither  great,  sior  are  they  peculiar  to 
Norfolk:  the  principal  one  is  taking  pease  .<ki  die  'fla^ 
and  then  the  wheat,  ice.  an  admirable  ^stem,  which  has 
jkmg  beesi  pradUsed  by  good  farmers  in  Sufiblk,  and  I 
believe,  earlier  still  in  Kent.  Mr.  PuRDis'tcubstisnticMi 
of  tares,  holds  on  the  same  principle.  Cantidering  the 
very  great  value  of  white^^ea  straw,  v^  got  as  sheep 
food  (no  where  better  understood  than  in  Kaat)  these  is 
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no  husbandry  better  adapted  to  a  sheep-ftrm,  thin  (Mt  of 
pc3$c  or  tares  preceding  the  wlieai  crop. 

A  great  and  a  very  imponani  change  hai,  liowcre^ 
taken  place  in  the  application  of  crops  to  sheep  ioitcad  of 
bullocki  and  cows.  Formerly  the  fanners  cansumtd  madk 
of  their  straw  by  cattle ;  now  the  best  tread  it  all  inl> 
dung. 

Sheep  are  the  main  grazing  stock,  and  no  more  catdl 
kept  than  for /r/oi/iVi^,  not  eating  straw,  while  feeding  a 
oil-cake,  £cc.  This  is  an  iinpoTtant  change,  which  lut 
had  considerable  elFcd),  and  has  depended  not  a  little  AM 
the  introdii<5lion  of  South  Down  stteep. 

The  grand  objct^  in  the  whole  system,  is  the  singulv 
steadiness  with  which  the  farmen  of  West  Norfolk  bjff . 
adhered  to  the  well-grounded  antipathy  to  taking  Iwoctvft 
of  white  corn  in  succession;  this  is  talked  of  ebcwben^ 
but  no  where  §o  sieadilv  adiiercd  to  as  in  this  distrid.  Ik: 
is  this  maxim  which  has  picservrid  the  efhi5t  of  iheir  n 
on  thin-skinned  wheat  lands,  in  such  a  manner  tbai  thK 
distrid  continues  highly  produflive,  under  an  almoft  n 
gulaiiy  increasing  rent,  for  more  than  6o  years,  or  tbifl 
leases,  each  of  3i  ;  and  by  means  of  which  great  i 
have  been  marled  a  second,  and  even  a  ihiitl  timC)  wilt 
much  advantage.  \ 

This  system  has  been  that  to  which  the  title  of  tftrftlk 
husbandry  has  been  long,  and  is  now  peculiarly  appro^ 
prialed  ;  and  by  no  means  ilic  management  of  the  rtif 
rich  distrifi  of  East  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  is  naiuraUy 
among  ihc  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  conseqtjemly  where 
the  merit  of  the  farmer  must  be  of  an  inferior  ttunp: 
barley  there  very  generally  follows  wheat ;  an  incorre^ 
husbandry,  deserving  no  praise,  'J'hc  celebrity  of  ti 
county  in  general  was  not  lieard  of,  till  the  vast  tiiipn>*e>>  ' 
mcnts  of  heaths,  wastes,  ihccp-walks,  and  warrens,  by 
caclosurci 
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•ncloiarfft  ^^'^  marling  took  place  from  (he  exertions  of 
Mr.  Alien,  of  Lyng  House,  Lord  Townshend,  aiid 
Mr.  MoRLEY,  which  were  in  the  first  thirty  yean  of  the 
preceding  century.  They  were  liappiiy  imitated  by  many 
Others  ;  an  cxcelleni  system  ol  management  introduced,  and 
inch  improvcmenis  wrought,  that  estates  whicli  wcrehcre- 
Ipfore  too  insignificant  to  be  known,bcC3mcob|c(95  of  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  capital.  The  fame  of  Norfolk  gradually 
expanded,  and  the  husbandry  of  the  county  celebrated, 
before  East  Norfollc  was  heard  of  beyond  the  conversation 
e£  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 

Without  a  continuance  of  cautious  management  and 
persevering  exertions,  West  Norfolk  would  again  become 
the  reiideiKc  of  poverty  and  labbits.  i.et  the  meadows  be 
inprovcd)  irrigation  praflised  wherever  it  is  appiicahle ; 
tbe  remaining  wastes  cultivated,  and  this  district  will  be- 
come a  garden. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  considers  the  pnQice  of  Eau 
Korfolk  as  alone  dearrving  the  title  of  Nerfeli  husbandry, 
mentions  40  or  50  bullocks,  on  turnips,  as  a  matter  of 
exultation.  In  1768,  1  registered  the  fad,  thai  Mr. 
Mallet,  of  Dumon,  had  280  bullocks  fatting  on  tur- 
nips, oo  a  farm  ahnosE  wholly  arable. 

This  ingenious  writer  appears,  in  various  passages  of 
his  work,  to  consider  East  Norfolk  as  deserving  the  most 
attrniiou.  In  this,  I  am  sorrv  that  I  must  differ  from  him 
greatly;  and  1  think,  that  had  he  ruided  aa  (he  other 
lide  of  the  county,  he  would  have  adopted  a  diHerent 
opinion  himself. 

"  In  West  Norfolk,  no  general  pbn  of  majugement 
has  yet  {1780)  taken  place."  "  Viewing  the  Mate  of 
husbandry  in  West  Norfolk  coUcftivcly,  it  is  much  be- 
neath that  of  East  Norfolk."  In  West  Norfolk,  the  mou 
steady  and  regular  plan  of  management  had  then,  and  for 
many 
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many^  yean  taken  place,  (li:it  was  to  be  found  in  ihv 
BiagdoiT) ;  and  at  rfiat  time,  probably,  for  the  tot!,  the 
be«.  It  is  to  be  regTcricd,  iliat  »o  very  able  a  writer  did 
not  examine  it  wiih  more  attention. 

Theie  are  some  circumniances  in  the  husbandry  of  Flej, 
&c.  which  deserre  aiicntion,  before  the  merit  of  it  can  be 
dtily  oppreciatcd.  ist.Tbcsoil  is  certainly  amongsiihcfineit 
in  tlie  kingdom,     aJ,  They  are  within  reach  ofmarle.by 
water  catriogc,  to  every  part  of  lhcdisiri£t,  comprehendinj 
besides  the  Flegs,  the   hundrcih  of  Happing,    Tumtcj 
Bbw&clil,  ant!  ^ouih  WaUbam :  and  they  havct  in  atU 
tion,  great  plenty  of  a  fine  c1.iv  marie  for  variation,  under 
many  pans  of  the  whole.     3U,  They  have  an  enonnod 
quantity  of  mar^h  and   fen,  and   low  rough  waste,  xfll 
rushy  grounds,  which  yields  a  very  considerable  bulkd 
coarse  hay  and  rushes,  with  which  to  make  yard-dangi  tif 
well  as  to  support  great  herds   of  cattle.     Examine  tll^ 
map,  and  it  will  appear  that  near  half  the  di^iri  A  is  manh* 
fen,  and  water.     'I'hcse  are  circumstances  so  favounble  ■ 
the  arable  pert  of  the  country,  that  I  am  more  surpriMl^ 
their  produfls  are  so  small,  than  that  they  are  so  great.    IIP 
discourse  with  Mr.  HoR?iARD,Df  Ludham,  on  two  yuM^ 
layers,  he  said,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recoorsc  to  ihet^* 
for  since  the  sea,  eight  or  ten  ycin  ago,  broke  throng 
the  Marram  banks,  and  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  mani 
banks, destroying  the  rushes  and  coarse  fodder,  it  has  mad 
a  diB^ereiice  lo  liim  of  60  to  70  luadt  per  annum  of  rnsht 
that  were  four  feci  high  r  now  he  has  none,  and  thcrefortP 
must  leave  hisbycrs  two  years  tor  want  of  manure.  WTjjl* 
advantages  has  West  Norfolk  to  be  contracted  10  snch  ft 
circumiance  I 

View   the  two  distti£l<   in   another  light:     I  1 
cciva  that  no  farmers  In  England  wouM  make  more  o^ 
West  Norfolk,  than  those  of  the  district  a£tiul)y  make* 
present 
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pTttent.  But  I  have  littk  doubt  that  East  Xe&t  and  Itb 
#f  Tbanet  men,  would  make  aa  per  cent*  at  leaat^l  aiore 
of  Eatt  NtufcUi  dian  is  at  fyresent  made  by.  die  occapien: 
thty  woold  not  be  long  before  they  shewed  what  beans 
woold  do  in  such  a  soil. 

IMPftOVEMENT. 
'  In  diseoiirse  with  Mr.  BiHcham,  at  Hackfbrd»  6n  Ae 
pflMid'benefit  of  tillage,*'  and  the  efieft  6f  tlie  landlords 
restiainingtfaeh' tenants  from  breaking  up  gnisi«-land ;  lieas» 
serted  itWafaA,  of  which  he  had  not  tFie  leas^donbty 
^  Aeit'tmagev  well  managed/ would  support  as  much-Hve-^ 
stock  dn  the  seeds,  turnips  and  straw,  as  the  same  btnJt 
would  do  all  under  grass ;  consequently,  the  com  is  att 
gain  to  the  public.  lam  certain  it  would :  he  spoke  of 
mbderate  pasture,  that  keeps  two  beasts  of  40  stoneper  acre 
in  summer. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  Earsham  hun« 
dred»  in  twenty  years.  The  number  of  horses  much  fes. 
sened,  by  not  ploghing  so  often  for  barley ;  scarifying  in<^ 
stead  of  it,  and  even  putting  that  crop  in  on  one  eanh.— - 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Sharston»  has  even  trusted  to  scarifying  only, 
and  thus  got  the  best  barley  on  his  farm. '  Besides  this 
praAice,  general  management  is  better;  and  far  more 
weeding  done  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Thurtell  is  clear,  that  in  five  and  twenty  yean 
past,  the  general  average  produce  is,  at  least,  one-fourth 
more,  probably  one -third. 

Mr.  Ferrier,  of  Hemsby,  is  sure,  that  in  husbandry 
diere  is  great  improvement  in  30  years.  The  seeds  were 
dien  left  three  yean ;  and  they  did  not  raise  half  the 
com  that  is  produced  now.  Summer*fallows  were  com<^ 
mon  then ;  now,  no  such  thing  known,  unless  by  chance, 
when  no  manure  for  turnips. 

Mr.  Stble,  of  South  Walsham,  is  ckar  di^f  husban- 
dry 
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dry  is  much  improved  of  bie  years:  lumnKr-fallowingf 
heretofore  so  common,  ii  cjiiltedoilc  away,  yci  tlic  land 
cleaner.     Small  trifling  enclosures   arc   tlirown    togethi 
the  hedges  and  pollards  grubbed,  and  the  sun  and  air  a 
nitteJ.     Dibbling  hw  spread  very  grcaily. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  of  CuLtishal,    has  no  doubt  of  t 
improvemenc  thac  has  taken  place  in  17  years  i  every  thim 
w  better  done,  and  business  carried  on  with  more  a 
lion:  drilling  is  spreading,  and  dibbling  increased. 

Mr.   Parmenter,  of  Ayle&ham,  has   not  the 
doubt  of  husbandry  being  greatly  improved:  morcfandii 
cuUivalion,  and  a  greater  expense  in  manuring*  aade 
other  article  bestowed. 

Mr.  Styi-EMAcj  h^s  improved  hisRingstead  farm  fnitfr^ 
55.  to  15s.  an  acre.     A  farm  in  Sneiiisham,  which  heha(  I 
let,  from  lis.   in  1783,  to  lys.  in  1798  ;     and  has  la 
out,  improved,  built,  and  let  seven  farms,  ai  a  very  c 
siderahle  Improvement;  and  thiti  he  considers  as  the  inoi 
proEcable  object  of  a    genileoiaii's  husbandry.     I  v 
leveral  of  lus  new  farms,  and  found  the  buildings  on  a  i; 
tional  scale  ;  so  small,   yet    tonvenicnl,  that  the  t 
was  no  formidable  objcifiion,  even  for  small  farms, 
has  also  accommodated  several  tradesmen  in  tlic  vjlb; 
with  closes  of  land  for  their  horse  or  cow,  f&r  which  ti 
are  glad  to  give  a  very  high  rent,  even  to  3I.  an  aci« :  ihtt 
should  universally  be  done  ;  and  to  the  poor  also,  tboogh 
at  a  lower  rent. 

This  gentleman  lias  no  doubt  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
vicinity  being  much  improved  in  20  yean,  exclusive  of 
new  inclosures:  the  crops  were  then  disfigured  by  wccdi^ 
but  now,  every  man  is  ashamed  to  have  such  teea  on  IlJS;| 
farm :  drilling  and  dibbling  have  done  much. 

Mr.  Safforv,  of  Downham,  lias  no  doubt  of  hus- 
bandry bcbg  much  improved  in  20  years  ;  tliey  plough 
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better^  manure  more,  and  have  carried  all  rough  banks 
and  hills  on  to  their  fields. 

Upon  the  heavy  lands  of  Goodwick  and  the  vicinity, 
husbandry  is  very  little  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  the  husbandry  around  Waterden 
has  wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  attri- 
butes it  chiefly  to  drilling,  and  the  various  conversations 
which  have  taken  place  upon  that  topic.  Another  essen- 
tial point,  is  the  increase  of  sheep ;  cows  much  lessened, 
aod  consequently  fewer  turnips  being  drawn  for  them :  if 
the  two  greatest  blood-suckers  of  an  arable  farm  are  to  be 
named  (I  use  Mr.  Hill's  terms),  they  are  a  dairy  of 
cows,  and  the  sale  of  lambs  from  a  merely  breeding  flock. 

Mr.  Fowell,  of  Snetterton,  a  very  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving cultivator,  is  clear  that  the  husbandry  of  all  that 
vicinity  is  much  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years ^;  for 
besides  the  introduflion  of  drilling,  the  rotation  is  im- 
proved. At  that  time,  if  their  seeds  laid  two  years,  they 
took  two  crops  after  them ;  a  pradtice  of  some  few  now; 
but  the  better  farmers,  never  more  than  one.  Less  tillage 
is  now  given,  yet  the  crops  greater ;  and  they  are  much 
improved  in  better  exertions ;  in  hand- weeding,  &c. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Watton,  has  no  doubt  of  husban- 
dry, in  general,  being  very  much  improved  in  20  years ; 
in  almost  every  circumstance. 
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NO  person  can  have  been  in  Norfolk  wiihout 
perceiving,  that  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy 
county  has  very  little  to  boast.  No  where  are  rncadswf 
and  pastures  worse  managed :  in  all  part$  of  the  county  kc 
see  them  over-run  with  all  sorts  of  sponiancous  ruUinlit 
bushes,  briars,  rushes:  the  water  stagnant :  ant-hi 
merous :  in  a  won],  leii  in  a  state  of  nature,  by 
willingly  make  all  so rr»  of  exertions  lo  render  their 
land  clean,  rich  and  prudui^VIve.  To  make  many 
would  be  useless,  for  through  nine-tenths  of  the 
they  would  consist  of  disgusting  repetitions— the  nn 
uhjefls  continually  recurring,  to  be  condenineJ  io  thean 
terms. 

ImpTovtment. — It  is,  however,  with  great  pleasure  thu 
have  it  in  my  power  to  mcMiinn  under  (his  head,  one  of  the 
most  original  discorcries  [foj-  such  I  esteem  it,  la  conii 
,  with  many  cxcellEnt  cultivators)  tliai  I  have  any  wiiere 
with  in  the  improvement  of  grass-land.  Mr.  Saltkk, 
Winborough,  near  Dereham,  upon  his  large  fann  0 
above  8oo  acres,  found  3  or  4JD0  acres  of  old  meadows  O* 
lircly  poisoned  by  spiings,  which,  from  every  sort  of  im- 
pediment that  negleifl  could  cause,  had  formed  bogs  ami 
moory  bottoms,  famous  for  rotting  sheep  and  miriag  cows; 
with  blackthoi  ns  and  olhcr  rulibish  spread  over  large  tnSit. 
Mis  tirsi  operations  were,  to  grub  and  clear  the  land,  and 
open  all  ditches  to  the  d;pih  of  four  or  five  feet,  and 
to  cut  open  drains  in  almost  every  dircdion  for  laying 
tbcm  dry  -,   burning  the  canh,  and  spreading  die  asbe* 
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on  the  ground  :  so  far,  all  Vfzs  no  more  than  cofnmafi  gdcd 
husbandry  ;  but  he  applied  a  thought  entirely  his  own :  as 
he  found  that  the  flinty  gravel,  marie,  and  other  eafthsy 
but  especially  the  gravel,  was  very  beneficial  to  the  her- 
bage, he  thought  of  sowing  winter  tares  and  white  clover 
upon  the  places  wherever  any  earth  was  spread,  or  aihy 
other  operation  had  laid  bare  the  surface,  harrowing  in 
chose  seeds.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  of  these 
crops  growing:  the  success  has  been  uncommonly  great; 
for  the  land  thus  sown  not  only  has  given  large  and  very 
profitable  crops  of  hay,  but  has  also  received  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  herbage;  the  cover  and  shade  of  Ac 
tares,  so  beneficial  to  all  land,  mellowed  the  surface,  and 
teemed  to  draw  up  as  well  as  prote£l  such  of  the  old  plants 
as  received  improvement  from  the  manure,  and  exhibited 
a  much  superior  fleece  of  grass  to  any  spots  where  this 
singular  management  had  not  taken  place.  So  that  nothing 
can  be  clearer,  on  viewing  this  large  traft  of  meadow^ 
than  the  superiority  of  the  improvement  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  the  tares :  the  cfFe£l  of  the  manure  is  much  ac- 
celerated and  rendered  greater.  The  idea  is  certainly  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  the  grass-lands  of  the  kingdom,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  improving  by  the  addition  of  chalk, 
marie,  clay,  loam,  sand  or  gravel :  40  loads  an  acre  of 
any  of  these  bodies  will  much  improve  coarse  or  wet,  or 
moory  grass-lands ;  and  then  to  add  tares  secures  an  im- 
mediate profit,  and  makes  the  manure  work  much  sooner 
and  more  powerfully.  He  sows  some  so  late  as  die  mid- 
dle of  May.  An  idea  here  strikes  me,  which  I  shall  ven- 
mre  to  add ;  that  if  I  was  to  scarify  any  mossy,  hide- 
bound or  poor  pastures,  &c.  it  should  be  with  a  drill  sca- 
rifier, drilling  in  winter  tares  by  every  tooth  of  the  scari- 
fier, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  tares  would  take  weU» 
and  ttkSt  a  considerable  improvementy  even  widxnit  ma- 
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During.  Mr.  Salter  has  praSised  the  tare  hosbandry 
on  meadows  for  lO  years,  but  his  first  beginning  was  17 
years  ago,  at  Ellingham :  the  cockchafer-grubs  had  de> 
stroyed  a  part  of  a  meadow ;  he  harrowed  in  tares  and  seeds, 
and  the  success  was  great. 

Tare-seed  running  short,  he  this  year  sowed  pease  and 
oats  mixed  on  some  spots,  and  they  do  well ;  and  this  hus- 
bandry he  pursues,  whether  he  intends  mowing  or  pastur- 
ing. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  if  making  known  this  sing^ 
discovery  had  been  the  whole  result  of  examining  die 
county,  the  Board  would  not  have  failed  in  the  objed  ci 
ordering  the  distrift  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  Bev an's  arable  sand,  at  Riddlesworth,  joining  to 
his  low  boggy  meadows,  gave  him  the  power  of  carting 
sand  down  hill  at  an  easy  expense ;  and  thus  he  improved 
some  parts  of  those  meadows  to  great  ttkSt :  from  100  10 
150  loads  an  acre  were  spread  at  the  expense  of  4I.  or5l. 

£.    s.   d. 

A  team  of  five  horses,  30  loads  a  day,  and  1 

wear  and  tear  -  -         -  J  o  la    o 

Driver  -  -  -  -016 

Filling,  at  2d.  -  -  -  050 

o  19    0 


1802.  It  lias  answered  very  greatly :  these  meads  were 
then  not  capable  of  irrigation,  but  one  meadow  has  since 
been  watered,  and  the  water  has  taken  much  greater  eScSt 
on  account  of  the  sanding,  than  if  that  operation  had  not 
been  performed.  The  sand  has  all  been  laid  on  the  most 
boggy  meadows. 

U*hcre  is  a  great  range  of  meadow  and  marsh  all  the 
way  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth.  Those  at  Thorpe  arc 
very  good,  and  let  at  50$.  an  acre  ^  but  at  Wliitliughaai 
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they  are  neglcfled^  and  therefore  only  20s.  At  Sarling* 
ham  are  boggy  marshes,  and  to  Buckcnham  ferry,  Rock- 
land and  Cautley,  they  are  in  a  bad  state,  ^wanting  much 
improvement,  by  draining  and  embankii^,  and  clearing 
from  rubbish ;  these  are  not  more  that  8s.  an  acre.  To 
Reedham  better,  and  let  at  aos.  At  Langley  there  are 
600  acres  newly  enclosed,  let  at  las.  but  will  soon,  from 
the  improvements  introducing  by  Mr.  Burton,  steward 
to  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp  Proctor,  be  much  ad- 
vanced. A  circumstance  not  uncommon  was  found  here : 
a  great  range  of  marsh,  but  with  no  safe  means  of  com* 
munication  with  it.  Mr.  Burton  made  a  solid  road 
banked  and  gravelled,  above  half  a  mile  long,  so  traced  as 
to  communicate  with  all  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp's 
allotment :  a  great  and  most  useful  work,  equally  well 
imagined  and  executed.  Five  miles  of  banking  against  the 
river,  &c.  are  also  made :  part  drained  by  mills,  and  part 
by  sluices.  From  Langley  to  Yarmouth  the  manhes  are 
good ;  all  20s.  and  upwards,  and  some  to  30s. 

At  Dawling  and  Gestwick  Colonel  Buller  has  from 
7  to  800  acres  of  pasture,  which  he  esteems  worth  30s. 
an  acre,  but  let  at  about  20s.  Some  is  let  by  Mr.  Couss« 
MAKER,  a  reaction  of  the  writer,  at  30s.  to  36$. 

At  Tasborough,  between  Wymondham  and  Stratton, 
some  very  fine  well-drained  meadows,  with  a  fertile  as- 
pefi. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  classes  with  the  very  few 
in  Norfolk,  that  have  made  any  considerable  exertions  in 
the  improvement  of  permanent  gross ;  he  has  converted 
200  acres,  which  were  rough,  moory,  and  of  small  value, 
into  a  tra£t  which  does  credit  to  his  husbandry.  He  cut 
off  the  springs  which  poisoned  them  from  the  adjoining 
htUs,  by  outside  fences,  acting  as  drains,  which  worked 
avast  improvement:  moved  great  quantities  of  eaitb   in 
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levelling  inequaliiies,  to  the  depth  of  five  fed,  to  free  ifas 
land  from  water.     Uiidcr-c! rained  (o  a  very  great  amount 


The  soil  moorv 
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gravel ;   part  of  it  bog. 


Kent  upon  ti  t 


his  prcdecestar  Ui  15  acres  for   5I.  a    yeai,  deal;  of  aU 
town  charges,  and  at  that   rent  rlicy  were  flung  up,  and 
let  to  another  |)erson  at  the  same  rent.     Ai  present  these 
worst  parts  graze  bullocks  well,  and  are  vcrv  vjtualik 
budi.     These  works,  which  were  only  prcparaiorv  ton- 
rJous  other  articles  of  good  managenient,  cost  him,  over  1 
large  part  of  the  traft,  lol.  an  acre.     Icisnoeaiy  maaer 
lo  dwell  sufficieniiy  on  exertions  of  this  son,  in  a  couutf -^ 
where  they  are  so  rare:  the  ctfons  of  year^  and  ilie  ex>  ■ 
pense  of  thousands  to  the  improver,  are  dispatched  in  (II 
few  lines — hut  let  those  who  best  know  the  dehcicncjt  of'l 
the  county,  estimate  such  works  as  Uiey  deserve,  and  bolfM 
in  due  honour  anU  veneration  the  men  who  have  tba9| 
laudably  scejiped  beyond  the  commun  practice. 

In  these  most  meritorious  works  of  iliis  adive  tini 
he  has  but  one  defeat :  a  perennial  luouk   runs  throvgb  J 
his  meadows,   whiih  he  thinks  cironeously  would  not  tcH 
beneficial  in  irrigation:  this  will  be  his  next  uxulciiaking: 
he  will  not  continue  to  lei  it  run  waste. 

Mr.  pALGSAVt,  at  Collishal,  improved  sotne  uteailowt 
very  capitally,  by  spreading  sea-sand  from  Yonnouibi 
which  killed  all  sedge  and  lushes,  and  brought  up  a  hDC 
slieet  of  white  clover.  The  soil  boggy,  in  1780  ihc^ 
were  valued  at  7s.  6J.  an  acre,  and  lately  by  the  taiae  ptt- 
son  at  jt. 

Mr.  Refton,  31  Oxnead,  dtained  a  large  tnA  of 
meadows,  nnU  did  all  they  would  admit  in  good  grass  boi' 
bandry,  but  a  waicr-mill  belonging  to  liis  bndlord  b  1 
nuisance  to  all  such  endeavours,  and  keeps  the  water  *o 
high  that  all  cxerdons  are  vain :  when  will  laudlords  bare 
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just  ideas  oo  this  sobjcA  of  milk?  There  is  scarcely  one 
CO  be  found,  bat  does  mischief  to  an  estate  to  ten  tiiaet  tht 
value  of  the  rent  these  wretched  ereSions  let  at.  Mr. 
Rbi»tok's  £aher,  on  the  same  form,  improved  a  bog  S5 
years  ago*  as  well  as  the  mill  would  permit,  laying  a  great 
dressing  of  gravel  on  a  boggy  part ;  but  from  being  kept 
by  the  mill  a  saturated  spunge,  the  gravel  is  now  got 
down  two  feet  deep,  and  .overgrown  with  the  spontaneous 
mbbish  of  the  bog.  If  you  will  have  mills,  you  qiust  give 
«p  all  ideas  of  true  meadow  improvement. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
«s  the  prince  of  grass-land  improvers  in  Norfolk :  he  has 
very  few  rivals  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge :  ono 
£reat  improvement  consists  of  45  acres,  effeded  withont 
irrigation ;  the  other  of  50  acres,  by  means  of  many  exer- 
tions, finishing  in  irrigation ;  the  latter  w.ill  be  mentioned 
vinder  another  head.  The  former  txpL&  is  situated  between 
.a  line  of  chalk  hill,  on  one  side  full  offings,  and  a  mill 
river  pent  up  on  the  other,  so  as  to  poison  ai\d  turn  to  bog 
all  the  land  below  it :  the  springs  from  the  hilk  thus  meet- 
ing the  soakagc  of  the  river,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
what  the  effe£l  must  be :  the  land  was  a  quaking  danger- 
ous bog.  His  cure  was  efFe£liv^  and  such  as  coukl  not 
fail ;  he  turned  an  arch,  traced  by  a  level^  |6o  yards  long, 
lor  catcliing  the  soakage  of  the  mill-pond,  and  continued 
it  an  open  drain  to  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
parallel,  and  near  the  river,  gaining  such  a  fall  as  now  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  drain  four  feet  below  the  surface  pf 
the  land,  in  places  where  before  it  was  never  more  than 
six  inches.  To  cut  off  the  springs  from  the  chalk-hill  he 
run  a  deep  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  level  of  the  line,  but  eficdiive  in  cutting 
•ff  the  springs. 

In  die  paru  where  it  must  be  of  die  greatest  depth,  as 
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that  of  eight  feet,  he  turns  an  arch  of  bnck-work,  at  the 
expense  of  sloping  down  tlie  sides  would  exceed  it ;  and 
that  tlie  bricks  of  the  wall  against  the  hill  may  not  impede 
tlie  entry  of  the  water,  he  has  made  them  each  with  cwo 
open  grooves  for  admitting  ic. 

He  has  yet  much  to  do  to  finish  the  improvemenCf  as 
Jie  intends  carrying  great  quantities  of  earth  from  the  draim 
to  spread  on  the  boggy  parts,  to  finisli  the  consolidatiooi, 
and  improve  the  soil.  From  the  harvest  of  i8oi  to  that 
of  i8o2y  he  has  had  consuntly  at  work  from  20  to  30 
jpnen,  on  this  tra£i  and  that  irrigated. 

One  of  the  rich(sst  tra£ts  of  grass  in  Norfolk,  is  the  dis- 
trict of  marsh  lying  to  the  south  of  Lynn  and  east  of  the 
Ouze.  Sir  Martin  Folkes  has  there  700  acres,  which 
let  at  42s.  an  acre  short  measure,  besides  as.  tithe.  The 
tenants  are  restri£ed  from  mowing  two  years  together; 
a  bad  covenant ;  for  mowing  and  feeding  should  be  ondis* 
tin£t  lands ;  and  for  every  load  of  hay  they  sell,  must  bring 
three  loads  of  muck.  Some  trafts  in  the  hands  of  butchcn 
are  never  mown,  which  has  made  them  very  superior  to  the 
rest.  In  general  these  marshes,  like  all  uthers  in  the  county, 
are  hired  by  the  upland  sand  farmers,  and  not  stocked  re- 
gularly, but  merely  as  convenience  occasions,  to  case  their 
farms.  They  will  carry,  w  hen  so  fed,  a  large  beast  to  two 
acres,  and  a  few  sheep  besides.  They  never  have  tOQ 
much  w  atcr,  and  can  let  in  fresh  water  at  pleasure. 

ROUEN. 

In  1752,  I  found  that  Mr.  Bev^n  had  not  read  the 
Annals  of  j^grkulture  in  vain ;  he  had  a  fine  field  of  28 
:^crcs  of  excellent  rcuen  saved  ior  the  ewes  and  lambs  in 
the  spring. 

18  J2.  His  present  system  of  allotting  ewes  todiflcreot 
t'^ps,  in  separate  fields^  prevents  his  being  able  to  avail 
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himself  of  this  article  of  food,  as  every  enclosol  pasture  is* 
from  the  I5ch  of  September  to  the  15th  of  NovembeFt 
forced  to  be  fed  eacli  with  a  lot  for  this  purpose.  But  his 
opinion  of  the  great  value  and  use  of  roueo,  is  as  complete 
as  ever:  the  obje^of  improving  his  flock,  alone  occasions 
the  change, 

Mr.  MasoN)  of  Ne(flony  near  Swafham,  keeps  grass 
fifom  die  end  of  July,  and  does  not  turn  into  it  at  all,  till 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  puts  in 
his  fatting  bullocks  and  sheep,  which  have  had  hay  in  the 
vinter.  The  old  grass  nurses  up  a  great  bite  of  yoong 
growth,  and  both  together  carry  on  the  bullocks  well: 
and  it  is  excellent  for  sheep ;  nothing  at  that  season  equab 
it. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  in  1799,  kept  13  acres 
of  grass,  from  Midsummer,  an  exposed  piece,  open  to 
the  sea  and  N.  £•  wind :  turned  into  it  10  score  and  16 
ewes  and  their  lambs  the  27th  of  March,  and  it  kept 
diem  well  a  month.  They  would  have  been  half  starved 
without  it ;  but  were  well  supported,  to  the  surpri7«e  of 
many  who  saw  them  feeding.  The  piece  was  equally 
iaihed  in  every  part. 

I'Oying  dvwn, — Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  has  laiddown 
various  pieces  with  good  success,  and  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  method  is  that  of  a  fallow,  till  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  then  sowing  the  seeds  alone; 
keeping^  off  all  stock  in  the  autumn,  and  sheep  feeding  for 
Iwo  or  three  years. 

Mn  Dennis,  of  Wigenhall,  Si.  Mary,  in  Marshland, 
lays  down  with  barley,  or  oats  after  fallowed  wheat,  sow- 
ing lolb.  of  white  clover,  loib.  of  trefoil,  and  a  sack  of 
hay-seeds.  Manures  the  stubble  of  the  corn  amongst  which 
they  were  sown,  in  autumn.  Sheep  feeds  the  new  lay  the 
£rst  year ;  and  much  better  to  observe  the  same  for  two 
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or  three  yean ;  by  which  me 
(ure  soon;  but  if  mown,  i[  is 
good  covering, 

Bimk  up. — Mr,  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  broke  op  an  oU 
pastuic  in  1800,  for  oais,  which  he  dibbied  ia  on  the  fiig; 
he  then  scaled  the  oat  stubble,  :ind  on  a  second  catth, 
di  illcd  iu  another  crop  of  oats :  the  wycr  worm  did  some 
mischief  10  both.  He  (hen  laid  on  60  loads  an  acre  it 
niai;c,  and  10  of  muck,  and  sowed  turnips,  which  riV 
now  one  nt  ihc  fincsit  crops  I  have  ever  seen.  " 

At  Sneitisham,  603  acres  of  common  being  cncloied  by 
aft  of  parliamem,  much  of  it  was  broken  up,  in  t  Sot  1  for 
oats,  by  mere  piokighiiig;  tbcy  did  not  succeed  at  all.  la 
iSQ2,thcy  ploughed  and  look  uats  again,  and  the  ctop  stil 

Mr.  Ckisp  broke  up  a  four-acred  field  of  old  giM' 
behind  hii  house  at  Dereham  ;  the  four  Tasl  crops 
which,  paid  him  lool.  a  year  ;  one  of  which 
seed  -.  one  wheat ;  another  year  hemp,  and  after  it  lumfp' 
seed  i  the  former  producing  149I.  rai. ;  and  the  tomip 
seed,  tS  coombs,  at  36s,  a  bushel,  129I.  lis.  h  is  bow 
(iBoa)  In  wheat,  and  the  crop  very  fine:  lie  has  railed  off) 
walk  around  this  field,  and  has  laid  it  down  10  grass:  lach 
a  piece  of  land  aSbrds  entertainment,  and  might  yield  in* 
strudlion  in  cxi>crimcnts , — hut  who  lias  not  a  grass  field 
to  walk  into,  which  affords  nothing  of  ihc  sort } 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Wmborough,  upon  hii  tincly  colli* 
vatcd  farm  of  about  80O  acres,  of  which  he  had  permit 
sion  to  break  up  a  large  portion  of  old  and  miscnbly  bod 
gras^,  poisoned  wiih  springs,  and  over-run  with  btlthcs, 
and  all  torts  of  atjuatic  rubbish,  first  surrounded  every  field 
wi(h  diiclics  five  feet  broad  and  four  deep ;  then  boUow- 
drained  every  acre  completely  ;  and  broke  up  for  a  crop  of 
dibbled  oatSi  took  a  sccoi)dcropofoats,aiidoo  the  stubble 
spread 
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tpnad  too  loads  of  marie  (calkd  bere«  as^  every  where  ia 
Norfolk,  day*  and  m  much  of  it  there  is  a  large  portion 
4if  clay),  and  then  took  turaips.  His  success  was  various; 
laany  oacs  he  lost  by  the  wyer  worm  ;  and  his  fint  crop 
of  tomips  was,  in  some  fields,  very  indifierent.  In  one 
bargit  field  the  two  crops  of  oats  failed  entirely,  and  the 
tvnips  the  same.  He  has  been  there  seven  years :  this 
year  (1802)  his  turnips  were  the  finest  1  had  seen  ;  seven- 
teen  hoers  in  one  field ;  and  all  his  com  an  uncommon 
speAacle  of  greatly  luxuriant  crops. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  pastures  and  meadows  of  the 
iaim  ought  to  be  broken  up.  I  think  he  will  make  them 
.ejccellent 

Mr.  Heath,  of  Hingham,  in  1796,  broke  up  seven 
acres  of  oU  pasture ;  the  soil,  a  turnip  loam  en  a  marie 
bottom,  sowing  oats,  the  crop  2 1  coombs  per  acre. 

1797  Wheat,  much  damaged  by  the  wyer  worm. 

1798  Oats,  23  coombs. 

1799  Oacs,  a  I  coombs. 
aSoo  Barley,  16  coombs. 

1801  Clayed  near  100  loads  an  acre  for  turnips. 

1802  Barley,  and  the  crop  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Robinson,  at  Carbrook,  in  1795,  broke  up  an 
old  pasture,  dibbling  in  oars,  and  got  17  coombs  an  acre. 

1796  Oats  again,  16  coombs. 

1797  Chyed  for  turnips. 

1798  Oats,  15  coombs. 

1799  Clover. 

1800  Wheat,  six  coombs. 

1 80 1  Oats,  16  coombs. 
i8o2.  Turnips. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor  broke  up  an  ordinary  pasture, 
and  dibbled  in  pease ;  the  crop  five  quarters  an  acre.-— 
^Tben  be  sowed  buck«wheat ;  followed  by  wheat,  which 

produced 
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produced  six  qiia{ters  an  acre  ;    succeeded  by  tomipSy  aid 
barley,  with  grasses. 

The  instances  of  the  great  profit  of  breaking  up  old 
grass,  on  whatever  soil,  and  under  whatever  circuoi* 
stances  (but  on  dry  land  being  every  where  superior  to 
wet),  should  be  combined  with  the  arrangement  of  a  farm 
in  the  course  of  shifts.  Upon  the  poor  sands  of  the 
southern  half  of  West  Norfolk,  ray-grass  and  trefoil  we 
their  only  dependence  :  their  grand-mothers  trusted  tothcs 
plants,  and  the  farmers  of  the  present  day  do  the  same; 
after  a  year  and  a  half  they  produce  little ;  after  two  yean» 
scarcely  any  thing.  Thus  the  land  does  noc  get  rot 
enough :  when  broken  up,  it  has  not  been  su£Bcieotly  !»• 
pregnated  with  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep,  and  the  crops 
consequently  are  poor;  but  if  the  farmers  were  persuaded 
that  their  future  crops  would  be  exadlly  proportioned  10 
the  stock  kept,  from  the  case  of  a  layer  of  five  years  10  one 
of  50,  they  would  sec  themselves  to  find  more  durable 
plants, and  bring  their  waste  arable  under  shifts  that  should 
secure  vcrv  different  proilu^f^.s. 

The  failures  in  this  husbandry  of  breaking  up,  have  all 
been  for  want  of  paring  and  burning. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

THE  modern  spirit  of  pbnting  took  pl,^ce  as  early  in 
Norfolk  as  in  any  other  county  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
tome  cases,  upon  a  very  considerable  scale.  The  exer- 
tions of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Houghton,  and  of 
Lord  TowNSHEND,  at  Rainham,  were  followed  by  many 
other  persons  spread  over  the  whole  county.  I  have,  on 
various  occasions,  noted  several  cases  in  planting  in  this 
county ;  but  rather  than  transcribe  here,  I  wish  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Kent's  Report  of  Norfolk,  who  has 
treated  this  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

There  are  some  large  woods  at  Billingford  and  Thorp 
Abbots,  where  hurdles  and  hoops  are  the  principal  objed^. 
Hurdles,  las.  the  dozen.  Admiral  Wilson  has  60  acres 
at  the  former  place,  let  at  lOs.  an  acre;  and  Marquis 
Cornwall  IS  144  acres  at  the  latter,  at  a  higher  rent. 
The  Billingford  wood  abounds  much  with  hornbeam, 
which  is  made  into  hurdles,  but  is  inferior  in  working  to 
hazel. 

At  Catfiekl,  in  Happing,  there  was  a  wood  of  150 
acres,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  that  was 
grubbed  ten  years  ago,  and  it  has  produced  very  fine  crops 
ever  since ;  it  was  not,  while  a  wood,  let  at  above  501.  a 
a  year;  the  produce  faggots. 

Mr.  ALL£N,at  Stanhow,  took  potatoes  for  the  first  crop, 
150  bushels  an  acre.  Then  carrots  very  fine;  then  Poland 
oats,  a  last  (84  bushels)  an  acre.  Fourth,  winter  tares. 
Fifth,  turnips.     The  success  on  the  whola  very  great. 

A  List 
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A  List  of  Treis  planted 

at  Holkkam^  from  the  jtar 

1781/0  1801. 

•  Acres  planted— 718  acres,  a  roods,  11  perches. 

Oak 

• 

336»7oo 

Ash 

- 

420,acx> 

Sycamore 

- 

179,600 

Beech 

- 

166,380 

English  Elm 

• 

178.260 

Cherry 

- 

92,800 

Spanish  Chesnut 

- 

ASfAJP 

Horse  ditto 

« 

16,360 

Birch 

• 

49*490 

Lombardy  Poplar 

- 

5»»7«<> 

Canada  ditto 

- 

34*950 

Abele 

- 

20,150 

Aspin 

* 

2000 

Acacia 

- 

6600 

Hornbeam 

- 

4700 

Plane 

- 

4110 

Witch  Elm 

- 

3700 

Lime 

- 

900 

Larch 

- 

23,820 

Scotch  Fir 

- 

172,850 

Spruce  ditto 

- 

57.850 

Silver  ditto 

^ 

4950 

Weymouth  Pine 

- 

950 

Pincaster 

- 

900 

Evergreen  Oak 

- 

i7»900 

Holly 

- 

10,950 

Mountain  Asli 

- 

i860 

Maple 

• 

2100 

Crab 

« 

.       600 

Service 
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Service 

260 

Alder 

2900 

Willows 

-     27,300 

Weeping  ditto 

12,500 

Sweet  ditto 

2990 

White  Thorn 

65,600 

Haeel 

68,280 

Portagal  Laurel 

1250 

Laurel 

300 

Juniper 

1900 

Laurustinns 

30^ 

Privet 

>S»3«> 

Labumntu 

700 

Elder 

6300 

Golden  Osier 

1300 

Sea  Buckthorn 

2700 

Virginia  Dogwood 

2700 

Guelder  Rose 

-        300 

Sweet  Brier 

laoo 

Spindle  Tree 

320 

2,123,090 

Mr.  BfiVAM,  at  Riddlesworth,  has  planted  966,000 
which  have,  at  present,  a  very  flourishing  appearance* 

Marquis  Town  she  md  lias  been  long  in  the  practice 
€f  feeding  cattle,  sheep  and  deer,  with  the  trimmings  and 
thinnings  of  plantations:  half  an  acre  tliickly  planted  thus 
fed  35  bullocks,  20  cowsy  7  young  cattle,  200  sheep,  300 
deer  two  weeks,  with  the  assisunce  of  three  tons  of  hay, 
at  4!.  The  browse  saved  seven  tons,  or  28I.  Sheep  are 
loud  of  the  bark  of  Scotch  fir  and  ash,  as  well  as  the  trim* 
miagt  of  dioie  trees,  and  it  it  a  cure  for  the  scour.  The 
tiDck  prefer  ash,  Scotch  fir,  and  oak ;  but  seem  to  dislike 
keechy  bircbi  spruce,  fir,  and  larch. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  CitowEy  of  Lakcnham,  is  a  great  aifocate  (or 
trees  in  gi-ass-land ;  he  has  a  pasture  with  many  large  oak, 
asli>  and  other  trees,  with  spreading  tops,  and  he  is  follj 
persuaded  that  he  has  to  the  full  as  much,  and  as  sweet 
grass  under  them,  without  waste,  as  if  no  trees  were  in 
the  field.  This  is  novel,  and  an  idea  I  have  not  met  with 
before ;  it  deserves  much  observation :  Mr.  Crowe's  rule 
is  to  admit  air  and  light,  for  if  the  trees  are  close,  or  the 
branches  hanging  to  the  ground,  in  such  case  the  gnus 
becomes  coarse  and  sour,  and  is  refused  by  the  sheep ;  Irat 
all  is  fairly  and  closely  eaten  under  Mr.  Crowe's  trees. 

LARCH. 

Colonel  BuLLER  shewed  me  a  circumstance  relative  to 
this  tree,  which  merits  noting:  old  sows,  if  allowed  to 
get  at  them,  will  bark  them  for  the  sake  of  robbing  them* 
selves  in  the  turpentine :  he  had  some  killed,  in  this  manner, 
before  he  knew  by  what  cause ;  when  informed,  he  ordered 
the  sows  to  be  watched,  and  had  it  confirmed  by  his  own 
view. 

OSIERS, 

Planted  in  small  spots,  and  along  some  of  his  hedges, 
supplied  Mr.  Forby  witli  hurdle-scuff  enough  to  make 
many  dozens  every  year,  as  well  as  a  profusion  of  baskets. 
The  common  osier  cut  at  three  years ;  the  yelbw  bark  at 
four. 
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CHAP.  X; 


WASKE8. 

I 

NOTHING  can  cause  more  svlrprize  in  the  niirids  of 
maoy  strangers  on  their  first  visiting  Norfolky  than  to  find, 
on  entering  the  county  by  Brandon  or  Thetford,  a  long 
stage  of  18  miles  to  Swafham,  through  a  tradl  \<fhich 
deserves  to  be  called  a  desert:  a  region  of  warren  orsheep- 
walky  scattered  with  a  scanty  cultivation,  yet  highly  im- 
proveable.  This  is  a  capital  disgrace  to  the  county,  and 
has  been  the  result  of  an  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of 
these  old  heaths  for  sheep.  They  have  been  let  for  Is. 
is.  6d.  and  2s.  an  acre  for  many  years ;  have  been  valued 
at  2s.  6d.  oF  late  years,  the  best  at  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  and 
while  left  at  such  rents  they  are  not  likely  to  be  improved* 
Something,  however,  has  been  done;  better  ideas  are 
slowly  creeping  in,  and  some  men  have  begun,  though 
good  clay  be  not  found  on  their  farms.  Chicory  would 
treble  the  rent  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  Bevan,  after  trying  several  methods  of  bringing 
old  beath-lands  into  cultivation,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
following :  sow  oats  and  ^ecds  on  one  earth  after  the  drfll 
roller  ;  after  harvest  feed  hard  with  sheep  for  two  yean, 
in  order  to  rot  the  old  turf;  then  prepare  it  for  cole-seed, 
by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings;  feed  off  the  cole 
with  sheep,  and  prepare  for  rye,  with  which  sow  seeds 
again,  and  let  it  remain  as  a  layer  till  it  can  be  clayed  or 
marled  with  60  loads  per  acre,  when  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  regular  shifts  of  the  farm.     This  process  will  givt 

voRFOJLK«]  c  c  the 
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the  old  flag  t!me  to  rot,  and  will  not  exhaust  the  soly  » 
frequently  done  with  new  lands. 

1 802.  The  CI  ops  on  the  fields  thus  managed  have  been 
very  good,  and  are  now  great.  He  continues  of  the 
same  opinion ;  paring  and  burning  he  has  not  tried,  hot 
has  advised  a  friend  to  compare  it  with  this  method.  Mr. 
Be  VAN  now  generally  cak^s  t>vo  successive  crops  of  coie« 
both  fed  off  with  sheep  (the  latter  greatly  superior  to  the 
f\TSi)f  and  sows  seeds  with  the  rye. 

I  crossed  400  acres  of  thick  fern,  called  Eccks  Com-  ^ 
ition;  half  in  that  parish  and  half  in  Snetterton:  Lord 
Albemarle  has  much  property  in  both;  andbeii^a 
good  farmer,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  so  fine  a  trad  of  land  will 
not  long  remain  in  such  a  horrid  state,  exhibiting  10  io 
spontaneous  produce,  its  great  capabilities  of  yielding  con 
and  turnips  most  amply. 

Thb  commons  arc  ifVimcnse  at  Attleborough ;  Tors- 
moor,  Westear,  Broad  Moor,  Fen  and  Row,  Lyngi  Ba- 
con's Thorpe,  Decoy,  Bunrough ;  these  are  all  above  lOO 
acres,  and  some  above  200,  with  many  smaller;  I  was 
assured  tliat  they  amount  to  l>etwccn  2  and  3COO  acres. 

Mr.  Fa M ROW,  ot  SiiipJam,  purchasing  200  acres  of 
Sayham  cominop,  under  the  acl  of  enclosure,  puraued.  in 
breaking  up,  the  pi  a6\ice  coinmrn  in  Norfolk.  He  took 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  cla)cd  for  turnips:  soine on 
tliis  common,  and  on  that  ot"  Ovington,  have  begun  wiili 
pease,  and  got  very  great  crops  ;  then  oats,  and  then  cbf 
for  turnips :  for  two  years  past  the  pease  have  answered 
better  than  ilie  oati ;  tiie  crcjvi  very  large :  the  second  Cfx>p 
of  oats  tlie  best,  and  have  pi/tluccd  in  many  instances  20 
ccx)mbs  per  acre.  1  viewed  various  fields,  both  at  Sayham 
and  Ovington,  in  1802,  win'ch  promise  that  produce  at 
least.  I  saw  wheat  also,  wl.'ch  mujit  be  12  or  13  coombs: 
bariwy  exceedingly  grea:.     In  a  word,   all  the  produAs 

immense. 


% 

ifUMjO^.  Tbe  parley. follows  ,die  chji^A  taxfpijfi  t  Mr* 
.Fa&aqw  had  17  coombs  an  ^cTit<>fi^r\ej  i^ig:  ,^j^tl)|i,t 
;«rpp.  clover :  socqc  wjch  tjaj  and  trefoih 

Among  the  improvers  of  Norfo^,  Mr.  Ove^rmak^  c|f 
jfionduvn,  ranks  mmf  hif^  When  he  Srft  took  ihe  farm» 
tbe  land  surveyor  employed  by  the  landlord  pronovfocpd 
.tbac  it  was  va  d^Pgerpus  error  to  think  of.^fb^t,  as  the 
-•oil  was  adapted  only  to  rye  and  light,  qats.  The  gf^ffit 
.coocessbe  bashed  in  raising  very  fine, crops  pC  vi^t» 
rpnovcf  that  his  husbaqdry  has  been  copdo^f4.<|D  touqd 
fjiriiiciples. 

Improvements  on  heaths  and  sheep-w^ks>  wl^!^  bring 

ilheai  ftom  the.state.of  desert  wastes  to  be  ptodjudlive  of 

.com  and.  grassy  ,are  certainly  in  the  very  first 'class ;  but 

diere  are  others  which,  though  less  striking,  manifest  aban« 

.idapoegf  iBxerdon,  vigour  and  per$everan.ce.    A^r.  Over-^ 

-MAN  took  a  farm  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  MicbftoUnas,  i8oo> 

Mwhicli  was,  as  I  cpuM  e^ily  judge  from  a  part,  the  im- 

ttfioveipent  of  which  was  not  finished,  in  a  v^ry  bad  .state : 

^asd  this  spirixied  farmer  not  being  of  a  temper  to  dre^^n 

•  over  any  thing*  determined  to  bring  the  whole  into  or4cr 

.aiLioon  as  possible:  very  little  remained  to  do.  when  I  pidiyr 

it  in  June  i8o2»  and  that  little  would  be  finished  by  wheat 

•owing,  k  Besides  paying  the  outgoing  tenant. 5U  los^per 

MCft  far  desiicing  from  sowing  the  lays^  and  suauiier*£d- 

JDwing  lands  which  many  would  have  sown,  brgely  ma-* 

i.puring,  and  other,  more  common  exertions,  he  is  going  to 

..jrnciose  the  whole  farm  at  his  own  expense,  throwing  dovfa 

•idle. old  ragged  fences,  and  arranging  the  fields  anew  .9c- 

cofdiog  to  his  imtnfM^i^s :  but  fjiatitijigquick  he  ppsr* 

•tfiOfies,  tin  Jtllspear.*grass  and  weeds  ar<  quite  dbfairoyed :  all 

...corn  sown  is  dolled,  ^  as  clean  as  a  garden.  .  He  brit^ 

npe-cake  in  his  own  vessel ;  has  a  numerous  flock  of 

G  c  a  South 


Sbnth  Down  sheep;  and,  in  a  word,  will  carry  the  pfo 
[  yufliveness  of  (he  landio  its  ultimaie  degree  of  perfeflkin. 

There  are  600  acres  of  good  iaod  in  SparhaiD-bcatb, 
I  "fiint  calls  loudly  for  enclosure. 

Sporle  common,  near  Swafliam,  has  much  of  cxccHtm 

South  Creke  comtnoiis,  lOOO  acres ;  four  great  fartnen. 

I  'ind  four  shccp-walkj ;  passed  it  by  West  Bashatn  eocla. 

•ibrcs,  where  it  is  covered  wiih  thick  fern,  yci  this  it  the 

I  ^fforit  land  of  ihe  four.     Mr.  Smith's  cominon  briongi 

^Ir.  Coke,  and  is  very  fine  land,  worth  301.  an  icre, 

■«nr,  tithe,  and  rates. 

Mr.  CuowE  broke  np  a  warren  at  Ash  Wickcn,  rf 
'300  acres,  and  re-laid  it  for  a  sheep-walk,  with  thegrcttoi 
success. 

Mr.  Re£tEs,  of  Hevcringland,  broke  op  165  acre*,  jo 
old  sheep-walk,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil ;  he  b^an  with  OB- 
nips,  claying  and  mucking  for  them ;  the  crop  very  fooi, 
and  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep :  then  he  took  oats,  which 
were  likewise  very  good  :  after  the  oats,  wheat,  and  »  fair 
crop;  now  turnips.  The  improvement  great  and  [iio6(- 
able,  and  with  this  excellent  fanner's  manage  mem  will  be 
durable. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  wastes  at  HcJi ; 
'  have  talked  for  five  yeare  of  enclosing,  but  tioliuag  |^ 
done.  • 

Commons  and  nnimprovcd  marshes  abound   1 
Fleg  ;  but  many  are  enclosing  and  draining ;  400  ai 
common,  and  as  much  open  held  at  Hctnsby,  and: 
closure  just  agreed  upon,         Vj.  -    ■ 

Id  the  parochial  notei  entered  under  the  Chapter ol 
clotures,  are  numctcus  other  cases,  as  well  of  \ 
their  imptoveuicnt. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

TO  examine  the  county  cf  Norfolk  with  a  singtt 
eye  to  this  obje<5ly  and  explain  in  fall  detail  the  causes, 
pipgress,  and  consequences  of  the  improvements  vrhicb 
have  takeo  place,  would  demand  at  least  a  year's  travel* 
lii^g,  and  would  require  a  large  volume  to  contain  tho 
notes  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  snbjeA  is* 
of  such  importance  as  to  demand,  in  every  work  that  con* 
cems  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  a  particular  attention^ 
The  methods  n^iore  esj)cciany,  to  be  treated  are ; 

1.  Draining, 

2.  Irrigation, 

3.  Manuring, 

4.  Paring  and  burning, 
.  j.  Embanking. 


SECT.  I. — PRAIKIKG. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Swanton  Morley,  possessing  a  \xzGt 
of  meadows  on  the  river,  at  fiillingfold,  poisoned  by  the 
water  being  pent  up  by  the  mill  at  Elsing,  and  no  fall  to 
be  gained  on  his  side  for  draining  it,  laid  a  truck  under 
the  liver,  and,  by  permission,  cutting adrain  on  the  other 
side,  gained  a  fall,  and  by  it  drained  120  acres,  to  bi$ 
great  profit,  and  also  to  lowering  the  soakage  of  his 
neighbours'  meadows.  The  improvement  doubled  at  least 
the  value  of  the  land ;  the  trudc  delivers  a  good  itrcaoi 
now  (in  August). 

c  c  3  Thcrt 
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There  are  Dumcrous  fa£U  \vhich  shew  that  vnter  is,  is 
'  cenaiii  cases,  so  confined  wiihin  chc  earth,  that  if  tbc  n- 
•ervoirs  of  it  are  piercciT  into,  ic  Has  a  force  sufficicDi  lo 
rise  [o  certain  heights.  At  Fiiiclum,  a  man  coinplainiiw 
(hat  his  well  wa:  often  dry,  Mr.  FoR£y  advised  bim  lo 
bore  at  the  bottom  of  h.  The  well  was  aS  feet  deep  ;  and 
on  boring,  the  borer  iuJJenty  dropped  down  to  tbc  be^ 
and  being  drawn  up,  the  water  guslied  after  it,  and  ha 
jvcr  since  ran  over  ihe  top  of  the  well. 

The  exertions  which  Mr.  Salter,  ofWinbc 
has  made  in  draining  his  gieai  farm  of  above  8oo  acn 
have  much  merit.     The  first  year  of  his  coming  he  a 
a  straight  cut  for  the  brook  which  runs  through  it,  j 
ifiis  in  length  of  seven  yardi  ^  1 1 16  rods  of  opea  dr^d 
in  the  meadows;  2937  rods  of  ditching,   five  feet  broi 
and  four  deep;  and  4871  tods  of  hollow-draining; 
works  he  continued,  and  in  1801  did  above  4000  rod*  a 
hoi  low- draining.     In  another  farm  be  has   at  Carbroak, 
of  400  acres,  be  did  in  1791-2,  798  rods  of  ditching,  aai 
788  of  draining;  in  1792-3,  571  of  ditching,  and  ij6i  of  1 
draining!  ini793-4,  57  lofdiiching,  and  897  of  draining;' 
in  1794-5.  201  of  ditching,  and  687  of  drainingi  inalVl 
1941  of  ditches,  and  3931  of  drains.     His  drains  arc  i 
general  30  to  36  Inches  dtep,  some  to  four  feet.     He  usi 
any  sort  of  wood,  chiefly  the  bushes  (hat  wen 
to  his  fields,  but  of  late  bas  been  forced  to  imf  \ 
qi]antiitcs. 

In  this  note  of  the  exeitious  of  the  master,  !i  will  be  faH 
to  minute  those  of  one  of  his  labourers,  who  did  ijOol 
rods  of  hollow-drains  between  Martinmas  .ind  harvest, 

1  was  rather  surprized  to  find  that  this  improveoMM  1 
was  necessary  on  Watcrdcn  farm,  in  a  very  dry  country: 
but  Mr.  Hill,  finding  that  the  springs  were  inJiinoBi  w 
much  of  his  land,  made  very  laudable  excnkmt  ia  (itceing 

bit 


Us  fano  from.  (hem.  He  digs  holiow-drains>  from  two 
fieet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  filling  them  very  carefally. 
wilh  stooes,  bapd-j^icked  froqi  the  heaps  by  wome.ii^  to 
prevent  any  eanb  going  into  the  drains  and  impeding  the 
current  of  the  water.  The  cfFedls  of  the  imptovemenc 
are  great. 

la  going  from  Waterden  to  Rainbamt  passed  by  Scul* 
ijiorpe  Mill,  and  there  enter  a  region  that  ipust  make  a 
former's  heart  ache.  Of  the  nuisances  that  a  country  caa 
\ft  plagued  with,  cenainly  water-mills,  class  very  high  iii 
the  black  catalogue :  for  the  sake  of  this  beggarly  mil), 
whiph  apparently  cannot  be  worth  mpce  than  from  20L  to 
yi.  a  year,  here  is  a  noble  tradl,  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile^ 
wide,  of  what,  ought  to  l>e  rich  meadow*  poisoned  with 
water»  and  producing  rushes,  flags,  sedge,  arnl  all  sorts 
of  aquatic  rubbish.  Wlio  would  not  suppose  the  twq 
sides  of  the  river  belonging  to  little  proprietors,  as  beg*- 
gady  as  the  mill,  who  could  meet  over  their  tankard 
CO  wrangle,  but  never  agree  ?  No  such  matter.  Marquis 
ToWNSHEND  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Cokc  on  the  other. 
It  would  pot  be  amiss  to  couple  the  two  stewards  of  t^e 
estates  up  to  the  cliin  in  one  of  these  ovei  flowing  dykes^ 
till  they  settled  the  matter, yir  t/ie  benefit  of  the  pMic. 

The  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  who  has  done  much  hoU 
low  draining,  twists  three  sticks  or  poles  together,  which 
he  lays  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  then  fills,  six 
inches  deep,  with  stones ;  as  he  has  found,  that  when  thq 
diains  are  filled  with  stone  only,  they  do  not  run  quick 
eooQgh*  The  smaller  drains  he  digs  24  inches  deep,  and 
the  leading  ones  30.  The  price  4^.  a  rod  for  the  onci 
and  5d.  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Havers,  at  Thelton,  drains  attentively ;  the  dis- 
tance from  ei{^  to  ten  yards ;  the  depth,  in  general,  30 
{lichesy  but  of  kadiog  drains,  32 ;  fills  with  bushes  and 

c  c  4  straw ; 
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Straw;  the  expense  5s.  a  score.  He  has  tried  the ^ru 
iog  plougli,  3t  the  tlqith  of  14  in<:hcs;  but  the  baifl 
(Mr.  H.  not  at  home  liimstlf )  thouglu  that  »  iliiJ  n 
answer.  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  inn  at  Scolc, 
much.     Oncvciy  fanti  the  improvement  Jsvery  grcar.  * 

There  is  soaie  wei  land  in  AiilcSorough  ;  ami  to  1 
around  HJngham,  draining  is  well  established  anil  1 
done ;  but,  strange  to  say,  none  on  pasiurci,  be  tbcjr  1 
as  ihcy  may. 

About  Watton,  much  done,  and  the  cffcfl  such, 
one  crop  has  paid  the  expense. 

The  father  of  ilic  present  Mt.  Kexrich,  of  Harla 
began  hollow-draining  at  Redenhall  27  years  ago; 
drains  were  filled  with  bushes,  and  they  ivori  now. 
also  drained  much  pasture  land,  which  was  the  betrcr  li 
three  01  four  years,  but  worse  afterwards,  by  being  1 
dry  i  moles  and  rats  have  now  slopped  many  of  the  drai 
and  done  good  by  so  doing.  I  had  this  fad  from  tl 
present  Mr.  KtRRlcH.  Miith  has  been  done  by  MlJ  J 
Paul,  of  Siarsion,  who  recommends  greatly  ihc  culm 
of  sallows  in  hedges,  as  that  wood  lasts  longer  in  dn 
than  any  other,  and  is  as  good  fur  the  purpose  2 
haze). 

In  Loddon  hundred,  Mr.  Cbickmobe.  of  Saihii^ 
began  hollow -draining  above  20  years  ago :  he  is  M)  I 
cellcnt  farmer,  and  has  been  inucb  imitated  in  this  g 
improvement. 

Mr.  BuRToK,  of  Langtey,  has  made  great  e 
in  this  husbandry  at  Hcmpnal,  laying  out  300I.  i 
year, 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  has  made  a  great  i 
provcmcnt  in  draining  meadows,  described  in  the  folio 
ing  exrrafl  from  a  letter  he  favoured  me  with : 

■*  The  track  of  land  I  took  of  the  late  Mr.  Elwik,  tl 
about 
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tfxMit  26  score  acres,  consisting  of  five  farms,  jumbtefl  to- 
ijetbcr,  for  more  than  80  years ;  three  of  them  haVe  not 
had  a  resident  occupier  during  memory.  The  lands  wem 
icbiefly  small  pieces  and  large  borders ;  the  me^ws  a  long 
strip,  of  ^bout  nine  score  acres.  It  is  not  in  vfij  power  to 
reprqient  the  bad  state  the  whole  ^f  the  lands  wf  re  in,  nor 
can  I  give  ai;i  exa£l  account  at  what  prices  the  work  was 
done.  The  fences  are  chiefly  drains  for  the  land,  which 
always  should  be  the  case,  if  possible.  I  beg^  the  work 
OD  tt^  c^ipf  of  the  meadows^  the  year  beforje  t  took  the 
farm ;  th|e  <acpount  I  annex  was  jail  done  the  fir^t  year  of 
jdie  leasCf  and  I  have  sipce  expended  much  c^  all  the 
lands.  I  have  always  had  more^  labourers  dum  I  wanted 
Sot  harvest :  I  beg^n  the  work  in  ail  direfUons,  which 
oiade  it  V>ok  in  a  confused  state*  My  neighbours  said  at 
Ac  tiove,  k  would  never  be  made  a  job  of ;  b^t  before  the 
year  was  expired,  Mr.  DuoMOitE,  who  koevv^  the  state 
jdie  land  was  in,  looked  jt  over,  ^and  puid  me  the  compli- 
snent  of  ^ying,  it  was  the  greatest  and  best  work  he  ever 
saw  in  ovr  county.  In  draining  land,  the  main  objeA  is 
to  form  die  piain  put  in  the  bottom ;  the  fences  for  the 
next  jdraips ;  then  begin  on  the  great  springs,  and  see  what 
efie&they  have:  t?ut  draining  small  springs  seldom  has 
any  efiedl  on  the  large  opes. 


fhwrjfing^  Jan.  31,  18Q3. 


S.  JOHNSON.** 
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£.  s.    d. 
y868  rodf  -  •  .       ^q  ^  ,j^ 

Scabbing^  clearing,  levelling  by  the  piece    -17888 
MoqU  filled  on  three-wheel  tumbreb  hy'^ 
the  day,  oa  a  valuation  of  id.  per  load,  f  ^^ 
36^000  tombrel  bads:  two  tnmbiel  loads  C 
make  one  cart-load  3 

New  bam,  stable^  buUock-houses,  Sec.    -      500    O    o 
Twenty  extra  horses,  keeping ;  laoo  kads  ^ 
town  nmck;  rape  eake;  labour  for  extra  >  laco    O    O 
jobs,  &c.  3 
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lUtr.  ftxtit^  of  Besthorpe,  digs  his  draras  30  ihchei 
Jeep  aisd  seveii  yards  asunder,  price  6s.  a  score. 


SECT.  II.<~tREl6ATlOV« 

This  improvenient  is  of  very  bte  standing  in  Norfolk: 
jribe  experifpenu  made  are  few,  but  they  are  interestii|| 
eaoogb  to  promise  a  speedy  extension. 

In  179a  I  fbond  Mr.  fisvAN  had  made  some  progrpM 
Ml  watering  his  meadows.  In  1794  he  had  completed 
some.  He  purchased  them  at  the  rent  of  4s.  an  acre 
only,  and  his  tenant  had  now  offered  him  40s.  an  acre 
rest,  for  all  done.  That  year  he  fed  them  with  ewes  and 
lambs  till  die  15th  of  May ;  the  ru&hes  were  then  swepC 
over,  and  the  produce  of  hay  two  tons  per  acre,  though 
watered  oidy  for  48  hoars  the  middle  of  June,  and  cut  the 
15th  of  July.  The  expense  of  making  them  was  5I.  lOi. 
per  acte ;  the  produce  leaving  36s.  per  annum  interest  for 
Cbat  fOBii  or  abcnit  26  per  cent,  proit. 

iSoa. 
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l802-  After  some  years  experience  of  thc&e  tncjilowi 
Mr.  Bevan  found,  contrary  la  his  expcilacion,  An  t 
rushes   would  not   give   way    to  ihc  water;    and  1 
Brooks,  from  Gbucesteishirc,  viewing  them,  aodhnSi 
iog  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  WmcHT,  I 
enijibyed  Mr,  Brooks  to  new  form  die  works,  by  ^ 
tcring  the  direClion  of  the  btds,  and  reducing  them  froi 
ten  and  twctvc  yards  to  seven,  and  the  immediate  improfi 
incni  made  was  very  great;  and  he  has  alio  made  icvcT 
new  meadows;  the  lirst  done  were  46  acres,  and  if  ma 
are  now  adding, 

Mr.  P.  Galway,  at  Toffis,  lias  watered   20  acmt 
luving read  Mr.  Wright's  treatise,  he  made  appltcatigi 
tp  that  gcnilcmai),  wlio  procured  for  him  a  man  (Mb 
Brooks)  well  skilled  in  the  Gloucestershire  method, 
viewed  ihe  meadow  which  w.is  fed.     I  have  no  doobt  ol 
the  improvement  being  exceedingly  great,  though  ihce] 
pcnse,  by  conira<£l,  was  onlv  4I.  4s.  per  acre  ;  but  I  haw 
great  doubts  of  ibc  method  followed.     1  ibink  the  bcdsa 
panes  too  flat,  and  that,  c onset] uently,  the  water  hai  tint  1 
motion  suffic.ently   nimble;  and  this,   I   conceive,  mtils 
from  the  error  of  taking  the  water  from  a  level  of  tootnn 
an  elevation.     Mr.  Lucas  has  done  a  meadow  of  eigl 
acres,  siill  lower,  at  Lyndford,  upon  which  theiiapRwac 
ment,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  may  perhaps  dJu 
him. 

Having  crossed  the  Brtdgham  river,  going  from  Rid 
worth  to  Thctford,  antl  observing  that  it  brought  i 
fin  Jidy}  a  most  copious  stream,  1  made  it  a  poiui  eo 
mine  it  higher  up;  and  undenhcconduflofMr.  Fowctl,' 
of  Snciierton,  traced  it  from  East  Harling  church  to  Brfr 
fcnham,  being  ihroughoiii  that  line  chiefly  bounded  by  tl 
propeity  of  Sir  John  Sebright  ;  generally  on  tlw  Idi 
tide,  \Vcst  Harling ;  but  interrupted  by  tite  comaunt  mi 


* 

tbm^  Miller  ptoperties  in  Bridgbam,  on  the  right  tide* 
How  fiir  this  circumstance  may  operate  to  preventing  a 
sjrstem  of  irrigation,  depends  on  the  rights  of  various  per- 
aoos,  but  this  precluded,  here  is  a  very  fipe  field  for  a  ca* 
t>ita]  improvement  by  watering  ;  for  some  distance  the 
stream  Is  sluggish,  and  therefore  may  not  give  so  good  an 
opportunity  as  lower  down,  upon  (he  lands  between  the 
Hall  and  Bretenham ;  but  a  large  tra6!t  is  evidently  belofir 
dio  level,  and  consequently  capable  of  a  very  important 
improvement.  The  rental  of  the  West  Harling  estate, 
OQ  oM  tenures,  is  afijL  Roundham  is  a  very  fine 
farm  of  160O  acres,  including  500  of  ling  heath:  k  Js 
500!.  a  year  at  present  i  and  contains  much  fine  sandy 
loam. 

1  crossed  a  fine  stream  at  Chapel  mill,  in  Gressenhall 
and  Hoe,  which  runs  to  Wendling;  another -in  Elmhapi 
auid  Beteleg ;  much  water  in  August,  and  a  falling  valley 
with  it,  capable  of  much  irrigation ;  but  not  a  thought.  p( 
it.  At  Biliingford,  it  is  a  fine  river:  passed  abovp  fbjgc 
miles  over  Mr.  Bloompi£ld*s  form, and  again  e^^amifipd 
the  river  and  meadows  to  Elsing  mill :  tiiey  aro  ii).a.|fid 
Slate  for  many  miles,  caused  by  mills  keeping  up  the  yt^r 
M  high  as  the  adjacent  lands,  and  in  some  places  hjglyf ; 
raining  the  lands^  which  it  would  convert  to  gardens^  were 
die  waters  applied  to  irrigation  instead  of  grinding.  Messjps. 
Bloom  FIELDS  made  a  weir  of  timber  and  stones  fo  djs* 
charge  the  water  at  a  certain  height,  sufficient  for  the  mill, 
nvhich  1  examined,  and  could  not  but  commend ;  jet  this 
work  was  opposed  by  the  miller,  and  was  near  causing  a 
hw-sm'L  It  Ts  the  same  story  over  half  the  kisgdom ;  apd 
were  the  extent  of  the  mischief  known,  would  prove  Jiow 
necrssary  it  is  to  apply  oCber  powers  for  tl^is  puijKjfe, 
sficam,  wind^  ice.  rather  than  suffer  a  trifling  rent  of  a 

millf 
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mill,  to  prevent  fifty  time;  the  amount  being  gtioed  b^4 
improvement  of  meadows. 

Mr.  Bloomfiklb,  on  the  recommendattoa  of  t 
landlord,  Mr.  Coke,  has  irrigatkin  in  coaiemplaiion ;  I 
has  a  small  stream  at  command,  and  has  begun  bf 
siiaighccut,  which  is  thus  (obcapplie^I. 

Note,  1111792,  the  stream  at  Cley  offers  so  fine  m  q 
ponnnity  for  watering,  that  I  stopped  my  hone,  rcpa 
edly,  to  V  iew  it  with  regret.  Poor  sand-hills  migbt  be  cm 
verted  to  rich  meadow. 

The  river  at  Bodncy,  and  the  poOTcr  arable 
which  come  down  below  the  levels  it  affords  for  wai 
struck  me  as  offering  an  uncommon  field  for  irrigativi 
which  calls  aloud  for  the  exertion  of  that  spirit  which  Im 
just  begun  to  awaken  in  Norfolk.  The  two  strcami  bs 
twcen  Swafham  and  Buckenham,  join  at  Bodnev. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighion,  has  made  an  exenioQ  m  it 
rigation  that  has  uncommon  merit.  Having  a  long,  nngh 
and  very  coarse   meadow,  of  above  20  acres,  throoiP 
which  a  small  stream  runs,  which  is  nearly  dry  inHg 
time  of  drought,  but  has  sufficient  water  in  any  other  Hft 
ion,  he  cleared  a  straight  channel  for  It  ihrough  ihe  CCMH 
of  the  meadow,  and  taking  the  necessary  Icvdt,  thnW'ft 
at  pleainre  into  carrier  trenches,  under  ihe  two  hedges 
that  bound  the  meadow,  and  accompanied  those  (rcncfaa 
with  drains:  the  iirsi  part  he  did,  remains  too  fiat; 
as  he  advanced,  he  corrccled  that  error,  and  raised  tfte 
ficc  inio  arched  lands,  running  the  carriers  along  the  1 
tre,  from  which  the  water  flows  down  the  sides  to 
drains.     This  part   is  very  well  done.     The  cxporid 
having  been  lately  finished,  the  full  cBed  is  not  yet  u 
but  it  is  evident  enough  to  determine,  that  the  value  of  dw 


meadow  is  trebled.  The  expense  of  the  ^fitst  part 
^Vfi%  about 'five  pounds  per  acre ;  but  by  filKng  up  holes, 
tsking  up  turf,  and  laying  it  down-again,  &c.  some  of  the 
hner  part  cost  him,  it  is  said,  above  20l.  per  acre.  Oen* 
tknaen  who  attempt  this  improvement,  cannot  be  too 
much  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  necessity  there  it, 
tlcit  water,  applied  in  irrigation,  should  always  be  innhnbie 
'snotlon;  the  etk£t  is  greater  and  more  certain:  another 
circumstance,  oftentimes  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  Is 
that  of  the  carriers  being  so  levelled,  that  die  water 
wilt  flow  over  the  edges  in  every  part,  by  which  meails 
it  is  much  more  equally  delivered  than  when  let  oat  by 
small  cuts. 

-Mr.  PuRt)is,  of  Eggmore,  shewed  me  a  mead  of  eight 
'acres,  which  he  had  very  lately  renewed;   emjdoying 
Mr.  Brooks,  from  Gloucci^ershire:    upon  examining 
'die  Spot  where  it   wOuId  be  proper  to  fix   the  sluice 
for  throwing  the  water  of'  the  river  into  the  main  car- 
rier, the  foundations  of  an  old  sluice  were  found,  in 
a   sound  state;    and    the  whole  immediately  renewed: 
on  further  examination,  the  carriers  and  drains  in  the 
meadow   were  all  traced,    opened  afresh,   and  thus  aa 
irrigation   formed    upon    very  nearly  the    plan  of  old 
works«   which   had  been  utterly  negle£led  for  at  least 
80  y^rs :  upon  further  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  this 
former  irrigation  was  obscurely  known  to  have  existed, 
but  no  records  gave  any  information  of  the  time  when  it 
hid  been  formed :  it  is  extremely  curious  thus  to  trace 
former  exertions  in  so  excellent  a  husbandry,  followed  by 
so  long  a  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  as  to  suiler 
'such  immense  advantages  to  sink  into  a  stale  of  negleS  aiid 
ruin.'  'Mr.  Brocks  apj>rovcd  the  former  mode  of  irri* 
.gation.    I  may  observe  upon  it,  that  the  water  through- 
out 
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f  fmt  tlie  mea^w  flows  Uirough  Kitle  cuts:  not  one  carqj 
m- ^erfio^iis :  equally  varying  in  breatUIi  as  it  ailvanojl 
f  /or  ilic  equal  tlclivcry,  as  explainetJ  by  Mr.  BosW£t^9 
tbe  delivering  trenches  arc  not  on  a  very  gentle,  l^M 
,OD  Sleep  tlecliviiics:  and  the  bene Et  is  unequal:  at  ^H 
cnil  of  every  little  cut.  there  h  a  great  bunch  of  gn^| 
.with  spots  on  the  sides,  inferior:  1  pointed  this  q^| 
to  the  waterman,  .and  he  admitted  the  dcfcdl,  obseni^H 
that  those  liiile  cuts  must,  another  year,  be  gtcailv  ipijH 
plied,  ll  ought  to  be  apparent  on  the  first  view,  that  jj 
equal  distribution,  by  a  univei'sal  ovcrSjwing,  witboatJ^M 
etui  for  the  purpose,  must  be  superior.  The  compa^H 
^ith  whom  I  viewed  this  and  Mr.  Reeve's  tncadow^S 
found  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  great  saB^| 
liority  of  ihc  water  £rst  taken  from  the  river,  and  niirJH 
ed  as  If  all  the  benefit  arose  from  a  deposition  of  ccrt^fl 
panick's,  which  being  dropped,  the  water  became  of  WM 
devalue:  these  ideas,  in  certain  cases  and  to  a  ccmifl 
extent,  are  just ;  but  they  seem  to  be  carried  here  ntool 
loo  far,  and  may  have  ill  etfeifts  in  causing  a  tcu^| 
value  to  be  assigned  to  water  taken  at  the  second  atid  dd^| 
hand.  ^M 

Mr.  Brooks  forms  his  works  by  the  eve,  anj  widxMH 
aUDg  a  spirit  level :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  itJuiibyM 
tion  by  overflowing  is,  in  that  manner,  impossible  to  kH 
attain  c<I.  'I 

The  improvement,  however,  as  in  all  cafes  of  irrigi*  'j 
lion,  is  very  grfat:  the  meadow  had  heen  watered  Mjl 
tbtce  weeks,  and  fhe  growth  was  very  luxuriant ;  the  bffl 
nelii  is  unquestioned  ;  and  the  exertion  does  great  honoufl 
lo  Mr.  PuRDis,  who  has  the  merit  cf  efTciSling  a  BOfM 
valuable  amclioran'on,  which  so  many  uf  hU  ileepiag  prs*  ^ 
decesson  utterly  nc^lciSed.  | 
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April  7cb,  i8o2»  he  turned  in  his  cows,  and  they  found 
full  feed  during  the  rest  of  the  month.  May  ist,  diuc 
them  up»  aod  in  nine  weeks  cut  two  toils  t)er  acre,  and 
diey  have  been  fed  since:  these  meadows  were  full  of  the 
broad-Ieaved  plainiain,  which  hks  disappeared^  and  are 
now  clothed  with  good  grasses. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  opportunity  for  irrigation  than 
at  Hillingdon:  Sir  Martin  Folkes  and  Mn  Coke 
have  the  stream  as  a  boundary  for  two  miles  together. 
Captain  Beacher  walked  with  me  on  the  banks  of  It  for 
a  considerable  distance  :  I  found  the  declivity  every  where 
so  rapid,  chat  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  may  be  car* 
ried  over  a  large  trad  of  poor  arable  slopes,  to  the  effeA- 
ing  a  most  profitable  improvement.  Nothing  yet  done : 
but  this  subje£l  is  well  started  in  Norfolk,  and  the  age  of 
dreaming  passed.  If  these  proprietors  muddle  themselves 
in  die  low  flat  lands,  on  the  river  banks,  already  of  a  gocd» 
though  inferior  value,  instead  of  running  levels  as  high  as 
poSMble  for  floating  the  dry  arable,  they  will  make  a  shil* 
ling  where  they  might  make  pounds.  For  carr\ing  irriga* 
tion  to  tlie  highest  improvement,  the  levels  should  be  taken 
lor  two  or  three  miles  before  a  Sfiade  is  in  hand :  and  then» 
if  there  be  soqiie  iousy  miller  below,  he  yelps  at  the  un- 
dertaking. Three  or  four  proprietors  should  unite,  and 
buy,  or  burn,  the  mills,  before  they  think  of  beginning. 

Uncommon  opponunity  for  it  from  Sedgfoid  to  the  sea^ 
through  Heacham :  two  mills  denote  a  ^1  of  ten  feet  in 
three  miles,  besides  the  rapid  morion  of  the  water  every 
whero :  ^fter  a  long  drought  I  found  ample  water  in  the 
scream  for  great  improvements,  and  the  circumsunce  of 
many  dry  arable  fields  under  the  level,  will,  by-and-bye» 
he  found  of  great  value.  Mr.  Stylsman  has  engaged 
Mr.  Brooks  to  mzkn  a  trial. 

XORFOLK.]  D  d  SICT. 
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III.— MANOKING.                ^Bl 

This  is  tlic  most  ir 

npornnt  Sranch  of  the  Norfolk  im- 

pfovtmtnti,  and  riiat 

wliiih  has  had  ihu  happy  cffcflo/ 

converting  many  warrens  and  sheep-walks  into  some  of  the 

tincsl  corn  tJisindis  in 

the  kingdom. 

I.  Marie. 

11.  Asliei.                    ^_  _ 

2.  Lime. 

12.  Soot.                      I^U 

3.  Gypsum. 

13.   M;>li-dust.               ^^H 

4.  Oysicr-shells. 

14.  Buck-^^  Iieat.         ^^H 

5.  Sea-ouz«. 

15.   Ynid-dung.             I^H 

6.  Sea-weed. 

16.   Leaves.                     ^^D 

7.  Pond-weeds. 

17.   Burning  stubbles. 

•    !      8.  Bumt-eariii. 

18.   Rivct.mud. 

9.  Siickle-backs. 

19.  Towii-maauic. 

10.  Oil-cake. 

MARLE. 

■  "fhirty  yean  ago,  being  in  Norfolk,  I  wai  infbiniKllf 
iSehteMr,  Car,  of  MuMingtiam,  that  35ye>rsM((^ 
dtM  period,  70  loads  an  acre  bad  bei^  con^nionly  spHii; 
iftcir  which,  many  farmers  tried  30  more,  but  wkh* 
sucCKts;  hit  own  pra^ice  was  to  hy  on  55  to  40  load,  >ol 
in  three  or  four  years  uftcr,  as  much  tnotv,  by  wbUh 
meant  lie  found  riiat  ii  incorporated  better  wUhtbesoiL 

Thirty  ycaiB  ago  the  quaniiry  !>]ircad  from  Wartua  » 
Htili,  was  60  loads  an  acre,  which  lasted  ij^r  ffyyon 
la  perfedioti,  thca  they  laid  on  aj  or  30  Ic^  Mf^ 
nbicti  jMted  ten  or  twelve  years  longer ;  repoti^giifliVt 
•0  ttutprevieus  te  1770,  that  couHtry  ha4  mschof  H 
been  marled  thrice  at  least. 

Mr.  Bevan  marled  (clayed,  as  it  is  called)  hit  whdt 
fttm 
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finn»  from  60  io  80  loads  per  acre :  I  feutul  his  ttem 

at  work  at  it,  and  measured  the  carts:  length,  six  feet; 

widcby  Ibiir  feet;   depth  before,  two  feet;  ditto  behindt 

OSM  foot ;  contents,  36  cubical  feet ;  price  of  fillings  iSu 

per  120  loads,  filling  and  spreading,  and  pumping  o6t 

water  feom  die  pit,  if  necessary ;  six  horses,  two  turn- 

JmvIs  ;  four  men  fill  30  loads  a  day.     The  expense  per 

icie  for  60  loads : 

£.  i.    J. 
Filling  and  spreading  -  •  o  14    o 

Two  days  work  of  six  horses,  allowance  of  1 

oats,  two  coombs  a  week,  at  los.  which,  v  o    58 

for  two  days  -  -  1 

Hay  .  •  •  .090 

Decline  of  value,  5!.   12s.  6d.  per  horse  per "% 

annum,  at  such  hard  work,  or  4{d.  a  day  f  ^ 

for  300  days  ;  and  for  six  horses,  as.  3d.  a  C 

day  -  -  -  J 

Interest  of  his  purchase,  30I.  or  30s.  a  year,  1 

ijd.  a  day,  and  for  6,  7fd.  -  J   ^     '     3 

Driver,  at  is.  6d.  -  -  -         030 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts,  and  interest  of  first  n 

cost,  25!.  say  15I.  per  cent.  3d.  a  day         J  o    o    O 

Soadrin,  (hoeing,  harness,  &c.  •  013 

^er  acre  for  60  loads  -  -  ^.i  19    a 

lie  scuffles  the  marie  after  spreading. 

Examining  a  team  (belonging  to  one  of  the  tenants  of 
Mr*  Colhoum)  at  clay  cart,  I  found  the  tumbrels  four  feet 
tiree  inches  long,  three  feet  nine  inches  broad,  and  two 
feec  three  inches  deep,  consequently  hold,  if  fiill,  35  cu- 
bical feet :  the  wheels  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  six 
inches  broad :  eight  horses  (sometimes  nine)' were  employed ; 
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four  men  filled*  and  did  regularly  32  loads  a  day,  dgjic 
loads  per  man  being  the  stinc ;  the  disunce  to  the  heap 
334  yards.     Each  load  made  eight  heaps,  and  to  discharge 
it  the  easier,  there  is  a  false  taiUboard  in  the  cart.    The 
tumbrel  does  not  separate  from  the  shafts,  as  in  our  com- 
mon ones  in  unloading ;  tlie  shafts  are  fixed,  and  rise  in  the 
air,  tlie  traice  liorses  drawing  by  the  ends  of  the  shafai 
and  the  thill  horse  by  short  traices  fixed  at  the  other  eod 
of  the  shafts.     The  price  given  to  fill  and  spread,  25s.  foe 
1 20  loads^or  2|d.  each.  I  examined  the  heaps  with  particular 
attention,  and  guessed  tlicm  at  four  bushels  each,  and  then, 
nsking  the  men  their  opinion,  they  also  guessed  the  same. 
Surely  it  behoves  ihe  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  tliis  coun- 
try, to  rqpoiisider  this  busine^  entirely  ;  for  seven  horses 
(and  there  are  often  eight)  to  draw  32  busliels  of  cbf, 
seems  preposterous ;  4^  husYicls.  a  horse*are  a  load,  which, 
when  you  come  to  divide  it,  seems  such  a  system  of  iriflingi 
as  to  be  wonhy  only  of  children  ;  but  viewed  in  that  bun- 
dle of  logs  called  a  tumbrel,  with  great  lumbering  wheels, 
the  machine  and  the  load  seem  mere  congruous,  and  to 
the  eye  there  appears  somcriiing  for  the  horses  to  draw; 
but  calcularion   tells   us   there    is    nothing   but  a  heavy, 
wl-contrivcd,    unmcchanical   carr,     lessening    the  power 
of  the  horses,  till  one  draws  not  more  than  a  man  wcuiti 
push  in  a  whceUbarrow.     All  this  evil,  and  an  enormoni 
oue  it  is,  springs  from  this  circumstance  of  uniting  many 
horses  in  the  same  draught,  to  form  a  team,  which  is  ne- 
ver  analyzed  and  well  examined,  bat  ypu  find  it  a  bar- 
barity worthy  only  of  savages.     7'ake  a  light  cart,  such 
as  I  use  and  have  recommended,  or  even  the  liitlc  car  of 
an  Irishman ;  put  one  of  these  horses  in  it,  and  see  if  4I 
bushels  will  he  the  load !  !     See  if  vou  axe  content  widi 
9;  try  if  you  cannot  carry   12 ;  try  again  at  i^^^  or  the 
treble  of  what  your  horse  doc:  at  present  I !  !     Thus  one 

horse 
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'hofie  does'  Aft  business  of  three.  But  drtvers  ?  Let  w 
ttamine  :  I  get  but  little  there;  but  what  do  1  lose?  A 
fliaiK  at  IS.  6d.  a  day,  drives  away  32  bushek;  this  is  a 
iraAion  more  than  a  haifpeany  a  bushel :  a  boy  at  6d. 
with  mc  drives  away  13I ;  this  is  not  a  halfpenny.  Here 
then  is  no  loss  in  driving,  with  an  «normouB  gain  in  team ; 
and  the  measure  of  employing  children  to  execute  the 
work  of  men,  is  a  parochial  and  national  behefity  whkh 
Wants  no  expbnation.  I  need  not  observe,  that  with  one- 
horse  machines,  of  whatever  kind,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allow  a  horse  in  the  standing  cart ;  the  horse  in  an  Irish 
car,  or  any  other,  if  prepared  with  that  view,  is  attached 
in  an  instant,  as  quickly  as  you  hook  a  traice-horse  to  a 
riiilier.  But  in  this  point,  an  improvement  which  was 
intioduced  by  Mr.  Colhouk,  deserves  attention. 
'  This  is,  a  contrivance  to  draw  the  carts  of  any  size 
cmt  of  the  pits  by  means  of  a  capstan ;  he  uses  large 
three-wheeled  tumbrels,  and  to  save  the  extra  number  of 
hofKS,  which  are  used  in  common  to  get  the  load  out  of 
the  pir,  he  applies  a  boy  and  a  horse  to  the  lever  of  a  cap- 
stan, and  draws  up  the  load  with  so  little  loss  of  time, 
that  the  whole  operation  takes  but  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
and  with  horses  in  the  common  wav,  three :  if  it  de* 
manded  more,  the  objedion  would  go  no  further  than 
letting  there  be  an  extra  cart  in  the  pit,  which  would  pre- 
vent any  waiting.  Mr.  Colhoun*s  are  three-wheeled 
castil  By  means  of  this  machinery,  the  pit  may  be  dug 
of 'any  depth,  without  impeding  the  raismg  the  load;  a 
gfcat  advantage,  not  only  to  the  men  in  filling,  but  also 
in  the  quality  ot  the  clay  or  marie,  which  is  usually  bet- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  it.  I 
measured  the  depth  of  one  pit,  which  was  above  20  feet. 

The  country  about  Snetterton  was  all  marled  many 
years  ago^^  Mr.  Fowstt's  farm,  fifty  ye^rs  past,  and  was 
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done  hy  the  Iwilord,  who  conirafW  for  the  work,  p>^ 
ing  by  ilic  luad  i  and  [his  was  the  cause  of  an  cviU  (tit  » 
this  day  i  tl«y  laid  on  a  great  de:il  too  much  near  the  pin, 
and  too  little  at  a  disiam:c:  the  soil  in  ihe  formci  situation 
now  tills  badly,  insomuch  that  Mr.  FoWell  wishes  i[  had 
not  b«en  lioue  at  all.  The  marie  is  yellow,  from  llie  mix- 
ture of  clay,  but  ferments  siiongly  with  acids. 

All  the  country  about  Walton  has  been  marled  (clayed, 
as  they  call  it),  and  the  general  way  has  been  to  do  il 
Upon  the  dm  breaking  up  of  all  old  grass.  They  take  two' 
crops  of  oats  in  succession,  and  then  clay  for  turnips,  4c 
to  60  loads  an  acre. 

Mr.  Salter,  at  Winborough,  in  sesen  yean  ha) 
cbyed,  as  it  Is  caileJ,  lOO  acres,  a(  too  loads  an  acre;  1 
quantity  winch  he  thinks  Dccessary  on  his  soil,  which  is 
%  wet  loam,  or  springy  sand,  and  also  brick  earth ;  but 
obicrvcd,  thai  if  so  much  was  10  be  bid  on  the  dry  Nm- 
folic  sands,  they  would  be  sfi/ast,  and  it  would  be  many 
years  before  the  clay  would  work. 

All  Mr.  Johnson's  farm  at  KempUon  isniarled:  lit 
aj>prcives  of  doing  it  at  tvrke,  rather  than  givtog  the  M 
quantity  at  once. 

Thfi  country  about  Thorpe  Abboit»-hM>  ia  gcDerab 
hfita  cUy«d ;  and  on  the  gravcU  k  am^wred  gr«iriy>- 
But  tome  being  done  on  Mr.  Pitt's  finm  a  second  tioM^ 
it  did  more  harm  than  good. 

The  hundreds  of  Loddon  and  ClaveFing  have  all  bwB 
clayed.  1  observed  many  piu  of  cla^  marleevery  where. 
At  Langley,  diey  now  bring  white  marie  from  TbotjM, 
near  Ntvwich,  hy  water;  laying  oB  la  toads  per  acit,  at 
4f.  6d.  from  the  Jitei,  barge,  and  a»n  js,  oc  (he  land; 

Caistor  and  the  vicinity,  lus  alt  t>eea  daycd,  40laidi 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Etbkit   maris  from   Wtghtfiil|;hMb,  m.  j*<  » 
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load,  at  die  water*4Mte,  ef  two  chaUFons ;  lays  16  chsMron 
ao  acra ;  carriage,  three  miles  besides. 

At  Theltoi^  4cc.  no  old  i^sture  is  ever  brokea  up  withr 
^MK  aiarliag,  called  herOf  as  every  where  ie  Norfolk,  clkjr 
ing.  Much  dose  in  the  vicinity,  especially  in  all  the  nev 
cndosureii;  and  the  best  pradice  that  of  claying  one  jrear 
before  breaking  up*  Without  ckiy,  ibe  straw  oa  new 
laud  runs  up  weakly  and  faint :  this  manure  stiffens  i^ 
and  tuttcb  increases  the  produce* 

Mr.  Thurt£LI^  near  Yarmouth^  is  decidedly  agaioss 
flaying  on  a  layer:  he  has  fouinl,  that  ia  this  wayt  it  is 
four  pr  five  jears  before  it  works  well.  He  spa^eads  it«  (9 
cbuse,  in  the  winter  before  a  turnip  fallow,  by  winch  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  th^soii ;  lie  knows  several  pradlical 
farmers  of  the  same  opinion. 

At  Hemsby  tlley  spread  from  20  to  70  and  86  loads  a» 
acre,  of  their  own  clay  marlc;  the  latter  <}uantities,  if  not 
done  in  the  memory  of  man ;  hut  for  renewing  20;  tha 
pffeS  lasting  30  or  40  years.  Some  white  marie  is  brought 
by  water  from  Thorpe,  &c.  Mr.  F£RRi£&  agrees  witb 
Mr.  Thurt£LL,  that  it  is  best  spread  on  a  fallow;  it 
works  quicker  and  mixes  better,  tlian  when  on  a  layer. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  having  a  piece  of  land  that 
be  had  ever-clayed,  ploughed  it  a  litclcdce|)er,  aixi  it  dies 
did  well.  That  parish  was  marled  above  30  years  ago  from 
Thorpe;  he  now  clays  35  to  40  loads- an  acre,  and  it  does 
well 

At  Martham  they  marie  from  Wightlingham ;  a  ked 
costs  5I.  5s.  and  do*  s  two  acres  well ;  it  lasts  30  yeara» 
Mr.  Francis  has  no  clay  00  his  farm;  he  lays  on  lO 
cart  loads  per  acre  of  the  marls:^  equal  to  ao  clialdroos:  6a. 
a  load:  spreads  it  to.chus^  on  a  falk)w  for  turnips;  docs 
not  approve  of  marling  on  layers,  because  it  hurts  them, 
Otherwise  it  is  a  good  method,  and  not  apt  tg  sink  so  soon. 
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Ai  Ludham  they  hare  it  by  water  from  Thorpe,  Wigbl 
linghain  and  Wroxham,  at  ^.  a  chaldron  ;  anil  lay  froi 
eight  to  ten  cart  loads  an  acre  ;  it  hs»  ao  years. 
HoRNARD  spreads  it  on  stubbles  scaled:  none  better  fi 
it  than  a  one  year's  layer  that  is  to  rcmiin  another. 

He  also  lays  it  in  summer  on  turnip  fallows :  firtt  maj 
(hen  spreads  the  dung;  scales  in,  and  then  deeper  for  d 
seed  earth. 

Mr.  Cubit,  &c.  at  Catficid,  brings  inaric  from  Ho* 
Eied,  90  miles,  by  water;  costs  at  the  slaith  5!.  p.  1  kcd 
of  36  chaldrons,  18  to  20  loads.  He  lays  on  seven  i 
eight  loads  per  aci  e,  generally  on  a  fallow  for  tumipi :  In 
30  or  40  years.  Mr.  Cubit  has  some  land  done  40  yea 
ago,  and  does  not  vet  want  renewing. 

Mr.  Ci;bit,  of  Honing,  spreads  eight  ornine  toads  pf^^ 
acre,  from  Wroxham,  at  5s.  a  load  at  the  staith,  thif* 
miles  off:  he  would  give  gs.  a  load  in  Ms  yard  ;  no  clay* 
marie  of  their  own,  except  at  Ha pp« borough.  When  ror- 
nips  ehcw  the  anbury,  it  h  a  sure  sign  that  the  land  vran 
marling. 

They  have  white  marie  in  North  Walsham,  am)  it  is 
much  used :  Mr.  Payne:  has  done  40  acres  in  one  je^J 
II  loads  an  acre :  it  lasts  14  to  20  yean.   It  is  commonU 
make  layers  oF  mould,  the  maric  on  to  that,  and  then  ll 
yard  muck,  and  torn  the  whole  over  together :  they  alii 
lay  time  on  mould,  turn  it  over,  leaving  it  some  time,  thi 
muck  on,  and  turn  the  whcilc  over  again ;  all  chicfiy  fi 
curnips,  hui  some  for  wheat.  Mr  Margateson  brin^l( 
five  miles,   from  Oxncad  and  LammSs;  lays  on  ten  ( 
loads  an  acre :  it  lasts  jo  years.     If  the  land  has  noi  b 
marled,  or  wants  a  renewal,  the  lurntps  have  the  anbt 
which  this  manure  prevents  entirely. 
.    All  the  country  about  Scotto  has  been  niirlc«l ;  fit/l  if 
msTk 


mgfh  u the  bcpreaiop ;  tea  loadi  an  acre  on  itaDglaad»* 
and  eight  on  light ;  and  lattt  above  20  yean. 

Good  ydlowiih  made  at  Colcisbal;  they  spread  it 
loads  an  acre,  and  it  lasts  14  years.  : 

Mvch  at  Oxnead,  ice ;  Mr.  Rbptoi?  lays  20  small 
loads  an  acre  ^4t  ias^  10  years :  a  second  marling  answers 
well:  the  foolaenof  land  shews'tbewantofmading;  He 
•pceads  on  the  layers,  and  thinks  that  the  longer  it  is  JoefK 
#0  the  surface  the  better.  r 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringfaindi  who  is  a  very  atsentive 
waA  spirited  farmer,  lays  on  aSloads  an  acre  of  day^maiie^ 
fnt  of  caiUWf  which  bei  ieckons  equal  to  40  to  take  aM 
as  it  comes ;  four-  as  this  demands  a  j^ter  depth  of  pit,  be 
xeokons  diat  it  costs  him  9d.  or  rod.  a  load. 

Mr.  BiRCH\M,  at  Hacklbrd,  from  40  to  60  loads; 
mid  the  whole  country  there  has  been  so  marled ;  she  whits 
best  by  iar,  10  loads  as  good  as  40  of  other  sorts.  It  pre^ 
veiiu  the  buddle  (crj$anihtmum  sigeium)  which,  and  aor* 
fd,  are  the  sigps  that  land  wants  marling ;  when  done^ 
these  plants  disappear.  Marie  does  a  second  time,  but  he 
has  found  that  the  best  way  of  applying  it  then,  is  by  com- 
posts with  dung ;  on  layers  for  wheat.  Marie,  Mr.  Bir- 
CHAltf  hss  found  bad  for  turnips,  except  when  it  is  wanted 
to  get  a  farm  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  clays,  40  loads  an  acre^ 
which  lasts  20  years :  it  is  best  on  a  layei*,  but  hurts  the 
grasses  to  the  amount  of  half  the  produce :  he  reckons  that 
the  longer  it  is  kept  above  grouiKl  the  better.  Much  marie 
about  Holt. 

All  the  land  about  Binhain  is  marled  that  wants  it.  Mr. 
EvGLAND  lays  on  from  40  to  50  large  loads  an  acre:  u 
lasts  20  years  ;  but  this  depends  on  soil.  He  thinks  it  best 
spread  on  oUonds,  between  the  first  and  second  year  \  but 
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this  man  be  govtrneA  by  conveiimttic.     After  a  | 
nine  3  <,ccond  marling  is  as  good  at  the  6nt. 

Mr.  Hill's  father  marled  3 ;o  xrtrt  of  the  Wain 
farm,  at  80  loads  per  acre  ;  he  has  done  ihe  te.1  ot  I 
farm  himself,  35  per  acre,  anil  never  excecdifjg 
ing  it  much  better  to  do  it  at  twice  than  ai  o 
colour  is  yellow  and  white  mixed;  considers  the  yelko 
as  besl.  Spreads  it  to  chooiic  on  a  one  year'i  byct ; 
in  winter  raihcr  ihau  in  summer;  leaves  it  a  ym,  1 
ploughs  for  the  tirti  time  very  shalbw.  The  first  lata 
xre  noi  tiie  better  for  it,  but  the  barley  great*  eapM 
when  it  comes  to  the  busitel.  His  rule,  ia  alter-mnR 
is,  to  muck  the  first  time,  in  piefcrence  to  folding, 
father  did  one  £eld,  at  the  rate  of  111  losds 
nlkicb  was  so  over-doted,  that  the  lai.d  has  no4 
it  yet:  the  soil  light.  It  has  given  but  one  good  < 
which  was  wheat,  nine  coombs  iln»  buslicls  (oM  1 
sure)  per  acre :  every  other  crop  has  failed  more  ( 
If  Mr.  Coke  had  not  granted  a  second  at  >Mn'^ 
this  hrcD,  the  bencHt,  ahcr  much  kws,  woukl  al 
gone  to  others. 

On  Mr.  RtEVE's  farm,  at  Wighton,  I  saw  an  cM 
ordinary  hue  white  marlc.  not  as  in  common,  in  glol 
but  more  resembling  the  equal  consistence  and  tcxii 
white  butter. 

In  all  tiie  light  hnJs  of  Norfolk)  clay,  as  it  it  c 
but  which  ought  to  be  called  clay  mailc,  from  the  <(im 
of  calcareous  earth  it  containt,  is  prelcrrcd  much  to  a 
chalky  marls  ;  and  of  all  oihers,  the  haid,  cjialky, 
stony  marls  arc  reckontd  iJie  worst:  when  these  Oldf 
(called  also  i^o'tj  are  found  under  tradls  of  waue  or  pot* 
l^uid,  iticy  arc  not  deemed  Improveablc  10  profit,  Mr. 
OvEKMAK  hat  made  ilie  cxperimeat  of  racily  ami  hM 
iovai 


Cqind  tbo  benefit  to  grsatf  thst»  dirtdljf  catktfitf  Id  ^thtt 
coannon  <^inieny .  he  prefers  diem.  I  saw  sock  uKdioi 
1 792»  on  a  very  isrge  scale  on  his  farm.  He  spreads  ham 
4D(0  5akiadspecacre.  Svich  manorlngprcfwiHeihe  nkkiry 
iomniips^ 

Mr.  H.  Blythx,  of  Bumham,  Uaafnodoubcof  *hil» 
eewri^  on  the  sands  of  his  faroi^.i>eiii^  better  duKi  dqpi 
it  works  better  and  sooner,  adding  the  expnesslon,.  k  wUi 
kilj^miolr$e^Jkff^e  clay  wiU hif  the saddlt.  .   *  .^  / 

MfftfjDuaacATE  has  found  white  marie  inovc'prtfittMa 
Ika3  clay ;  working  much,  sooner :  nor  has  be  aikyahjoos 
MOO  to  that  hani  clialk  called  cmrk. .  Qi  white  nark  hekye 
0k  50  tQ.j6o  loads  an  acre. 

Mr.  WarcHT,  of  Stanhow,  a  very  attentive  and  com 
eellent  facaier»  has  found,  tlut  the  longer  narlc  or  day  is 
kept  00  die  surface  die  better.  He  spreads  it  oft  a  lay  of 
one  or  two  years  old  (the  latter  best),  and  leaves  it  a  year  9 
then  ricebaulks  the  land,  leaving  it  so  for  the  sumtncr ;  and 
it  gives  as  much  food  as  if  it  had  not  been  stirred,  anl 
dius  the  marie  works  witliout  being  buried.  He  marls 
largely,  yet  is  clear  that  it  b  an  enemy  to  grass  and  toTi' 
nips. 

Cork  has  been  used  successfully  at  Ringstead. 

Marie  is  found  under  all  the  country  at  Snettisham, 
generally  white :  the  farmers  lay  on  from  60  to  100  loads 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Go  DD I  SON,  at  Houghton,  laid,  in  six  mondis, 
3100  loads  on  44  acres  of  very  poor  black-sand  headi,  and 
broke  it  up ;  the  success  great,  and  shall  do  as  much  more 
diis  year.  He  pays  ^i.  a  load,  to  a  man  who  finds  team 
and  every  thing. 

Mr.  Beck,  at  Castle  Riseing,  has  clayed  all  his  farm, 
60  to  80  loads  an  acre,  and  covered  the  v^iiole  with  Lynn 

muck. 


» 
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muck.     He  thinks,  however,  t)iar  it  it  better  to  bi  «A 
)•»  at  first,  and  renew  it  by  compnstt.     He  always  iayl  I 
iton  oIloDds,  and  leaves  it  above  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Down  ham,  is  for  40  loadian  >cfl 
and  tlicn  repetitions,  whicli  is  a  far  beiier  syuem  tlia 
much  il  first;  and  he  would  alw.-iy*  spread  ii  ou  s  oa 
year's  layer,  10  be  left  another  year :  it  then  doct  doc  sial 
to  soon.     Not  much  done  near  [>ownham. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlingion,  lays  100 to  140  load*  p 
acre  of  clay  (msile)  on  to  his  gravels  ;  and  never  Utuai  k 
too  much  ;  the  b<;nefi[  of  some,  clone  thirty  yean  igo^  | 
10  be  seen  now :  .spreads  on  a J6ycr  for  the  akc  of  i 
taking  it ;  one  acre  done  before  winter,  as  good  as  two  i 
summer- 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Tottcnhili,  lays  100  load  of  e 
per  acre  on  black  sand  and  gravel, at  351.  per  tsoia  v 
ter,  and  30s.  in  summer. 

Aboui  Wymondhani,  60  to  I  Co  loadsof  clay  ;  8ocoaiv| 
mon  ;  some  chalky;  some  blue;  and  some  ydjow. 

Ar  Bcsthorpe,  white,  blue,  and  brown  marlc;  all  fer* 
ment  in  nciJs.  Mr.  1'kiest,  64  loads  an  acre,  at  301. 
per  120  cubic  yards,  now,  35s.  to  361. 


LIME. 


Mr.  BiRCHAM,  al  Hackford,  basitscd  limcni  ibe  ft 
lime  with  yard-muck,  very  successfully  fi.r  lunujA  ;  d 
chaldrons,  at    los.  or  iis.  a  ch:ildron,  spread  nut  of  ij 
waggon   on  land,  on    which  twelve  loads  of  muck 
spread:  and  when  a  pietc  has  h.id  part  of  it  muck  onlr  I 
:ind  the  rest  muck  and  lime,  the  effeiii  is  seen  lo  an  inth.  "f 

Mr.  S.\FFoR,Y,  of  Downham,    has  tried  liroe,  sixit  j 
busheb  I 
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bushels  per  acre,  on  his*  fen  farm ;  but  discontioned  if»  aft 
it  did  not  answer. 

**  In  East  Norfolk,  lime  is  successfully  used,  even  after 
marie.  It  is  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  hot  burning  soils, 
and  is  perh;ips  the  most  eSedtunl  cure  of  scalds :  lieoce 
considered  as  a  cold  manure/'— itf^jri^a/A 

GYPSUM. 
Mr.  AiLEK  tried  dtts  manure,  very  carefbllj,  at  Stan- 

m 

how,  oh  clean  clover. 

March  31.  No.  i  and  4.  No  manure ;  produce  averagcf 
of  the  two,  381b.  60Z. 

3.  Four  quarts  sifted  coal-ashes  kept  dry,  50  lb. 

3.  Gypsum,  one  quart,  54^  Ih. 

The  ashes,  therefore,  gave  an  increase  of  1 1  lb.  lOoz. 
and  the  gypsum  of  16  lb.  202. 

OYSTER-SHELLS. 

In  East  Winch  and  West  Bilney,  and  scattered  for  tea 
miles  to  Wallington,  there  is  a  remarkable  bed  of  oyster* 
shells  in  sca^mud :  the  farmers  use  them  at  the  rate  of  10  loads 
an  acre  for  turnips,  which  are  a  very  good  dressing ;  they 
are  of  particular  efficacy  on  land  worn  out  by  com.  Mr. 
FoRSTfiR  several  years  ago  laid  20  loads  an  acre  on  some 
worn-out  land,  and  they  had  an  amaaung  effedk  ill  pro* 
ducing  grass,  when  laid  down  in  seeds,  giving  a  deep 
luxuriant  hue  like  good  dung:  the  benefit  very  great  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  found  within  two  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, and  as  deep  as  they  have  dug,  water  having  stopped 
them  at  16  or  18  feet  deep.  1  hey  are  used  again  and 
again  on  the  same  land,  a.^d  with  the  same  ctkSt.  Ac 
East  Winch,    Mr.  Crowe  has  acres  together  of  thiii 

most 


\ 


most  valuable 
stirred. 


SeA-W£ED. 

ThcT  fall  to  powder  on  I 


SBA-OUZE. 


Mr.  pALGRAVE,  3t  Culi!slial,  DISCS  much  sea-mu^ 
scraped  up  liy  the  bear  frgm  ihc  boitotn  of  Yarnioud 
Haven:  he  lays  on  40  loads  per  acre,  and  has  thus  mi 
nurcd  70  acres;  the  improvement  very  great.  I  fouo^ 
on  trial,  that  it  is  a  calcareous  mud;  on  scalds,  or  bumni^ 
places  of  sand  or  gravel,  it  fonns  a  cold  batoin,  ajMl  is  a| 
cSct^ual  cure. 

Fifty  loads  per  acre,  of  sea-ouze,  have  been  used  oa  ill 
upland  saiidy  loams  of  Warham,  widi  very  great  tuccoia 
superior  crops  the  consequence. 

SEA-WEED. 

What  other  name  10  assign  to  a  very  singular  manure 
OD  the  coast  at  Tliornhani,  I  know  not.    In  the  great  and 
accurate  map  of  the  county,  published  by  Mr.  FadeN) 
Acre  is  a  mark  on  the  siiorc  for  what  is  called  crah,  ualfi 
and oak-roaii.     Mr.  Rishton    had    the  goodness  to  talu  ■ 
mc  10  view  this  spe£iaclc,  which  is  an  extraordinary  c 
ij  is  evidently  the  ruins  of  a  forest  of  large  trees,  the  siubl 
and  roots  remaining,  hut  so  rotten,  that  with  a  spade  I 
into  the  centre  of  manv,  and  might  have  done  of  all,  win 
as  mucli  case  as  into  a  mail  of  butter.     Where  ihc  uumpl 
are  not  found,  on  digging  t  turned  up  a   black  1 
vegetable  fibres,  apparently  consisting  of  decayed  braiK 
Ii;aves,  rushes,  ti^g%,  &c.  \  to  what  depth  this  vcgciabli 
Stratum  extends  is  not  known,  but  at  some  creeks  on  d 
very  edge  of  the  sea,  at  low  water,  there  is  a  very  £ 
soapy  sea  ouze,  at  two  or  three  feet  depth.     The  e«M 


lof  this  once  sylvan  region,  which  every  common  tide 
now  covcn»  caa  scarcely  be  less,  in  one  place  only,  tlian 
from  5  to  600  acres.  There  is  not  an  appearance  of 
any  tree  lying  at  present  from  the  jtum|H  >■  if  Mown 
down  or  kfc  after  falling,  hot  rather  that  of  a  forest  car 
doiwn  isi  baste,  the  scenis  cleared  and  inirried  away,  le»r« 
iftg  die  branches  to  rot :  but  this  is  mere  conjecture*  It 
it  remarkabie  that  there  is  not,  aa  I  am  iofortned,.  any* 
mention  of  this  ruined  ibrest  in  the  old  historians,  of  tfar 
ooontjr ;  nor  does  tradition  oflfer  the  least  conjeAura  or 
nsport  on  the  subjeA.  Trees,  roots,  and  stamps,  are  vwnf. 
common  io  hogs,  wherever  found ;  but  here  is  not  the: 
trace  of  any  dung  like  a  bog,  the  earth  is  solidt  and  9il  a 
fitie  ouae  or  sea^ckiy. 

Mr.  RiSHTON  vteweil  these  relicks  with  the  eye  of  at 
farmer ;  for  experiment,  he  sent  his  carts  down  for  some, 
and  spread  10  loads  per  acre  of  it,  for  turnips :  it  an- 
swered perfof^ly,  and  on  comparison,  equalled  his  yard- 
dung:  and  also  rape-cake.  In  another  experimenr,  he 
manured  two  acres  for  wheat,  with  a  compost,  consistii^ 
of  nine  loads  of  this  weed,  and  three  chaldrons  of  lime, 
mixed ;  one  acre  with  yard-muck ;  one  acre  with  tallow- 
chandlers' graves,  16  bushels,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece 
with  rape-cake.  The  graves  were,  in  eflcA,  iar  beyond 
all  the  rest ;  between  which  the  difference  was  not  very 
perceptible.  The  expense  only  is.  per  load:  but  if  a 
barge  was  floated  to  the  spot,  and  anchored  wlien  tbie  tide 
was  in,  foi'  loading  at  low  water,  it  might  be  pro- 
cured at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  This  gentleman  is  go» 
ing  to  quit  his  farm,  but  ix)t  before  he  has  opened  a  real 
mine  to  such  farmers  as  shall  have  the  sagacity  to  dig  in 
it :  it  appears  astonishing  that  none  of  them  should  long 
ago  have  made  the  same  experiment,  and  conseqpiendy 
have  profited  by  so  bcae&cial  a  vidnity. 

POND« 
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BURNT  EARTH. 


PONDAVEED. 

Several  persons  in  Norfolk  are  in  che  regular  habit  d 
clearing  their  rivers  and  ponds  just  before  lurnip-soiiiE 
ihey  cart  ihcm  immediately  on  to  the  land,  and  plough  M 
as  muck,  and  Inad  for  load  ihey  are  equal  to  fai 
dung.  Mr.  Coke  thus  manures  from  so  to  30  acres  w 
nnatty  from  ilie  l^ke  .it  Holkh^m. 

Mr.  Crowe,  of  Lakenliam,  manures  four  acrct  ) 
Dually  for  turnips  witli  t!ie  weeds  of  a  river  that  rutu  bj  h 
farm  ;  the  plants  are  clilefly  the  PheLuidrium  aijaaiiaim  I 
Slum  md'ifinruM  (waiev-hcmlock  and  water- parsnip), 
lays  20  loads  of  30  busliels  per  acie;,  and  ploughs  in  d 
re£tiy  :  are  zs  good  on  sand  and  mixed  loam  as  the  b 
dung,  bnl  not  equal  on  stiff'  soils. 

Mr.  Bloom  FIELD,  of  Bitlingfolil,  has  been  !n  the  habit 
of  manuring  liis  turnip-land  with  weeds  ficsh  from  ibe 
river,  and  ploughed  in  quickly ;  they  have  aiuwered  U 
well  as  vard-muck. 


BURNT  EARTH. 

'  "Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  whose  fine  farm  offi 
many  proofs  of  excellent  manngctnent  in  every  pan,  bttni 
all  the  turf  and  rubbish  which  comes  out  of  the  num 
open  drains  he  has  made  throughout  his  moory  meadovf 
as  well  as  the  first  spit  of  many  hedge  rows  and  bordett^ 
this  he  spreads  on  the  grass,  with  earth  fiomhilh  and  r 
In  his  lumips,  oKcrvIng  one  part  of  a  6cld  finer  ihan  d 
rest,  I  found  it  had  been  manured  wilh  cottagers' ; 
who  bum  the  parings  of  grass-land :  these  ashes  never  li 
of  giving  great  crops. 

At  Summer-green,  in  Dicklcburgh,  I  obserred  a  brg« 
heap 


bnp  of  burnt  earth,  the  ant-hillsi  and  inet|[ua]ities  -  io  the 
cofamoD  pared  off. 


I  i 


STICKLEBACKS. 

These  little  fish,  which  are  caught  in  immense  ()ttabtN 
ties  in  -the  Lynn  rivers  about  once  in  seved  years,  have 
been  bought  as  high  as  8d.  a  bushel.  The  favourite  way 
of  using  them  now,  is  by  mixing  with  mould  and  carry- 
ing on  for  turnips.  Great  quantities  have  been  carried  tt> 
Matham,  Shouldham,  and  Beachamwell.  Mf.  FtJtLElt 
chikre,  is  reported  to  have  laid  out  400I.  for  them  in  one 
year :  they  always  answer  exceedingly. 

Mr.  RoGERsoN,  of  Narborough»  has  gone  largdy  into 

m 

this  husbandry,  laying  out  300I.  inoneyear^  at  from  6d. 
to  8d.  a  bushel,  besides  carriage  from  Lynn :  he  formed 
thiem  into  composts  wiih  mould,  mixed  well  by  turning 
over,  and  carried  on  for  turnips :  the  success  very  great* 


OII^CAKB. 

Prom  40  to  50  years  ago  this  was  a  very  common  ma* 
nure  in  West  Norfolk :  35  years  ago  I  registered  the 
husbandry  of  manuring  there  with  oil-cake  i  then  chiefly 
aprcad  for  wheat.  Mr.  Carr,  of  Massinghara^  tried  ic 
largriy :  he  laid  out  140I.  for  one  crop^  in  whidi  he  re- 
ceived very  little  benefit  from  the  manuring:  on  another 
aaoaiion  bis  expenditure  was  for  lintseed«<alie»  to  fatten 
bentSy.asid  the  dung  cbus  gained  answered  much  better  than 
hafiDg  r^pe  cake.  About  the  same  period  this  nunure  wu 
snncli  ased  at  Snettisbam,  at  the  expense  of  3I.  16s.  to 
4L  iQs.  a  toOt  which  quantity  did  for  thre«  acres^  the  be- 

VORFOLK.]  s  e  Qcfit 


ntfit  there  rcokoned  exccediagl]r  grett,  bat  luting  i 
one  crop, 

At  that  period,  from  Holkliam  lo  HoU  they  spread  a 
toil  ihrcc-qujrteri  ro  three  acres;  bringing  il  from  Hal- 
land  and  IreUiiil,  bur  they  found  ihe  Dutch  calcci  bat. 
from  not  being  pressed  so  niucli.     It  lasted  stiongly  only    h 
for  one  crop,  whest;  but  of  wme  use  to  the  followia 
turnips. 

In  1784  I  found  Mr.  CoKE  in  the  regular  pradlic 
ming  this  tDanure,  at  5I.  per  ton.    He  found  it  ntorc  f<» 
ing  to  a  crop  of  wheat  than  cither  dung  or  fold  ;  but  4 
turnips  after  ibc  wheat  not  so  good  as  after  dung  spr 
for  that  crop. 

At  present  (1S03J  it  is  SI.  los.  per  ton,  and  be  drilltd 
Willi  the  turnip.secd  a  ton  to  six  acres  (  and  though  wbl 
used  in  lumps,  il  may  he  better  to  sow  it  six  wecki  b 
the  seed,  yet,  in  his  cstiinsiioD,  this  is  not  thccatet 
reduced  thus  to  a  powder. 

Ill  the  distrid  of  Hoikham  rape-calte  h  very  g 
perhaps   I   might    say   uoiversally,    used.      They    now 
spread  a  ton  on  three  or  four  acres,  usually  sawing  it 
(ubout  eleven  or  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre)  for  wheat  or 
turnips,  or  for  both.      Mr.  Overman  has  compafel 
English,  Dutch,  and  Irish  cake;  ihc  biier  he  thiaki  lfe»1 
worst,  and  suspedh  from  its  breaking  of  a  black  grain,  fffl 
well  as  from  iu  want  of  that  agreeable  seem  yielded  If  1 
other  cakes ;  that  it  has  undergone  in  the  ia>iiuf>flw^r^ 
some  operation  by  fire.     This  manure  is  very  efibSive: 

The  expense  rising  so  high,  induced  Mr.  CoxE,  tooK 
'lime  ago,  10  recommend  10  Mr.  Cook,  the  pateomcf 
the  drill-plough,  to  add  to  that  machine  an  apparatoi  far 
sowing  rape-cake- dust  with  turnip-seed  ;  but  his  rarioiB 
cugagcmcnts  prcvtoiling  the  nccetuiy  aucatioo.  Ml. 
CoKBj 


CokbH 
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'oKt  has  procured  one  from  Mr.  Bur.r.el,  of  Thet- 
ird,  which  worked  while  I  was  at  Holkham,  to  the 
Ifrcac  Mtisfa£tion  of  everyone  who  saw  ii,  delivering  a 
consunt  stream  of  powder  so  regularly,  thai  no  doubts  were 
cetciTained  of  the  great  success  of  the  inTeniion.  It  con- 
tains  alternate  divisions,  with  Urge  and  small  cups  for  the 
delivery  of  both  cake  and  seed  into  the  lame  drills.  In 
this  way  a  (on  does  six  acres,  insmd  of  three  or  four  in 
the  common  method.  In  a  letter  1  alierwatds  received 
frtun  thii  very  able  cultivator,  he  informed  me  (hat  the 
experiment  answered  to  his  satisfaction. 

Mr.  HitL,  of  Watcrden,  has  much  doubt  of  (he  bene* 
^j^  of  this  manure,  and  thinks  that  it  is  often  used  (the 
great  expense  of  i(  considered}  to  loss.  For  the  iail 
three  years  it  has  decreased  in  goodness,  by  reason  of  (he 
locreased  power  of  (he  mills,  exertions  caused  as  he  (hinks 
by  the  great  demand.  It  should  not  be  used  in  less  quaD- 
ii(y  than  two  tons  10  live  acres ;  and  always  for  turnips  in 
preference  to  wheat. 

Air.  JoHKsoN,  of  "niurning,  finds  that  from  one-third 
to  half  a  ton  per  acre  for  turnips,  mill,  in  a  wet  season, 
beat  every  thing.  It  ought  to  be  town  the  fir^t  week  ia 
May,  if  possible )  all  ideas  ol  putting  it  in  at  the  same  time 
viitt  the  seed,  he  thinks  erroneous  -,  he  has  seen  it  quite 
lost  thus:  in  dry  seasons  it  hunoefleifl.  Of  this  manure 
Mr.  joKNibN  uses  much.  He  (hot  expresses  himself  ia 
a  letter  he  favoured  me  wiih: 

"  Rapc-cate  is  an  excellent  manure  fer  turnipt,  and 

4bcs  not  subjc^  (}icm  (o  mildew;  they  will  grow  longer 

,)ban  from  any  other  manure ;  (he  (urnip  that  grows  moK 

after  Michaelmas  is  always  of  the    best  quality.     Malt 

I bi  quick  to  bring  the  turnip  (o  the  hoe^  rape-cake 

iw ;  where  both  are  used  they  ihauld  be  sgwD  together, 

1  ca  but 
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buKifot  at  the  same  time ;  the  rape-cdee  should  be  brokn 
to  the  si^e  of  walnuts,  the  less  dast  the  better,  and  shouM  be 
suwn  in  April  or  May,  as  near  tlie  second  ploagbing  ai 
conveniently  can  be  done,  to  have  i  .shower  on  k ;  the 
malt-combs  should  be  sowed  on  the  last  earthy  and  bar* 
rowed  in  with  the  seed." 

Mr.  England,  bf  Binham,  uses  much  rape-cadce,  and 
Ais  year  his  turnips,  thus  manured,  are  bis  best.  The 
cake-dust  should  be  scaled  in,  early  in  May. 

Mr.  Resv£,  of  Wighton,  uses  large  quantities  of  rape- 
cake  for  his  turnips,  which  in  a  wet  season  is  an  excelknt 
mantire.  Mucked  turnips  come  quicker  at  first  than 
caked  ones,  but  the  latter  exceed  them  afterwards :  it  is 
best  applied  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  sowing  the 
seed,  scaled  in  by  the  last  earth  but  one :  the  deeper  seed* 
earth  then  deposits  the  manure  in  the  centre  of  the  farrow. 
'  Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  fiuniham,  has  this  rear  tur« 
liips  for  which  he  spread  rape-cake,  at  the  expense  of  3I. 
per  acre,  and  the  crop  is  not  worth  20s. ;  but  k  answen 
in  a  wet  season. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  feeds  manv  bullocks 
with  oil-cake,  and  finds  that  one  load  of  the  dung  is 
worth  two  of  any  other:  this  he  thinks  hy  far  the  best, 
and  even  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  a  farm  into  condition, 
and  hughs  at  tlie  idea  of  buying  rape-cake  for  manure, 
when  compared  with  this  superior  practice.  It  is  expen- 
sive to  men  who  put  lean  beasts  to  cake,  but  if  they  are 
what  is  called  fat  before  cake  be  given,  it  answers  well. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  has  found  that  10  load 
of  dung  from  cattle  fed  on  oil-cake,  will  do  as  well  as  16 
loads  from  turnip-fed  beasts. 

Mr.  Stylemak,  finiihrng  his  turnips  before  thegnnRS 
were  ready  for  the  sheep,  gave  oil-cake  in  troughs,  with 

coc 


<€iH  h^i  to  the  amount  of  just  6d.  a  wcok  fcfr.c^ike,  on  » 
pea  stubble ;  a  pond  in  the  field :  it  continued  four  or  five 
vtecksi  and  turnips  succeeded,  which  wert  the  best  on  his 

fitfniy  and  a  very  gre^t  crop. 

.     ,.        .      . 

ASHES.     . 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  buys  all  the  ashes  he 
can  get,  of  the  poor  people  wIk>  bum  Jlag  parings,  and 
the  strength  of  then  is  very  great  on  his  heavy  land ;  but 
oa  diy  sand  he  remarks  that  they  do  little  good, 
:    Mr.  Stylemak,  of  Snettisham,  has  manured  sainfoin 

■ 

vitb  coal-ashes ;  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  with  great  sue* 


SOOT. 

Mr.  Birch  AM,  of  Hackford,  lays  out  from  70I.  to 
lObl.  a  year  in  soot,  sowing  20  bushels  per  acre  on  hii 
wheat,  in  March  or  April. 

MALT-DUST. 

Mr.  KcRRicH,  of  Harleston,  manures  for  tomipt  with 

50  sacks  of  malt-dust  per  acre,  at  is.  6d.  anfd  gets  finer 
crops  than  with  yard-dung. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  uses  this  manure;  10  sacks  per  acre,  at 

51  6d.  a  sack. 

BL^CK-WHEAT. 

'  Mr*  BsvAM  has  been  in  the  practice  iome  years  of 
pkmgbing  in  bock-wheat  wlien  in  full  blossom,  as  a  uui- 
siuring  for  cole :  the  success  to  bis  satisfeAion* 
Mr.  SalT£&  has  ploughed  it  in  as  manure,  fixing  a 

£  e  3  bush 
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bosh  10  the  beam  ef  ihe  plouglt,  to  brush  it  down  tot  i 
purpose. 

Upon  a  harsh  stilf  piece  of  marshlaoJ,  it  Wirhairi,  : 
J.  TuKNEK  sowed  buck,  and  ploughed  tt  in  for  whea 
ii  answered  well  as  a  manure,  besides  saving  much  lilbgl 
Sir  Thomas  Beevor  iri|;d  ihc  same  husbandry  od  si 
clay,  and  got  five -quarters  of  wheat  per  acre. 

YAnD-DUN'G. 

Through  every  part  of  West  Norfolk,  from  Brapi 
andThctford,  to  Snettishamand  Holkliam,  ihe  farm-] 
dung,  after  foddering  is  over,  is  rui  ned  up  in  ) 
yard,  or  caned  on  to  heaps  in  the  fields,  where 
over  for  mixing:  Mr,  Dentok,  ofBi.im!on,  hat  m: 
an  observation  on  this  point,  which  h.is  a  lendency  tl: 
change  of  system.  It  seems  from  rhc  general  pnHHt 
that  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  for  all  arc  in  the  same  hi 
bandry,  do  not  conceive  tliat  the  tun  and  wind  hare 
power  of  extrafling  those  volatile  particles  which  ct 
bute  lo  the  food  of  plants ;  and  the  comtnon  way  of 
ing  the  heaps  when  carted  on  to  the  land  for  some  til 
before  spreading,  and  again,  when  spread,  before  plou] 
ing  in,  shew  tlijt  this  is  the  case,  Heie.  bowevcTt 
mutt  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Coke,  whose  icami 
Saw  to  proportiQiiedi  that  the  dung  was  turned  in  as 
at  carried  out,  and  very  completely  buried;   but  it 

The  observation  alluded  to  is  lhis-~Mr.  Denton  sbew- 
ioj  me  his  beautifully  improved  warren  farm  at  FekwcS, 
he  remarked,  how  much  better  one  half  of  a  layer  of 
wai  dun  the  other ;  occasioned  by  one  part  being  manoi 
with  long  dung,  and  the  other  with  old  turned-over  short 
dung.  The  soil,  ^uiie  a  sand  :  f  observed  the  diflrrcnt 
appcaruff 
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appearance  ckitly.  The  best  was  ihst  wtucb  wu  ccvered 
wild  tlie  long  manure. 

,  'J'hiny  years  ago  they  reckoneij,  near  Holkham,  that 
(tte  whut  stubble-  ploughed  in,  was  at  good  as  i  light  cou 
«f  doDg. 

^  Mr.  BnADfiELD,  of  KerattisbslI,  SufTctlk.  icnanc  to 
^r.  Bevan,  carrici  the  yard-dung  long  ftotii  ihe  yard, 
without  any  turning  or  mixiDg,  and  spieads  ii  about  sis 
weeks  bcfc<jc  sowing ,  ploughs  i(  in  Jli;c[cr  than  for  the 
towing  earth,  but  nut  so  fleet  as  what  is  called  scaling  ; 
ploughs  two  oi  tJirce  times  after  the  manuring. 

Mr.  BLooMf  ield's  bailiff,  in  the  absence  of  his  mas- 
Ut,  gave  hit  opinion  in  fiavour  of  rotten  dung,  rather  than 
long  attd  untotted  :  however,  this  year,  he  says,  they  used 
ibe  latter,  and  the  turnipi  on  bad  land,  justify  an  opinion 
different  from  his  own. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Paiest,  at)Scarning,  in  i8oi,  on  a  field 
(put  had  been  unkind  for  turnips,  drew  it  into  baulks,  and 
laid  long  frcth  dung  into  the  furrows,  then  split  the  baulks, 
covering  the  manure,  and  drilled  the  turnips  on  the  top«  of 
die  ridges )  the  crop  proved  the  largest  and  but  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  man,  not  satisfied  with  this  method, 
and  thinking  that  he  could  get  a  better  crop,  Mr.  Priest 
permitted  him  to  try :  he  laid  the  land  on  broadlands,  and 
•ptained  the  seed  into  every  other  furrow,  but  in  such  a 
.^anner,  tliai  it  came  a  broad-cast  crop  and  good  for  little; 
k/touie  /lis  Jung  tvai  net  buried. 

Mr.  Priest,  complaining  to  Mr.  Bircham,  of  Reep- 
bam,  that  he  had  some  bnd  on  which  it  was  difficult  to 
get  turnips,  had  this  answer — Put  en  your  liung  in  autumnf 
end  your  iUfficuUies  will  vanish. 

Mr.  Salter.,  of  Winborough,  pointing  at  some  dung- 
Julls,  observed,  that  he  had  now  got  a  year's  muck  before- 
;  tvtT.ytar  muck,  he  ihiaks,  far  preferable  to  long 
Be4  fresh. 
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frcih,  as  (he  latter  breeds   itisefls,  tec.  ind  sornettntet  k 
hunful.    Wc  soon  afcer  entered  u  very  fine  field  ofnimipi, 
rhc  crop  beautiful ;  and  long  dung  lying  about  some  of  lb*  J 
best  partK  of  the  field  :  his  theory  was  here  evidently  t 
dcmned  bv  the  appearance  of  the  pUnts. 

Mr.  Havers,  ai  Thclion,  tn  commoD  with  hi* 
hours,  keeps  his  yard-dutig  in  hills,  and  comi>Oits.  cal 
over-year  muck:  that  is,  kept  over  the  year  to  ha 
and  for  use  in  succession,  so  managed. 

Mr.  Drakr,  ofBillingforrf,  in  the  same  vicitritT,  i 
not  appiovc  of  over-year  muck  for  bwvy  imd;  hot  d 
light  land,  subjeft  to  bum  short  dung  best;  and  be  h 
observed,  that  wHtfi  land  has  been  over  clayed,  long  dtu 
Kelps  it  much. 

Mr.  PiTTs,  of  Thorpe  AbbotJ,  cans  day  marie  cratf  I 
heaps  in  the  summer,  to  which  he  catries  his  yaid-don^  1 
(urns  over  thrice,  and  spreads  it  for  turnips,  or  wheat|l 
6h  young  seeds,  and  he  finds  ttiat  on  his  burning  ( 
it  answers  better  than  dimg  alone  ;  though  a  second  dij 
iiig  on  tht  same  land,  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  fanners  about   South   Walsliam,  &c.  tniie  i. 
and  marie  together.     This  Mr.  Syiile  thinks  a  ba4  p 
lise,  as  the  marie  will  not  work  in  the  land,  after  it  ti 
Korkfd'ia  the  dung. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  I.angtey,  docs  not  approve  of  tr 
year  muck:  the  best  method,  bethinks,  is  to  spread  esritti 
over  the  farm-yard  before  foddering  begins,  to  let  !l  Wf 
late  before  it  is  turned  up,  to  torn  over  the  hill  once.  itA  \ 
ill  a  month  after  to  cart  it  for  turnips.  He  never  nracki  ' 
for  wheat :  but  very  good  to  do  it  for  winter  tares,  in  ordef  J 
for  having  turnips  immediately  aftet ;  in  this  wiy  ht  l 
ways  gets  good  tumips. 
Mr.  TnoRTitt  does  not  approve  of  Qv«r-TWrihiieItt 


he  cam  k  cffi  10  fanps  at  soon  as  his  tumipt  ^re  sown,  to 
nn  wklioiiC  turning  till  wheat-sowing)  as  all  his  turnips 
jne  nuiiored  ivom  Yarmouth.  He  has  accideotaily  carted 
fefig  pm-  muck  for  turnips,  to  finish  a  field,  and  c hey  worn 
certainly  a  wcme  crop:  for  wheat  it  may  be  differtnc.— 
Mr.  THURTB1.L  thinks  the  winter  is  th6  worsi  time  of 
jil  for  carrying  out  muck,  whether  from  yards  or  com<* 
posts  I  it  sbouM  be  either,  in  summer  for  turnips,  or  ta 
Mtumn  for  wheat.  He  does  not  wish  any  of  bis  straw 
lo  bt  eaten ;  all  trodden  into  muck. 

Mr.  Ev£RiT,  ofCaiscor>  never  uses  over-year  muck : 
lie  carts  from  the  yard,  late  in  the  spring,  forming  heaps; 
in>three  weeks  turns  over,  and  in  a  fortnight  more  carts 
and  spreads  for  turnips :  when  he  has  fallen  short  in  quaii* 
|icy»  he  has  taken  long  and  ft-esh  dung,  and  has  had  as 
fpoA  turnips  as  after  the  short.  Upon  strong  land,  he  has 
known  king  fresh  dung  answer  very  well:  the  chief  6b* 
jeAkm  to  it  is  the  difficulty  of  turning  ic  in,  Ht  was 
much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  the  skim  cooker* 

At  Hemsby,  Mr.  Ferrier,  Arc.  thinks  short  dungi 
from  being  caned  to  a  hill,  best ;  but  no  over-year  muck* 
Mr.  FsRRiER  gives  fifteen  loads  per  acre  to  turnips,  and 
six  to  wheat. 

Mr.  Browv,  of  Tbrigby,  has  carted  long  stable-mocfc 
hi  Man;h>  whhout  any  stirring,  for  turnips,  and  had  as 
good  crops  as  from  hilled  short  muck ;  but  in  such  cases 
gives  15  loads  per  acre,  instead  of  12.  If  the  same  quan* 
rity,  he  thinks  the  rotten  would  prove  the  best.  His  ob* 
jedion  to  long  muck  is,  the  idea  that  seeds  would  be 
carried  out  which  would  not  vegetate  in  time  for  the  hoe 
Id  destroy  them,  such  as  docks  and  needles ;  and  rhesc^  he 
imagines,  are  destroyed  by  the  fermentation,  when  hilled, 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  muck,  by  all  good  fiirmen,  is 

thrown 
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tlirowR  light  on  ta  the  liiils,  widiout  ctntngoo  tarheo 
He  never  lutns  them  ovi;r.     Mr.  Bbown  putt  no  tr 
on  the  dung  made  by  iirawfed  beabis.     He  has  aUoii 
dung  coilciSed  from  commons,  and  found  i[  of  link  o 
»rvicc.     He  remarked  ahn,  rliat  the  dung  which  in  Ic 
mows    has  been    deposited  by   sheep  under   bcdget,  i 
proved  of  very  »nall  use.     Mr.  Buown,  and  other  g 
farmers  in  Fleg,  ate  aiientive,  in  caning  out  muclt,  t 
to  make  ihc  drivers  keep  on  the  head-land  (ill  ihcy  o 
to  the  end  of  the  land  which  is  manui>»gi  so  a 
each  ridge  bear  i;£  exadt  propoition  of  iiatDagc.  if  taj: 
for  want  of  this  aitcmion,  if  the  men  are  left  to  thccntdvcv 
they  make  roads  across  from  the  gate,  in  every  dircdioOi 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  croiv 

Mr.  SvfiL£, of  South  W'alshacn,  thinks  over- year  d 
bad  system  :  be  is  in  ihe  common  prai^icc  of  the  c 
but  were  he  to  farm  a  strong  soil,  he  would  carry  ( 
long  dung  dirciSlly  to  the  land  :  and  on  all  soils  it  c 
be  too  new,  if  it  be  in  the  right  state. 

Mr.  Francis,  at  Mariham,  no  over-year  muck,  bit  J 
in  manuring  for  wheat,  some  left  was  cairied  ou  for  lU^  I 
nips,  and  thcie  theciop  not  so  good,  though   pcrhapt  fll 
fuller  plant.    He  has  tried  long  muck,  trcsh  liom  itic  yf^l 
and  it  dues  n  well  as  any,  but  not  quite  so  quick  a  gtowtll'f 
for  the  £ist  six  weeks.     He  jus  no  objc£iion  to  the  prae*'^ 
lice,  but  the  difficulty  of  burying  it.     He  likes  the  idea  of    , 
the  skim  coultei.     He  carts  on  to  heaps,  and  if  the  (uoi 
gr«s  on,  always  turns  the  heap.    He  lays  twelve  loads  pet 
acre  for  tumi|.'ST  and  likewise  eight  fur  wheat.   Thislarge 
manuring,  common  in  rbcsc  hundreds,  depends  much  c 
the  quantity  of  marsli  and  fen  land,  abounding  in  all  tbii  | 
country,  and  whidi  commonly  yields  a  great  plenty  ot  I 
rough  coaise  tudder  and  rushes,   for  thattJi  atx]  litter^ 


At  Ltadhaniy  it  loads  per  acre  oi par  dung,  common. 
Mr.  HomwARD  often  lays  oa  20.  He  cans  his  muck  to 
heaps,  00  mouldsy  nor  suffering  the  teams  to  go  on  to  the 
hills.  Some  ftrmeri  turn  it  over.  He  never  keeps  it  over* 
year.    He  lays  some  on  for  wheat,  but  ibr  turnips  10  prer 


Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catfield,  and  others,  carry  out  muck 
in  frosty  weather,  on  to  mpuld  heaps,  and  also  when  bar« 
ley  sowing  is  over*  He  has  often  carried  out  long  firesli 
4ung  for  tdmips,  and  the  tthSt  has  been  very  good,  espe- 
cially if  the  land  has  been  at  all  strong  or  wet.  The  ob- 
jeAiom  ire,  the  difficulty  of  hoeing  well,  and  the  manuring 
heing  unequal,  from  some  yards  and  parts  of  yards  being 
better  than  others ;  whereas,  in  carting  to  hlHs,  Mr.Cu- 
VIT  takes  from  oxen  and  stables,  alternately,  in  orderduit 
the  whole  may  be  mixed  and  equal,  when  turned  over. 

Mr.  CuBiTy  at  Honing,  thinks  that  for  land  on  a  wet 
hottom,  long  dung  is  good  for  turnips  or  wheat ;  hot  he 
carts  on  to  hills,  to  have  it  as  short  as  possiblei  for  on 
light  land  hehai  known  it  fail,  for  turnips,  when  king. 

Throughout  the  hundreds  of  North  and  South  Evping* 
{lam,  the  same  management  prevails :  all  cart  out  and  hill, 
ffld  in  general  turn  over. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  nvikes  platforms  of  earth,  then 
%  byer  of  marie,  and  turns  over,  then  adds  muck,  and 
turns  again,  whether  for  turnips  or  wheat.  Has  on  many 
acres  cartjcd  kmg  fresh  stable  mock  for  turnips,  ploughing 
h  jn  at  onoe^  and  gained  fine  crops  if  the  season  proved 
wet;  but  not  in  a  dry  time. 

Mr.  Reftoh,  at  Oxnead,  thinks  long  dung  the  best 
Ibr  turnips;  however,  he  seldom  uses  it;  but  when  he 
has,  the  turnips  have  generally  been  the  best.  Cam  his 
pfug  on  10  heaps  of  marie,  and  turns  over. 

Mr*  JpHNioVf  of  Thpmingi  thinks  tha(  muck  wastes 
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by  keeping  to  an  unprofitable  degree,  aid.diat  tbe  moreic 
is  turned  over^  the  worse:  he  has  iried  long  muck,  freih 
from  the  yard,  for  turnips,  and  got  as  good-  by  k  as  by 
any  other ;  and  the  barley  also  as  good.  Tbedifliculcy  is 
to  get  it  buried :  he  has  employed  hoys  to  tutk  it  in:  be 

approves  much  of  the  idea  of  tlie  skim  coulter. 

t  I 

•  Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Afr.  Johk%ov.-^**  Where 
lands  are  unkind  for  turnips,  straw  may  be  converted  iaiD 
muck  with  profit,  by  feeding  tbe  pigs  with  pease  in  the 
« yards;  and  the  muck  kind  for  turnips  ;  the  quality  of  the 
mock  depends  on  what  the  animals  is  fe4  with ;  mock 
made  from  tnrnip-fpd  beasts  is  better  for  grass  or  wfaea^ 

m 

than  for  turnips :  if  beasts  have  nothing  but  straw  and 
tormps,  it  is  not  so  kind  for  turnips  as  muck  made  in  itraw- 
yaids  from  other  food." 

Mr.  England,  of  Binbam,  carts  bis  yard-mnck  on 
to  heaps  in  tbe  winter,  and  turns  up  the  rest  in  the  yard^ 
to  get  it  rotten  for  tbe  turnip-seed  earth,  and  thinks  it 
would  lose  its  virtues  if  cnrricd  on  long :  on  strong  land  it 
may  do,  carried  on  in  winter,  for  turnips,  and  has  ck>ne  it 
on  such  a  soil  with  good  efTc^^.  He  has  no  doubt  of  the 
superiority  of  rotten  muck  for  turnips,  but  is  against 
keeping;  it  over-year. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  carts  his  yard- muck  on  to 
heaps,  and  turns  them  twice,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
and  the  shorter  the  better,  provided  it  be  in  a  fermenting 
state:  eight  load  of  short  are  as  good  as  twelve  long ;  but 
cvcr-year  nuick  bad,  as  fermentation  in  that  is  over.  He 
has  tried  long  ;ind  fresh  dung,  but  it  has  not  answered  so 
good  a  piirpae.  He  lays  on  all  his  muck  for  turnips; 
none  for  wheat. 

Mr.  RiEvE  is  clear  that  all  straw  should  be  trodden 
into  muck,  and  none  eaten.     He  has  kept  a  large  dairy  of 
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colvvff  andi  thinks  them  die  vmttt  stock  that  can  he  00  a 
hnit  as^umips  are  drawn  for  tbem,  instead  of  beuqr 
ttdoifihe  land  by  sheep ;  and  more  straw  is  eaten  by  theia, 
instead  of  being  trodden,  than  hy  any  other  stock.  Has 
expression  "was,  **  IwwU  n$t  kavt  a  mouthfid  eatm^^ 

1  have  obsenred  on  many  farms,  the  dung  for  tormpa 
cither  not  weH  turned  in,  or  harrowed  out  again,  and  obem. 
recommended  the  use  of  the  skim  coulter.  I  should  oh> 
•erve,  hotatever,  that  on  Mr.  Cok£*s  farm,  his  dung  was 
irery  ^H^^tucked  in ;  whether  k  would  have  been  the  same 
had  it  beep  long  dung,  is  a  question. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  remarks,  thatfeng  muck  is  bcit^  if  hid 
on  in  November,  far  turnips  the  following  year ;  especial 
)y  on  wet  cold  land:  but  short  and  rotten  for  snmmer 
manaring  on  the  land  that  has  had  thice  eanhs.  .Tbedif* 
ierence,  in  this  case,  litdc  in  the  barley  atter  the  iyraipi^ 
but  much  in  the  turnips  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Dixon  Hostx,  at  Goodwick,  prefers  short 
and  rotten  dung:  dunghills  far  rotting  seen  in  all  cfaol 
country. 

The  quantity  per  acre  generally  applied  en  the  sand 
distridi,  north  of  Swaffaam,  is  10  cart-bads  \  and  every 
man  tills  ibat  quantity  for  a  day's  work.  The  price  for 
Blling  and  spreading,  is  3d.  a  load,  of  large  diree«liorse 
cans :  three  men  spread ;  one  id  throw  ooc,  aad  two  Id 
hfvak  to  pieces,  and  shake  about  equally. 

Mr.  OvsRMAN  desired  me  taremark  a  sngoffaritjr  of 
a  pan  of  a  fieU  of  sainfain:  it  was  very  visible.  Ht 
conld  atn-ibute  it  to  nothing  but  that  part  of  the  ieU  hai^ 
log  been  dunged  twelve  yeaM  befare^  the  toil-  A^  sharp 
guvcl,  commonly  thonghl  tD  dtvmr  du^ig  qowker  than 
most  other  soils. 

Mr.  DuRsoATE  carts  his  meek  on  to- heaps,  and  then 
tnrns  over :  he  has  tried  it  long  and  fresh  for  turnips,  but 
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dices  short  much  better:  ihoogb  too  \oait  carried  ow,  I 
comes  but  60  an  the  land.  Mr.  Dursoate  would  n 
have  a  bullock  on  lits  farm,  except  for  treating  maw  it 
muck :  he  would  have  none  eaten. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  SucciUliam,  cam  out  hii  Jai4i 
muck  on  (o  pUifurmj  of  marie,  lumt  over,  and  bjrs  it  n 
fo[turni|i5.  He  thinks  long  iducIc  might  do  wdl  fn 
strong  land. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Dowtiham,  turns  over  the  dung  ii 
the  yard,  and  then  caits  it  for  turnips,  ploughing  in  dt 
ic<^iy.  He  has  seen  very  long  frculi  dung  ipread  ud 
plouglicd  in  dirci5tly  for  turnips,  and  i(  has  answeicd  welt 
en  strong,  but  not  on  light  land.  Some  cart  out  of  yardii 
and  mix  with  mould. 

Mr.  Porter,    of  Watlington,  turns  over  dunghtll% 
to  have  tlie  muck  ihoit  for  turnipt,  not  liking  lo°S  ^ 
at  all ;  it  makes  tht  land  scald. 

Mr.  RocERsoN,  of  Narborough,  cam  earth  into  bb. 
yards  pi'erioutly  to  foddering,  and  when  it  is  done,  tuim 
it  ovci  for  turnips. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Bcsthorpe,  forms  his  yanl-muck  iotv, 
a  heap,  and  turns  over :  chusea  to  have  it  short :  even  i% 
this  way  he  has  boys  to  tuck  it  in. 

Mr.GoDDisoN',  Sicwanl  to  the  Earl  of  CholmoS' 
BELEV,  at  Houghton,  considers  rotten  dung  at  oeceuaty 
for  wheat  on  light  soils  i  and  he  prefers  lop-drcuiog 
wlicat  oops  to  ploughing  in  at  seed-time:  he  also  u^' 
Ibkls  as  much  as  he  can  do  by  Christmas,  hatiowiag  Uxb 
across  in  the  spring  :  but  for  turnips  he  has  a  high  opi* 
nioa  of  long-muck ;  he  carries  it  out  of  the  yard  with* 
out  any  stirring  over,  and  ploughs  it  in  for  that  crop) 
little  harrowiogup;  nor  does  it  impede  the  hoe:  it  an* 
»wcn  greatly,  and  the  barley  after  hot  been  milch  bn* 


ttr  tIliD  ill  my  other  way,  intomucht  diat  if  a  foir  oompa* 
ratnra  experiinent  were  made,  he  would  bee  on  long  dong 
agaibkibort. 

Mr.  E.  Scott,  at  Grimstoney  ha>  carted  oat  long 
imiek  from  Christmas  10  Lady-day,  and  pbughed  i(  in 
for  turnips,  and  bad  none  better :  nor  did  he  see  any  dif«> 
ference  an  the  barley,  bat  believes  that  it  docs  poc  hsc 
quite  so  long  as  short. 

**  Muck  from  the  straw  which  Is  trodden  only,  is,  by 
iome,  thought  to  be  better  than  that  from  the  straw  which 
ii  eaten  by  lean  stock.'*  A  capital  fatrtner  much  in  favour 
of  fatting  pigs  loose  in  a  littered  yard :  ^*  What  a  rare 
parcel  of  mack  they  make,  compared  with  what  neat 
beasts  would  have  made  from  the  same  straw  !'* — Afar^ 
sJML 

Oiurvaihns.-^Mmy  of  the  preceding  remarks  are  esc- 
tremely  interesting.  The  negative  of  so  many  ri>le  and 
intelligent  men  against  sofiering  any  straw  10  be  eaten^ 
wluch  is  die  common  prafiice  of  the  burger  part  of  die 
kingdom,  deserves  much  attention:  and  die  comeqoent 
praAice  they  are  in  of  buying  oil-cake,  often  to  fen* 
thiu  thdr  straw  may  be  trodden  into  dmg  by  fatting 
beasts,  is  a  perfrSion  of  managemetic  not  often  met 
with. 

In  regard  to  the  quesdon  of  long  and  short  dong,  opi* 
nions  are  evidently  much  divided ;  and  though,  in  the  com* 
aon  method  of  the  county^  short  dong  is  preferred^  here 
is  enough  said  upon  the  merit  of  that  which  is  nsed  in  a 
long  stote,  10  prove  that  the  [inquiry  deserves  more  atten* 
tkm  than  it  has  met  with.  Mr.  Dsntow's  experiment 
it  remarkable,  and  the  obicrfaiiuiii,  fbnnded  on  praAioe^ 
of  Messrs.  fiRADFiEU),  Brown,  Syblx,  Fiuvciit 
DxBiXs  RsPToKi  JoBKsoKi  and  SC0TT9  are  all  modi 

to 
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to  the  purpose.     Comparative  cxperimestSr  *«v  l_ 
make,  would   ascertain  ihis  poitU,  which    U  eeruin] 
considerable  imjKiKrince.     A  picvaillng  Idea  in  No. 
is,  line  long  duog  i)  best  tor  strong   liind,  and  shon  J 
light  sails :  the  gcnernl  practice  is  that  of  spreading  u' 
in  all  cases.     Bm  Mr.  Denton's  Miil  is  saad  * 


UTTERING. 

There  is  asiii^ular  practice  at  Vannauih,  whic 
Iwe«  coiamon  time  out  of  mind,  of  liiiciing  iU  t 
«idi  as  fiofSe£,  ojws,  &c.  withfea-uaJ.  A 
y^niODth  oaC'hcirK  or  ooe-a^  carts,  arc  employi: 
bring  sand  from  tlie  shore  for  this  purpo^,  and  it  >tdi 
ihc  more  largely,  ihac  the  i^uaniity  of  muck  to  sell  to  tl 
fanners  may  be  the  greater.  Mr.  Thqii^tell  a 
ills  (umips  with  thiti  dung,  and  ii  i«  cxccllcut*  IIk  a 
ought  to  be  icii  day;  or  a  loriviiglit  under  tlkC  honoaj 
coivs,  being  gradually  drawn  back  w'uk  hoes,  and  fm 
supplied:  maay  thou.-anJ  loads  are  lIius  made  anniu 
and  great  ^uaniittcs  arc  ui^en  into  the  couotrj  by  the  *>^fl 
ing  badges  called  iitU.  Tun  Jarge  cart- loads  pcf  ^CfeS 
ft  good  dressing,  m  inucU  as  three  hor^ies  cau  dnw. 
sells  at  4s,  a  waggun-ioad  in  (he  town,  and  six  of  tl 
loads  do  an  acre-  Mr.  Thu&teli.  brings  it  all  « 
long.  He  obaerves,  bo^wvcr,  ibai  it  i&  uol  durable  i  f 
chtfff  fofce  ol  it  is  irxhaustcd  ia  |Lc  tiimipi  aitd  fbliowiin 
bar  ley. 

Mr.  EvBRiT,  ofCaisEor,  oianurcd  a  fieU  ' 
yard-muck  for  turnips,  but  falling  »hoit  two  actcs,  ] 
^nishi;d  that  pan  with  Yumoutb  land-inuck:  Umu 

*  MuFh  inrormiiiaa  an  ihit  interdilng  ^utitieB,  ii  la  b*  t 
t«Ma(n  Id  lb*  AmHili  tj  Apiniiv. 


tiete  equally  good ;  but  the  barley  on  thoii!  tW6  acres  in^ 
ferior  to  che  rest  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Ferrier's  horses,  at  Hemsby,  all  littered  widi 
Mod ;  and  the  manure  very  good* 

LEAVES. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  more  than  3d  yeats  ago,  con* 
•Candy  swept  and  raked  up  all  the  leaTct  in  hii  park  to  use 
for  litter,  at  the  expense  of  6d.  a  load :  die  success,  iri  add* 
tag  to  the  ftrm-yard-dung,  great* 

BURNINO  STUBBLES. 

1  found  many  oat-stubbles  in  die  new  entlosui^  of 
Marshland  Smeeth  burning,  ready  to  put  in  wheat  or  tbl^ 
for  seed :  che  crops  had  been  immense  in  straw,  and  reaped^ 
and  the  land  quite  black  with  the  ashes ;  but  many  par« 
rially  and  badly  done,  not  half  burnt.  Mr.  John  This« 
TLETON,  of  Walpole,  had  burnt  his  completely :  I  saw 
the  fire  spread  over  several  in  an  unbroken  moving  wall  of 
flame,  and  must  be  to  the  utter  destru^ion  of  many  inse£b» 
and  all  grubs  and  slugs  not  buried  in  the  earth.  Where 
fCubbles  are  stout  it  must  be  excellent  husbandry,  and  will 
remind  the  reader  of  burning  straw  in  Lincolnshire  as  a 
manure  for  turnips. — (Sn  my  Lincoln  Ripert.) 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  has  burnt  oat-stubUei  for 
lowing  wheat,  with  much  success :  is  now  threshing  10 
«oombs  an  acre  of  wheat  thus  gained.  Hariows  fine  after 
die  buraing :  dibbles  if  strong  land ;  driUs  if  lij^bt. 

BIVBR-MUB. 

Mr.  Palorate,  at  Coltishal,  hat  used  moory^mud, 
fiom  the  bottom  of  ibf  river,  mixed  with  lime  and  mark» 
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Slid  spread  upon  ihc  sandy  uplands,  and  it  produceda.p 
fusion  of  weeds,  especially  per 

Mr.  BiRCHAM  has  used  the  ^l[  cut  of  ihc  brook  i 
Recpliam,  for  a  nioory  meadow  :  il  kilicd  the  rushes,  2Bgf  \ 
covtred  the  bnd  with  white  clover, 

TOWX  MANURE. 

Mr-  Reeves,  of  Hcvcringland,  for  five  or  six  ] 
kept  one  or  two  teams  ahiiost  consuntly  at  work  bringHf  .J 
manure  from  Norwich,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  Uff 
ing  eight  loads  pci  acre:  the  expense  heavy,  hut  he  thoog^l 
it  answered  while  the  price  was  4s.  or  5s.  for  good  staff; 
but  the  price  rose,  and  the  manure  became  adulterated. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  for  seven  years  keftC 
team  constantly  at  work,  bringing  Lynn  muck. 


SECT.    IV. — PARING   AND   BURNING. 

^   Mr.  Drake,  of  Billingford,  broke  up  a  rough  coarse  p 
twrc  ;  the  soil  poor,  wet  and  hung^-y,  on  brick-eanh,  1 
scarcely  any  thing,  from  the  kind  and  state  of  its  hetf 
by  paring  and  burning,  at  the  expense  of  al.  12s.  ( 
acre;  he  then  plouglicd  ii  as  shallow  as  possible, 
more  than  an   inch  and  half  deep,  and  dibbled  in  a 
covering  ihc  seed  with  a  very  light  harrow,  bushed: 
trop,  whKih  I  viewed,  very  great  indeed  j  it  varied  ia  p 
of  the  lield,  hut  the  produce  must  be  eight  or  nine  q 
per  acit.     He  proposes  to  plough  the  furrow  back  i 
spring  a  liiilc  deeper,  aud  dibble  oats  agaic  ;  then  to  « 
it  well  for  barley,  laying  down  and  claying  oo  the  t 
I  remonstrated  against  these  crops,  but  he  urged  I 
dt^sity  of  the  tlag  (as  he  calls  it,  though  pued]  j 
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ftnd  the  tillage  for  barley»  mixing  the  ashes  i^cll  with  the 
toil :  as  it  is  very  thin  skinned  land,  he  will  lay  8o  loads 
per  acre.  He  has  hollow-drained  part^  and  intends  the 
res^ 

On  another  piece  of  the  same  soil  he  has  got  turnips 
for  the  first  crop.  His  oats,  however,  are  worth  at  least 
61.  or  7I.  per  acre  more  than  the  turnips. 

Mr.  Wynearls,  near  Marham,  on  a  common  being 
enclosed,  pared  and  burnt  200  acres  for  turnips  and  cole- 
seed. 


SECT.  V. EMBANKING. 

The  trail  of  land  in  Norfolk,  between  the  rivers  Wyne 
and  Ouze,  caMed  Marshland,  is  one  of  tlie  richest  di&tri(^ 
in  the  kingdom.  It  spreads  also  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
forms  altogether  by  far  the  largest  salt-marsli  we  have.  As 
the  sea  still  retires  from  this  coast,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 

m 

in  what  manner  all  this  country  has  been  the  gift  of  that 
overwhelming  clemenr,  which  in  other  places  encroaches 
so  severely,  and  is,  at  high  tides,  restrained  even  here  with 
so  much  difficulty. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  is  the  subsidence  of  a  muddy 
water,  with  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  what  the  waves, 
powerful  in  their  agitation,  wash  from  the  bottom  of  the 
adjoining  gulph,  which  forms  the  embouchure  of  two 
considerable  rivers.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sea-sand  and  mud^ 
which  is  of  so  argillaceous  a  quality,  that  the  surfice  of  it 
which  covers  the  sand,  gives  it  the  common  acceptation 
of  a  strong  clay  country.  Is  its  extraordinary  fertility  at 
all  owing  to  the  marine  acid,  with  which  every  particle  is 
inpregoated  ?    That  cause  has  every  where  on  the  coasts 
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of  every  part  of  these  isbnds,  as  well  as  other  cooorries, 
some  eftbfl.  If  the  sea  leaves  only  a  mitning  sind,  (be 
saline  panides  arc  soon  washed  away  or  exhaleJ  ;  the  land 
may  be  barren,  though  never  in  the  degree  of  vnlgar  coo- 
ecpiioii.  But  when  ihc  sani)  is  mixed  with,  or  cov«rcil  by 
a  more  retciliive  substance,  such  as  an  argtIUceous  or  dt 
carcouseai  ih,  then  the  particles,  whether  saline  or  nuctbi 
ginous,  are  retained,  and  t?tc  surface  classes  unongu, 
rather  is  at  the  head  of  all,  fertile  soils. 

I  observed   that  ihe  whole  country  has  been  a  preWflT' 
froni  ilie  ocean;  this  is  obvious  from  numerous  appear- 
ances ^  but  those  who  wish  to  know  its  history  paitko- 
larly,  should  consult  Dugdale.     I    mav    remark,  thai 
there  are  rangts  of  banks  at  a  distance  from  each  otlM^i 
-which  shew  the  progressive  advances  which  industry 
effefled,  eager  to  seize  the  trails  which  so  dreaded 
enemy   relinquishes.     One  of  these  banlcs  is  called 
Roman,  which  naturally  brings  to  our  mind  the  »a: 
tions  which  thai  people  made  iti  agrjculiurc,  w 
their  viflorious  eagirs  flew.     The  disrance  of  this 
from  the  shore,  if  it  really  is  Roman,  and  rwjT  a  mitni 
is  not  so  great  as  it  would  ijave  been,  had  the  ica 
ages  been  as  liberal  as  it  is  in  this.     It  probably 
considerably  in  ihii>  respeiS  in  different  pericdi :  at 
it  retires  very  rapidly,  so  that  though  Count  JJCHTINCI 
embankment  has  been  finished  but  a  few  years,  there 
be,  in  twenty  years,  a  thousand  acres  more  ready  K> 
taken  in,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bentinck,  the  prefcat 
sessor. 

The  muJ  depaiiled  by  the  sea,  is  at  fint,  and  for 
years,  bare  of  all  vegetation  :  the  tirst  plant  that  af^eail 


I 


the  marjh  sanipliire ;  by  degrees  grnsses  rise, 
their  appearance  at  ihc  time  1  viewed  the 


hich.  I 
(OflobcT),  ad 


men  cloie  down  by  cattle,  seemed  to  be  the  coaUDOD  ones 


of  ttie  imprpvid  salt-marsh,  but  not  the  diadilphia  familyt 
which  come  afterwards. 

Long  before  it  is  raised  enough  by  successive  deposit^ 
of  mud  from  high  tides,  it  lets  to  the  £irniers  of  the  con^ 
liguous  improvement  for  5s.  per  acre ;  some  years  since  at 
ts.  6d,  BrokA  as  it  is  by  holes  and  little  creeks  of  watpr, 
it  lets,  immediately  after  embanking,  at  from  aoi.  peir 
acre  ^  a  few  years  ago  to  40s. ;  and  4U»  at  present.  ( 
observed  one  or  two  pieces  within  Count  Bsvtinck's 
new  bank»  that  were  left  in  that  rate  for  cattle,  bat  in 
general  they  were  under  the  plough,  and  the  grass*fields 
laid  down  after  a  course  of  tillage. 

The  business  of  embanking  to  take  in  a  new  piece  of 
marsh,  is  done  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers^ 
who  make  (he  bank,  to  have  the  land  rent-free  for  %  i  yctrs. 
Adjoining  co  the  Bentinck  improvement,  is  a  piece  of  8q 
acres  thus  taken,  but  the  bank  very  ill  made,  at  no  greater 
esqiense  than  40s.  a  rod.  Those  coQStru£led  by  landbrdt^ 
were  deficient  in  not  having  slope  epov^b  given  towardi 
tfia  w4ter.  Count  BfiMTiNCK  laid  out  his  upon  a  scale 
never  pradiscd  here  before ;  and  bis  son,  the  present  pot^ 
Kisor,  has  far  exceeded  it.  The  former  extends  abooC 
fipvr  miles,  and  added  to  his  old  estate,  loqo  acres.  The 
base  of  the  bank  is  about  50  feet.  The  slope  to  the  s^ 
^  fieet,  forming  an  angle,  as  I  guess  from  my  eye,  of  95 
or  50  degrees.  The  crown  is  four  feet  wide,  and  tbf 
ak^pe  to  the  fields,  17  feet,  in  an  angle,  I  guess,  0/50  dov 
gfoes;  the  sbpe  to  the  sea,  very  nicely  turfed,  llie  first 
expense  of  this  bank  was  4I.  per  rod,  but  a  very  high  tidf 
foouof  before  it  was  finished,  not  only  made  several 
br^SK^Ic^  bpt  occvioned  an  additional  height  and  slcq)^  ip 
^  given  to  seveiil  p?rts»  to  bring  it  to  the  abgvc  dimco* 
msiH  «U  ivlwll  i9Pde  ^  gross  e^«osci  abput  5I  a  rod* 
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the  huIMipgs,  and  other  things,  amounted  to  u  mncR 
more,  for  five  new  farms.  %viih  houses,  barns,  and  all  dp* 
cpssary  offices,  were  immediately  raised  ;  this  was,  how. 
ever,  going  to  a  greater  expense  than  necessary,  for  the 
land  would  have  let  as  well  in  two  or  three  farms,  as  it 
did  in  five.  Calculating  the  expense  at  lo.oool.  and  the 
new  rental  at  icx3ol.  a  year,  it  is  just  len  percent.  foriSe 
capital.  The  expenses  certainly  ran  loo  high;  for  thef j 
value  of  the  marsh,  at  js.  6d.  an  acre  before  embankiu 
reduces  it  to  less  than  nine  per  cent. ;  after  which,  iberti 
is  still  to  be  deducled,  the  almost  periodical  repairs,  whid 
remarkably  high  tides  still  occasion,  and  which  may  I 
averaged  at  once  in  ten  years.  So  that  when  we  considefl 
it  not  as  a  purchase  of  a  new  estate,  but  an  agricultural  iS 
pi'ovement  of  a  waste,  the  profit  is  not  equal  to  what  mi|l 
be  made  on  other  species  of  waste  lands. 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  husbandry  of  these  «iff 
wet  soils  being  very  ill  understood,  and  managed  in  a  raao* 
ner  that  is  reprehensible  in  almost  every  particular. 

Instead  of  a  system  of  miserable  tillage,  with  wco 
chief  signs  of  fertility,  the  plough  ought  to  be  introduc 
only  as  a  preparation  for  the  most  perfefl  grass  s 
that  can  be  devised.     These  lands,  when  well  laid  > 
will   fallen   the    largest  bullocks  and  sheep  in    Engl 
which  is  the  tight  employment  of  ihem;  and  in  whi 
application  they  would  be  better  worth  30s.  than  in  ihc 
present  State  20s.     Hence  il  should  be  an  improving  1 
lord's  business  to  farm  the  manh  till  he  got  it  to  3  ray  fini 
grass,  laid  down  himself,  for  I  scarcely  ever  saw  3  lei 
that  would  do  that  well.     Ray-grass,  and  the  weedy  mbil 
bish  of  a  loft,  which  he  calls  hay-seeds,  with,  paiijftt  I 
»me  common  clover,  are  what  he  has  recourse  to ;  and^l 
under  such  management,  die  wonder  is,  that  he  ever  % 
a  pasture  wonh  even  20s.    la  all  improvements,  1 
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the  previous  steps  are  very  expensivei  like  embanking  a 
inarshf  draining  a  bog,  &c.  it  is  essential  to  profit,  that 
the  lami  be  advanced  to  the  highest  perfection  possible,  as 
those  preparations  to  culture  cost  no  more  for  a  great  than 
a  small  rental. 

Count  BfiNTiNCK  had  one  idea  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  which  had  considerable  merit ;  he  phoned  a  navi* 
gation  from  a  quay  t9  each  of  his  farmi^  over  the  whole 
estate,  by  a  large  dirch  capable  of  admitting  long-boats, 
some  of  which  he  a£lually  built  ready  for  the  business:  by 
this  means  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  carry  their  com, 
or  bring  manure  fiom  Lynn,  if  they  chose  to  do  it,  with- 
out the  least  land-carriage  ;  but  his  death,  which  was  oop 
caiioned  by  too  assiduous  an  attention  to  building  the  bank, 
living  in  a  tent,  in  a  bad  season,  and  aguish  situation, 
without  the  precautions  of  adapting  his  diet  to  those  cir« 
comstances — prevented  the  execution. 

€)ne  circumstance  of  folly  in  his  neighbours,  prevented 
the  improvement  from  being  so  considerable  at  the  Count 
hail  planned.  At  thefuither  extremity,  towards  the  Wis- 
teach  river,  there  is  a  common  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Ternngton,  to  which  the  sea,  by  retiring,  makes  addi* 
l^s  similar  to  those  by  which  individuals  have  profited* 

A  continuation  of  his  bank,  in  nearly  a  right  line  to  the 
Wisbeach  river,  would  have  taken  in  about  500  acres  of 
that  common.  Mr.  Bentinck  applied  to  the  parish  for 
their  consent  to  do  it,  which  would  have  been  the  meant 
of  shortening  his  bank.  Though  several  individuals  would 
have  been  glad  of  making  use  of  so  favourable  an  opponu- 
iiity,the  body  refused  their  consent.  They  were  even  so  pre* 
posterotts  in  their  opposition,  that  when  he  afterwards  of- 
fered to  be  at  the  sole  expense,  provided  they  would  give 
)um  a  ipate  p£  ai  years  of  the  land  recovered,  they  still  re- 
liised  it.    Upon  whicb,  he  was  obliged  to  foUow  the  ir* 
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regular  ouiline  of  bis  own  |>roperty.  The  moiive  of  the 
parish  for  refusing  their  consent  [o  a  propoul  so  advania* 
geous  lo  ihemseives,  arose  from  this  circumstaticc.  Ii  is 
of  great  extent;  the  proprietors  adjoining  the  comiDoni 
make,  at  preseni,  iiearly  the  whole  advantage  of  it;  but 
when  embaplLed  and  let,  iliose  at  a  distance  would  come 
in  for  their  share,  a  jealousy  of  which,  occafioiwd  the 
failure  of  the  echeme.* 

7' he  spirit  and  unlimited  attention,  even  to  the  lots  of 
his  life,  with  which  Count  Bentinck  plantied  and  en* 
CUled  this  j;reat  work,  ought  to  render  his  memory  dear  to 
every  lover  of  aj;Ticulture.  His  aflivc  mind  had  taken  a 
strong  and  moti  useful  turn  towards  that  art ;  apparent,  DM 
onlv  in  this  great  and  successful  projefl,  but  in  the  origia4 
invention  of  an  admirable  machine  for  drawing  up  tree*  by 
the  root,  which  executed  (hat  difficult  woik  with  eif^ 
dition  and  cheapness. — Minute,  in  1784. 

Nru  Embankment. — Tlie  men  were  paid  4s.  bA.  a  tfiK 
of  400  cubical  feet,  but  they  find  wheeling  planks,  Idit 
rows,  irussels.  &c.  &c.  When  formed,  the  fiont  shfV 
is  sodded,  fur  w  hich  they  are  paid  4s.  >  floor  of  400  sqtuff 
feet,  earning  from  jF.  6d.  to  7s.  a  day.  And  tonic  UhI 
expense  follows  for  beating  it  firmly  down.  The  nh^ 
expense  of  baalc,  sluice,  and  all,  33031.  The  ^isanritf 
of  land  taken  in,  273  acres  of  manh.  and  18  of  bonk- 
The  previous  value  absolutely  nothing;  now,  Mr.  Mait* 
^AND,  steward  to  Governor  Bentinck,  was  ai  once  of- 
fered 4I.  an  acre  far  four  years ;  or  3I.  aa  acre  for  six 
years.  The  former  amounts  to  4368I.  in  four  years,  or 
the  whok  expense,  and  looo  guineas  over.  Some  baild- 
ingt,  however,  in  this  case,  10  be  erc^ed :  ihc  Govctmr 
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let  il  to  hU  old  tenants  at  40s.  an  acre,  wiihout  any  ex- 
pense of  building,  3  permanent  rent,  and  under  restri<5lions 
in  cropping:  con  fined  to  cole-seed  an  J  corn  ;  of  whicli, 
to  take  seven  crop^  laying  down  to  grass  with  the  seventh, 
to  remain  seven  or  fourteen  years  and  when  broken  up, 
to  lay  down  an  cjqual  quantity  of  their  old  farms.  This, 
upon  the  supposition  oi  liie  grass  failing,  but  if  good  graz- 
ing land,  to  remain  unplouglied.  This  sysico)  of  cropping 
1  must  think  much  over-doing  it,  if  rich  grazlng-bnd  is 
the  view.  There  Ii  a  great  treasure  in  the  land,  and  it 
thould  have  no  more  tillage  ttian  necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  grass:  if  that  gross  docs  noc  turn  out  of  a  luxuriance 
aod  sweetness  sufficient  to  carry  a  full  stock  of  buJiocki, 
then  is  the  time  tor  a  tillage  system  ;  but  1  conceive  that 
after  seven  crops  of  cole  and  com  it  will  not  be  found  Jim 
hullock-land.  All  ideas  of  the  fertility  being  inexhausti- 
ble are  idle  and  vain  i  you  cannot  make  it  badlands  but 
iherc  is  a  great  difference  between  common  grazing  pas- 
tures, like  some  in  these  marslics,  and  such  as  will  carry 
^  ox  of  100  stone. 

The  Governor  has  the  agreeable  prospc^  of  taking  io 
300  acres  mote  in  six  or  seven  years.  The  space  is  faa 
covering  itself  wiih  grass ;  and  wants  very  hiilc  more  than 
to  have  the  cracks  silted  up*,  which  adds  so  considerably 
to  the  convenience  and  value  of  the  land,  that  if  this  traft 
was  taken  in  now,  it  would  not  let  for  more  than  zot. 
an  acre  i  but  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be  worth  40s.  But 
to  assist  ilie  opet.itions  of  the  tide,  in  thus  silting  up  ihc 
creeks,  much  attention  is  necessary  to  accelerate  the  eflfeit  j 
and  1  found  Mr.  Maitland  engaged  in  this  operation  : 


Tnat,  b  ttintcd  tua'tii 
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where  the  sea-water  remains  in  a  creek  after  the  tide  ra. 
tires,  the  creek  will  not  silt  up  nearly  so  fast  as  when  chm* 
ilcU  are  made  for  conveving  it  quickly  away  :  by  malting 
■tanVs  across  the  large  creeks  for  giving  a  new  dircdion 
to  some  of  ilie  water,  and  cutting  tUannels  from  hole  lo 
hole  for  iheiriliaiiiage,t!iis  is  cffccflcd.  Mr-  Maitlaxd 
shcweJ  me  the  surprizing  difference  in  the  sihing  up  of. 
crecics  without  WJicr,  compared  with  those  where  it  re- 
mains. The  floorings,  from  which  the  bank  was  raited  i 
four  spits  deep,  arc  now,  in  only  two  years,  neatly  tilted  \ 
up  in  some  places,  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a  foot 
deep  :  by  liiese  aitcniions,  regularly  pui  in  execution,  the 
traiS  preparing  to  be  taken  in,  will  be  leaily  many  yean 
•ooncr  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Governor  BentIkck  has  a  very  attentive  and  umler- 
standing  agent  in  Mr.  MAtTLAND.as  his  plans  sufficient- 
ly prove.  These  are,  (o  build  a  small  house  close  ro  the 
new  bank,  for  a  steward,  at  an  angle,  to  command  a  ticw 
both  ways ;  and  wlierc  one  or  two  cottagers  sliould  be  al- 
ways ready  for  executing  the  works  necessary  in  asustiiw 
Ihc  silting  of  the  tides,  and  any  little  rei^arations,  or  ra* 
ther  precautions,  that  the  banks  may  want ;  to  inske  ■  ' 
road  from  the  highway  to  the  new  bank  ;  this  U  clones 
To  build  3  granary  on  the  shore  for  the  tenants  to  lodgfc 
their  corn,  for  taking  it  by  water  to  Lynn.  And  lastly, 
to  plant  the  oU!  banks,  rendered  useless,  unless  in  the  case 
of  breaches,  to  supply  the  want  of  wood  on  this  estate 
of  fertile  land. 

In  regard  to  the  cultioiion  of  this  6ne  estate,  I  wish  I 
could  add,  thai  it  Ik  worthy  of  the  soil ;  but  dirs  it  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  tra£l  taken  in,  in  iSoo.  was 
pluugheil  direflly,  and  sown  that  year,  part  with  cole  fur 
•eed,  and  part  with  wheat;  and  in  the  sptingof  i8oi,part 
with  oats.    The  cole-seed  crops  were  great;  and  the  wheat 
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tome  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This  year  f  1 8oi)  it  is  under 
cole,  iwheac,  and  oats  again  >  the  wheat  and  cole  the  best. 
It  is  let  from  2I.  2s.  to  2I.  12s.  6d.  per  acre:  tithe,  4s.  6d« 
per  acre ;  and  rates,  2s.  in  the  pound.  Thp  expense  of 
|be  whole,  4000I, 
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CHAP.  XII. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


SECT.   1.— CATTLE. 

THE  catllc  predominam  in  Norfolk  are  Scotci*^ 
bought  in  every  year  from  the  droveis  of  North  Bri- 
tnin.  Tlie  (juaniiiy  of  thc^  is  very  considerable  indeed  i 
3s  there  is  scircely  a  farmer  of  any  considciztiaa  in 
the  county,  that  docs  not  iurn>[>-fced  i  lot  proponkmcd 
to  the  size  of  hit  farm.  The  profit  w.is  formerly  re* 
5pe£tahle,  but  it  has  been  gradually  lessening,  by  reason  of 
the  high  price  at  which  lliry  aic  bought  in.  The  bre«d  is 
lessened  in  Scotland,  and  die  drovers  at  e  moic  skilful  ttua 
they  used  lo  be,  in  estimating  what  ihe  demand  will  be 
from  the  state  of  the  turuipcrop,  and  they  accordingly  pro* 
portion  their  supply  so  cxaflly,  that  cheap  lots  are  rarely 
procured.  This  circumstantc  lias  had  some  influence  oa 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  county  rcspcding 
sheep.  This  stock  has  of  laic  years  been  very  greatly  ii 
creased,  to  the  diminution  of  hullocks,  and  hai  becncffi 
ed  by  the  superior  profit  derived  hom  the  South  1 
breed  over  that  of  Norfolk;.  The  change  has  been  I 
great  imponance  to  the  farmers,  insomuch,  that  they  i 
by  this  means  raised  their  profit,  at  the  same  tinW  li 
their  farms  arc  in  better  heart ;  if  ihey  were  in  the  hafai 
(could  it  be  cffefled  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  I  hare  11 
tic  doubt)  of  treading  their  straw  into  dung   by  their  fi 
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shfepi  they  would  have  still  lets  occftsioti  to  bby  bid* 
locks. 

Cattle  in  Noffolk  of  Other  sorts,  do  not  otkt  much 
that  is  interesting :  they  have  a  breod  of  their  own  which 
possesses  no  qualities  suficient  to  make  it  An  obje£l  of 
particular  atteticion. 

I  saw  Upon  Mr.  Money's  farm  at  Raiiisham,  a  Nor* 
folk  horned  cow,  which  is  undoubtedly  35  years  old ;  she 
has  not  had  a  calf  for  about  ten  years  s  she  is  old  to  the 
eye»  but  in  good  condition,  and  no  marks  of  extreme  age, 
except  a  Stiffness  in  her  motion,  and  a  halting  gaic,  as  if 
her  feet  were  sore. 

I  viewed  a  dairy  at  Mileham,  Mr.  Carrinoton's, 
the  only  One  left  in  that  country  of  the  true  old  Norfolk. 
breed  of  Cows  :  middle  horned  ;  some  rather  shorter,  and 
tending  to  the  Alderncy  horn ;  ccJour  red,  in  some  not 
much  uulike  the  Devon ;  as  loose  and  ill  made  as  bad  $uf^ 
folks.  Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
idea  of  those  of  East  Norfolk. 

**  Small  boned,  short-legged,  rouiid  barrelled,  well 
loined,  thin  thighed,  clean  chapped  ;  the  head  in  general 
fine,  and  the  horns  clean,  middle-sized,  and  bent  upwards : 
the  favourite  colour,  a  blood  red,  with  a  white  or  a  mol- 
ded face.  The  Herefordshire  in  miniature,  except  that 
the  chine  and  the  quarter  of  the  Norfolk  breed  are  more 
frequently  deScient :  no  better  flesh'd  beasts  are  sent  19 
Smithfield.  This  quality  of  flcsli,  and.  fatting  freely  at  an 
early  age,  do  away  every  solid  obje£lion  to  their  size 
(40  stone)  and  form.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  dis«> 
inSt  apprehended  that  the  best  cross,  that  of  the  Highland 
Scot,  would  not  fat  so  early  :  he  Is  olcar  that  a  Scot  does 
not  fat  kindly  even  at  three  years  old,  much  less  at  two» 
It  which  age  many  hundred  head  of  cattle,  are  annually 
fatted  in  this  county.^-^iliS^x^a//. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dixon  Hoste.*s  are  between  the  Saffbllc  and  tht 
poUeil  Scold] ;  came  originally  from  the  Duke  of  Gi  Ar* 
ton's  ;  ihcy  milk  very  well ;  12  ".sere  in  Auguu,  raiting 
two  large  calves,  supplying  tlief:imity  with  mUk  and  ci 
sdJ  giving  6olb.  of  butter  per  week. 

About   Aitleborougli,  Hingham,   and    WaitOD,   there 
are  many  dairies,  but   fewer  cov^s  than  formerly  :  3i  iba 
farmers  Iiavc  changed  iheir  system  to  grazing,  tbcic 
some  good  fatienriig  land  all  through  that  couoiry.  . 

Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  has  had  many  breeds;  aa^ 
he  was  once  almost  exclusively  addifled  to  long  horm^ 
Some  of  Fowler's  stock  are  now  at  Holkham:  beta* 
many  Devons, 

Mr.  PuRDis,of  Eggmorc,  imported  froiio  DevotuMrfl^ 
in  1S02,  above  40  cows  and  heifers,  and  two  b'jtls  oC 
the  true  Nortfi  Devon  breed,  from  Mr.  Pester.  1 
viewed  ihem  with  pleasure,  and  also  16  oxen  of  the  samtf, 
breed,  whic!i  were  ploughing  for  turnips.  He  woika 
four  to  a  plough,  jn  yokes  and  bows ;  they  moved  fully 
fast  as  the  horses  at  plough  in  the  same  field.  This  grn- 
tlcman  was  before  in  the  long-horned  breed,  of  which  hti 
exhibited  two  cows  aC  Holkham  ;  bui  the  part  of  his  stock 
which  most  atiraifled  notice  was  a  Galloway  heifer,  of  K, 
most  beaaiiful  form;  of  a  singular  disposJiioa  to  fatten^ 
much  admired  by  every  one  who  examined  her. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  buys  his  bulloiks  ia 
O£lo!jer,  and  puis  ihem  to  turnips  dircdlly,  thrown  on  lh« 
ollonds,  but  the  beasts  brought  home  at  night  to  sinw) 
continues  thus  to  Lady  Day  ;  if  turnips  he  done,  he 
them  tohayandoiUcake,  orgiound  pease  or  barley ;  and  iK 
icckons  that  cake  at  81.  or  9I.  per  ton,  is  etjoal  to  pcjsc  at 
l6s.  per  coomb :  he  has  fed  with  cake  when  it  was  ai  13L 
per  ton.  His  son  at  Reepham,  on  300  acres,  kcepi  40 
bullocks,  and  100  to  150  sheep. 

Mr. 
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.  Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  is  of  opinioil  that  cakC' 
at  lOL  lOs.  per  ton,  is  a  cheaper  food  than  bean-meal  aC 
14s.  per  coomb.  He  gives  meal  with  turnips,  but  witl:^ 
cake  only  cut  hay. 

In  Happing  hundred,  some  farmers  feed  with  cake#,but 
the  number  not  considerable:  more  do  it  in  Fleg,  but.tho 
pra&ice  by  no  means  general. 

Mr.REPToN,  at  Oxnead,  feeds  with  cake,  and. has 
used  much  linseed  jelly :  he  has  goue  to  13I.  13s.  per  too, 
for  cake»  but  that  price  too  high  to  answer,  except  in  the 
manure  alone.  .   '^ 

Mr.  Havers,  at  Thelton,  has  imported  two  bulls  and 
several  Devon  cows  and  heifers :  some  are  very  beautiful* 
and  must  be  esteemed  a  weU^choscn  selection :  he  has  26 
in  all:  rears  all  the  calves. 

Mr.  Francis,  ofManham,  thinks  that  his  own  home* 
breds  do  as  well  in  grazing  as  Scots,  but  that  it  is  different 
with  such  as  are  bought — it  is  uncertain.  He  turnips  40 
bullocks  a  year;  half  in  the  yard,  and  half  abroad ;  but 
the  latter  at  home  every  night. 


SECT,  XI. — SHEEP. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  for  ages  been  in  possession 
of  a  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  farmers  were  (as  they 
generally  are,  whatever  the  breed) extremely  proud;  think* 
ing  that  no  other  sort  would  suit  their  country.  Of  thia 
breed,  the  distri(^  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  possessed  the  besc 
They  have  often  been  described.  I  shall  therefore  only  ob« 
serve,  that  they  are  homed;  bear  clothing  wool»  ibc 
third  in  the  kingdom  for  fineness;  fleece^  about  Hb.  thapt 

bad, 
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bad,  loini  narrow,  back-bone  high,  china  [tun, 
long,  pelt  good,  disposition  very  wild  and  roving, 
hardy,  though  formerly  thought  so;  rate  of  stocking 
a  sliccp  per  acre.  Muiioo  i81b.  a  tjuarcer  equal  to 
in  the  world  in  cold  weather,  and  yields  an 
quantity  of  high  coloured  gravy. 

Mr.  Kent  thus  chara^erizes  ihem  : — "  When 
(rafts  ofheiith  land  were  brought  into  cultivation,  the  ! 
folk  sheep  gave  great  aid  lo  the  new  itnpTovco 
liardy  in  their  nature,  and  of  an  agile  consiru^oD, 
to  move  over  a  great  deal  of  spjcc  with  little  lal 
folding  became  in  high  esiimaiion.  The  turnip  f 
enabled  the  farmer  to  improve  his  stock  by  better  kee 
so  that  at  this  time  they  are  become  respc<5lable  and 
fitabJe  in  their  icturn,  and  in  as  high  estimation  at  Stni 
field  as  any  sheep  whatever. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  the  gieat  farmer,  in  mfirrii 
himself  to  be  lulled    into  so  gross  an  error,  as  to 
Lincolns  and  Leicestersi  be  will  never  b^  able  to 
tuie  any  other  sheep  that  will  answer  penning  so  well  H 
the  native  sheep.     Ic  is  a  manifest  incongruity,  to  cron  a 
Norfolk  with  a  South  Down." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Marshall's  acconnt: — *•  The 
Norfolk  breed  of  sheep,  taken  all  in  all,  appears  to  be  sin« 
gularly  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  system  of  managcroeM 
prevalent  in  this  county-  They  may  be  bred,  and  will 
thrive  upon  heath  and  batren  sheep-walks,  where  nin^ 
tenths  of  the  breeds  in  the  kingdom  would  Starve:  ihcy 
stand  the  fold  pcrfel^ly  well  -,  fat  freely  at  two  yeart  oM; 
bear  the  drift  remarkably  well  to  Smiihficid,  or  other  db- 
tant  markets  ;  and  the  superior  Savour  of  the  Nt 
mutton  is  universally  acknowledged;  ihcrcfoirc  the 
folk  husbat>dmcn,  in  their  iheep  as  well  as  in  their  cittlei 
hwe  much  to  low.  The  (hccp  appear  to  me,  from  s 
koowlcdfe 
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kfxnrledgie  of  diffisrent  breeds,  to  be  tMCler  adapted  to  tha 
soilp  situation,  ai^  system  of  management  of  the  county  a( 
bi]ge,  than  any  other  breed  at  present  existing  in  the 
island/' 

I  proceed  to  the  minutes  I  have  taken  in  the  county  at 
different  periods ;  in  all  such  cases  the  opinion  of  strangers 
roust  fall  before  the  experiments  of  the  natives :  their  prac- 
tice, that  opinion,  are  what  County  Repons  should  con- 
tain. 

BREEDS,  CROSSES,  AND  VARIOUS  CIRCUM- 

•     STANCES. 

Tlie  South  Down  breed  is  getting  rapidly  in  possession 
of  all  the  country  from  Swaf ham  to  Holkham ;  but  from 
Brandon  to  Swafham  many  Norfolks  remained:  I  ob* 
served,  however,  some  mixture  even  in  that  distri£l. 

In  1784,  being  at  Holkham,  I  was  informed  and  re- 
gistered, that  Mr.  Coke  '*  last  April  twelvemonth  sold 
sixty  Norfolk  shearling  wethers  at  Smirhfield  for  359. 
each  :  he  has  killed  them  at  two  years  old  of  jolb.  a 
qivrter."  At  that  time  these  were  thought  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

1784,  with  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Coke  is  not  so  devoted  to  the  black*face  and  leg  as  to  he- 
sitate at  any  experiment  calcubtdd  to  compare  it  with 
another  breed.  He  purchased  a  number  of  Leicester 
ewes  of  Mr.  Walker's  breed,  to  whom  he  put  one  of 
Mr*  Bakewell's  tups :  he  is  well  satisfied  of  the  advan* 
tage  attending  this  breed. 

Mr.  Coke's  flock  of  160  New  Lfcicester  ewes,  pro- 
duced in  1802,  100  Iambs;  his  flock  of  630  South 
Downs  produced  830  bmbs  living  in  June.  The  same 
farm  yields  a  most  interesting  comparison  between  Nor« 

NORFOLK.]  Og  foVtM 
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folks  and  South  Downs:  his  foTmer  flock  wol 
folkt,  SELLIHG    all  tht  friduet :  he    planted  70O  : 
and  now  has.  800  Soaih    Downs,  KEE?(NG  all  I 


Mr.  Coke's  Nc» 


r  hogs  add  ihcaves  pTodgl 


I,  of  wool  each  in  1802,  yet  they  had  been  lurd  I 


on  seeds  fed  v 


IT  bare. 


Of  all  the  crosses  of  sheep  Mr.  Coke  hu  tried. 
Strikes  him  so  much  as  that  of  a  New  Leicester  tup  m1 
a  Norfolk  ewe:  the   change  is   almost  loul,  to  a  degttc 
that  is  extraordinary  iDdecd.     Iviewetl  the  hoggits  of  tfas 
cross,  and  found  them  enveloped  in  atwui  ylb.   of  li 
^ool  i  no  horns;  faces,  some  white;  and  the  form  1 
prizingly  improved. — (Nole,  mmc  years  bat\). 

In  1803  I  found  his  opinion  changed,  from  much  e 
ricncc ;  so  that  he  prefers  tlic  ci  oss  of  a  South  Dowa  t 
on  a  Norfolk  ewe  to  that  of  a  Leicester  r.ini. 

Air.  HosTE  has  had  the  same  cross,  and  thc^  comei 
3a1b.  a  quarter,  at  iwo-shear.     He  put  a  Norfolk  Itqi^ 
a  Bakewell  tup  at  the  same  time  10  the  same  parod4 
Norfolk  ewes,  and  at  St.  Ive's  fair  sold  the  lambs  fai  at  ■ 
or  seven  monihs  old,  and  the  Bakewells  brought  ^ 
double  (he  price  of  ihc  Norfolks. 

Mr.  Coke,    in    April  1799,   sending  Norfolk, 
Down,  snd  New  Leicester  three-shear  wetbcrs 
field,  that  had  been  fed  together,  the  return :       {^.  . 
Average  per  head,  Norfolks        -    -    -    -     3 

Leicesiers      ---..---.-4 
South  DnwnB    ---------jy" 

Ditio,  fleeces  mcludcd,  the  others  being  in 

their  coati       ------     ---3IS, 

And    in  May  following  above    100  going,    ttie  ' 
X)owns  beat  tlic  new  Lcicestcrs  hy  2s.  a  head. 
Mr.  Money  Hill,  at  Waierdcn,  with  about  50mw*i 


})esS;}yifid  jdi^B  at  present^  kept  27  tcorelyreieding  Nofiqllc 
ewes,  and  sold  the  produce  of  lambs :  now  he  has  35  score 
SpM^  Pown  ewesy  and  keeps  their  p^odacci  ^rlliog  his 
:wqqI  at  55.  a  tod  more  than  the  Norioll^. 

]n  1798,  Mr.  Money  Hill  sold  a^Qck  of  Norfolk?, 

rfeckoiicd  a  very  fine  one,  anfi  they  broqgbt  34I.  .XQS.  a 

44;orc,  on  the  average.      The  next  day  he  ^nt  tp  4t)e 

South  Downs,  and  bought  iiooo  ewes,  at  ^iL^a  «C9^ 

Jiome :  he  culled  200  that  were  rather  coarse-wppl^  be- 

jhiMdt  or  not  well  made,  which  he  ^Id  ^  409I.    to  fL 

Detglil)our.  In  1799  he  lett  one  tup  for  lOl.  10s.   In  i3|SK> 

be  leu  five  at  5I.  js.  fuid  eight  at  il.  lis.  6d.  J?  l8pi  he 

Jett  twelve  for  237I.  and  one  to  various  persgos,  ^ci^i^ 

.6p  ewes,  at  los.  6d.  each,  besides  40  of  his  own,  hei|)g 

»m  all  50  guineas  for  one.    In  1802  jhe  Lett  tea  for  454!.  g^. 

His  mode  of  letting  is  by  a  table  of  the  number  jK¥i  pri^ 

•M  which  they  are  put  up  at  auv5\ion.    In  1802  he  sold  157 

culled  ewes  for  368!. 

Mr.  Hill  estimates  the  difference  of  stocking  between 

•jMorfolks  and  South  Downs,  at  ooje-third  in  favour  of  the 

4atter,  in  number,   iil  better  condition,    and  of  greater 

weight  both  in  wool  und  carcass ;  all  fairly  attributable  fo 

'Ihe  superiority  of  the  breed,  and  free  fix)m  any  change  of 

lessening  cattle,  &c.     When  his  fl9ck  was  of  Norfolks, 

.acaixely  jone  in  a  score  had  a  whole  fleece ;  but  now  they 

ar^  South  Downs,  scarcely  one  in  .a  score  is  broken.    'His 

flock  at  Midsummer :  700  breeding  ewes,  660  lambs,  45 

rams.     The  wethei;s  are  grazed  off  in  the  spring,  the  last 

lot  going  before  the  ewes  lamb ;  such  as  are  short  of  shear- 

tlings  go  in  their  wool :  culled  ewes  are  soki  in  July,  one, 

two,  and  three  years  old.     Crones  fed  and  killed  in  bar* 

vest.     Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  South  Down  stockr^heep 

and  boggits  are  generally  shorn  three  weeks  too  soon, 

iwbci^  later  4here  is  more  wool  and  better  cli|:t:  common 

o  g  2  time 
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time  about  the  loth  of  June ;  would  be  belter  the  lOthfll 
July, 

In  1801  he  gained  (he  prize,  a  silver  I;;dk,  for  the  b 
Souih  Down  ram  shewn  at  Swafham,  glrea  by  ibe  Wd 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr,  Blyths,  of  Burnham,  had,   four  ycara  ago,  #^ 
flock  of  between  5  and  600  Norfolks :  he  hat  now  tooo 
Soutli  Downs  on  the  same  bntl. 

Mr.  Blythe  has  double  the  wool  from  his  lamJ,  stocl:- 
ed  with  South  Downs,  10  what  he  clipped  when  unda 
Norfolks. 

March  27,'  1799.  Mr.  Overman  took  from  tumipt 
34  two-year  old  Norfolk  wethen,  and  10  South  Downs 
of  the  same  age,  having  always  lived  together  from  the 
time  diey  were  lambed,  and  two  hours  aftcrwarils  weighed 
as  follows : 

34  Norfolk,  from  the  field,    264     7j   average  11     1  15 
Do.  afier  lasting  2S  hours,     257  15  to  to    7 


10  S.Dowi»,fromtheficld,  109  4     average  10  13    o 

Do.  after  fasting  aS  hours,      106  2                   1089 

Difference,  -        -        047 

One  of  each  lot  slaughtered : 


Mutton, 

6  to    at  M. 

Tallow, 

.     2(atsd. 

Had  lud  pluck. 

0  loi 

Skin, 

0    9i 

Wool, 

0     si  at  i7( 
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Blood, 
Entrails, 

- 

•t     lb. 

0    6| 
0  II 

• 

Lo<s, 

- 

0    0^ 

Live  weight, 

10    I2f 

• 

«OUTH  DOWN. 

Mutton, 
Tallow, 
Head  and 
Skin, 

pluck, 

•t.     lb. 

6    8i 

0  13! 
0  10 
0  10 

at6d. 
atfd. 

0 

0 
0 

6    3 

S    7f 

0  9 

1  0 

Wool, 

0    7f 

at  i8d. 

0 

11    s 

4  «of 

Blood, 
Entrails, 

- 

0    7 
0  II 

Loss, 

sight, 
Norfi 

0    of 

3 

Live  W( 

10  12 

jlk. 

0     It{ 

Down  superior  by 

- 

£'0__ 

3  «« 

These  Norfolk  sheeep  losing  lib.  loz.  more  of  thdr 
respeSive  weight  (taken  full  and  empty),  it  a  strong  cir*^ 
cumstancc  against  them.  The  Downs  are  ma  much 
thicker  on  the  land  than  the  Norfolks. 

Mr.  Overman's  600  South  Down  ewes  have  this  year 
(1802),  645  lambs.  A 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  in  November  1801,  on  a  k 
£urm  of  1900  acres,  had  70  score  fatting  sheep,  20  scoqs  * 
South  Down  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  15  score  Leices* 
tcr  ewes  and  their  lambs ;  in  all  very  near  3000.    About 

Gg  3  one 
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one  and  a  half  per  acre  otk  a  dbm  farm !  full  double  die 
ratio  of  black-face  stocking. 

South  Downs,  in  the  Holkham  distrift,  i8Ib.  a  quarter, 
two-shear;  and  Norfolk  about  the  same:  idr.  Coke 
2olb* 

Fleece,  South  Down,  three  arid  a  half  on  an  average. 

Norfolk,  before,  oq  the  same  land,  one  and  three- 
quarten. 

Mr.  LovGf  of  Cran worth,  bought  in  wether  hoggits 
M  355.  clipped  thecft  twice,  and  sold  all  at  4I.  withoot  any 
refuse. 

.  Seventeen  years  ago,  being  at  Mr.  Bak£well*s,  he 
mentioned  to  me  tht  curious  circumstance  that  NorfiJk 
mutton  would  not  keep  so  long  as  South  Down,  on  the 
9tithd'rity  6t  the  butcher  of  Eton  College ;  I  immediatdj 
desired  my  late  brother,  then  Fellow  of  Eton,  to  apply  to 
the  butcher  for  particular  information,  and  his  own  ac- 
count was  as  follows  :* 

"  Tlic  Norfolk  mutton  certainly  will  taint  sooner  than 
any  in  very  hot  weather ;  neither  is  there  any  son  (that  I 
know)  of  a  worse  flavour  at  that  time,  though  inferior  to 
jionc  in  cool  weather.  Many  very  fine  and  fat  Norfolks 
d6  not  please  on  the  tabic.  Tlie  far  often  runs  away  in 
roasting,  if  they  are  laid  to  a  hot  fire  ;  and  they  rarely  are 
so  sweet  as  the  South  Downs.  The  latter  are  in  hot  wea- 
tlicr,  worth  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more  than  the  Norfolks. 

<*  When  both  are  completely  fatted,  it  is  hard  to  say 
(supposing  the  season  cool)  which,  upon  an  average,  is 
fattest:  the  flavour  too,  in  such  a  season,  I  think  is  equal; 
and  as  to  coarse  meat,  there  is  none  in  either  Sort.  But  if 
they  are  killed  in  cool  weather,  before  they  dre  very  far, 
flic  preffer^ncc  mast  be  given  to  the  Ndrfolks,  hccaase  the 

*  I  priated  this  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Amtialx  of  Af^U^'Su^t^ 
t>i.K  as  it  is  t  very  curioui  decision  relative  to  Norfolk,  sheep,  t  uuert  it  here. 

n*cjt 


meat  will  ia  that  o^  eai  bettcTf  and  there  is  a  probabi- 
iitj  of  much  iQore  fat  wjthia. 

*\  With  respc^^  to  profit  to  the  feeder,  if  they  are  fed 
OUirelj  with  grass,  and  upon  good  land,  my  opinion  it 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Soudi  Downs ;  or  if  they  eat  tur* 
nips  iui.  the  winter,  and  after  that  are  kept  two  or  three 
months  upon  grass  in  the  spring,  it  is  the  same.  But  if 
tliey  are  half  fat  against  winter,  and  are  to  be  cotnpleted 
at  turnips,  I  believe  no  sheep  are  more  profitable  than 
Norfolks,  perhaps  none  so  much  so.  But  both  sorts  shoul4 
be  kept  where  there  is  both  turnip  and  grass-land. 

••  JOHN  VYSB,  butffur^ 
JEiou  College.'* 

Mr.  Pajlewell  observed  upon  this  account,  that  th^ 
Norfolk  mutton  not  keeping,  connedls  very  much  with 
the  quantity,  and  perhaps  the  colour  of  the  gravy.  In  all 
sorts  of  meat,  that  which  is  chosen  for  gravy,  and  which 
a^ually  abounds  with  it  most  is  the  lean;  and  the  freer 
from  fat  the  better.  That  loose  texture  which  is  implied 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  being  full  of  gravy,  is  the 
cause  of  the  meat  tainting  so  soon,  by  the  admission  of  air. 

To  this  account  there  is  one  collateral  circumstance  ta 
h^  named:  the  Wiltshire  sheep  have  proved  in  various 
trials  an  unprofitable  breed,  as  well  as  tlie  Norfolks ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  for  turnips,  no  sheep  are  said,  by  many 
praAical  and  experienced  husbandmen,  ro  pay  better,  if  s^ 
welL  In  Hertfordshire  many  who  turnip-feed  adhere  to 
that  breed,  who  admit  the  Souch  Downs  to  be  a  superior 
sort  for  grass*feeding.  I  cannot  hut  conceive  that  this 
whole  comparative  inquiry  into  the  particular  merits  and 
demeriu  of  the  breeds  of  sheep,  is  yet  in  its  infancy : 
certain  important  fa£b  are  gained ;  but  when  they  are 
combined,  and  the  causes  to  be  assigned,  we  are  still  in 
great  want  of  further  observation  and  experiment. 

Og4  Mr. 
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Mr.  BXKEWELi.,  on  the  same  occasion,  gai 
opinion,  iliai  ihcrc  is  no  comparison  between  the  Norfoltf  ^ 
and  South  Downs ;  that  the  latter  are  much  betcer  for  aof 
kind  of  food,  for  folding,  or  for  atiy  purpose,  than  ibe  for- 
mer, except  the  flavour  of  the  muiton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thorn,  at  Kimberly,  boys  wether 
Iambs  in  August,  at  I2&.  or  14s.;  keeps  them  highly  ; 
winter-feeds  on  turnips  ;  then  on  clover ;  turnips  a  second 
time;  and  sells,  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  3(365.  cxh: 
1791.  This  was  mentioned  as  a  profitable  system  wiih 
Norfoilcs ;  but  if  wool  makes  the  profit  251.  they  do  net 
pav  above  4d.  a  week. 

Experiment  by  Mr.  Ckow. — "  About  Michadnus  I 
put  ten  Norfolk,  ten  Leicestershire,  and  ten  South  Dcrwa 
wether  hoggit  lambs  to  turnips,  that  they  might  leam  (O 
cat  them  readily,  and  let  them  remain  together  till  rhe  6Af^ 
of  November,  when  the  ten  Lciccsicnhire,  the  ten  Sooth 
Down,  and  nine  of  the  Norfolk  (one  having  died) 
numbered,  weighed,  and  put  each  sort  hv  thcmsclv«, 
three  pieces  of  wheat  stubble,  of  one  acre  each,  sepanied 
by  hurdles,  and  I  provided  at  the  same  time  three  other 
pieces  of  ihe  like  size,  and  scparaicd  in  the  same  mznocr, 
to  shift  fhcm  into.  They  were  fed  upon  turnips,  toppeA, 
and  laiied,  measured  to  them  in  bushel  skeps,  with  great 
cxa^ness,  from  that  time  till  the  14'h  March,  and 
weighed  again. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Weight  of  each  sheep,  6tb    | 

Wei 

ght.  of 

each  sbe^ 

November. 

14th  March. 

IT*.       Stoot. 

Ux. 

On. 

Ko. 

Stone. 

Ut.     Oa. 

'•        4 

»3 

4 

t. 

7 

0        8 

«•        S 

4 

4 

2. 

6 

9        0 

3-       5 

5 

0 

3- 

7 

7        8 

4-        5 

7 

8 

4- 

6 

12        8 

5-       5 

8 

0 

5- 

6 

12       0 

6.       5 

9 

0 

6. 

7 

6       0 

7-       5 

10 

4 

7- 

7 

2        8 

8.       6 

0 

0 

8. 

7 

9       0 

9.        6 

a 

8 

9- 

7 

8       8 

10.       6 

4 

0 

10. 

8 

I        0 

Average 

weight 

6th  of 

Average  ' 

weight,    14th 

November, 

about  5st.  91b. 

of  March,  about  7st.4lb. 

3oz.each. 

lOZ. 

each. 

Average  increase  of  weight  in  eighteen  weeks  two  days, 
about  1st.  81b.  140Z.  each. 

SOUTH  DOWN. 

Weight  of   each  sheep^ 
14th  of  March. 

Smw.      Lb*.      Om. 


Weight  of  each  sheep,  6th 
of  November. 


No. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

i: 

7- 
8. 

9- 


StOM. 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


»3 
o 

I 

2 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 
8 


On. 
O 

O 

8 

12 
12 
12 

O 

O 

4 
8 


Average  weight,  6th  of 
November,  aboot  5st.  41b. 


No. 
I. 

a. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

I: 

9- 

10. 


6 
6 
6 

■7 
6 

6 

7 
6 

7 
7 


»3 
II 

»3 

a 

9 

13 

2 
10 

3 

o 


12 

8 
8 
o 

4 
o 

o 

8 

8 

8 


Average  weight,  I4tb 
of  March,  about  6st.  lalb. 
7  cz.  each. 


Average  increase  of  weight,  in  eighteen  weeks  two 
iijt,  about  1st.  81b.  li  oz.  each. 

KOKFOLK. 


4S8 
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MQRFOLK. 


Weight  of  each  sheep,  6th 
of  November. 


H»>       Staoc. 

Ua.      On. 

I.           6 

4        8 

3.           6 

6       0 

3.        6 

6        4 

4*        6 

6        8 

S.        6 

7        0 

6.        6 

8      12 

7-        6 

II        8 

8.       6 

12        8 

9-        7 

2       0 

Average  ^ 

weight,  6th  of 

Novembef-,  alwut  6$t.  81b. 

90Z.  each. 

8 

2 

0 

10 

8 

4 

0 

S 

8 

It 

8 

9 

0 

8 

a 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

9 

8 

Weight  of   each    sheep, 
14th  of  March. 

No.       Stone.        Lbt.       On, 
X 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7" 
8. 


Average  weight,  I4ih 
of  March,  about  7st.  iilh* 
40Z.  each. 

Average  increase  of  weight,  iu  eighteen  weeks  two 
days,  about  I  St.  31b.   iioz.  each. 

Quantity  ate  in  cigliiccn  weeks  two  days: 

71)e  ten  Leicestershire  ate  588  bu>hcls  of  turnips. 

The  ten  South  Down  ate  589  bushels  of  turnips. 

The  nine  Norfolk  ate  607  bushels  of  turnips. 

The  ofFal  turnips  were,  at  different  limes,  collc<5ltd, 
measured,  and  dedu£lcd  from  the  account  of  the  quantities 
given  to  them. 

If  nine  Norfolk  con.sumed  607  bushels,  ten  would,  intlic 
same  proportion,  have  consumed  above  674  bushels,  or 
85  bushels  more  than  the  South  Down,  and  86  bushek 
more  than  the  Lcicesters. 

The  Norfolk  and  South  Down  are  about  the  same  age ; 
Leicestershire  about  six  weeks  vouncrr. 

I  should 
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I  should  tiaveobsM^'fcdy  they  were  both  timet  wtijgheci, 
jrfter  having  stood  some  time  in  pens  to  empty  tl^emtelHpet. 
•  The  Lciccswfrthire  and  Norfolk  were  brerf  by-Mf. 
CoiCE,of  Holkham  ;  the  South  Down  by  Mr.  ELLMAfi, 
of  Glynd ;  and  as  they  were  all  picked  ont  for  the  piim 
pose,  I  donbt  not  but  yoa  wifr  altow  they  are  priil5e  sidck 
of  their  kinds.  The  Norfolk  were  chosen  out  df  JsibMt 
700  Iambs ;  the  Leicestershire  and  South  Dowm^  out  of 
about  loaeach. 

Sottdl  Downs  are  coming  in  about  Watton:  it  is 
no  sheef)  country  ;  but  on  the  commons  Mr.  R»BrKsoN 
shewed  me.  his  own  little  flock,  l^Mj;ht  of  Mr.  Brad- 
field,  of  Knattishall,  who  part^  with  them  because  be 
thought  they  would  not  do  for  ling  walks. 

A  Gentleman  remarked  on  the  Norfolk  breed»  that 
their  pelts  were  more  valuable  than  any  other,  being 
worth  4I.  4s.  a  dozen  (1791}  to  the  London  butchers, 
owing  to  the  singular  quality  of  being  separable  into  three 
flakes,  or  skins. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanliow,  an  excellent  farmer,  and 

• 

very  attentive  to  his  flock,  kept  on  800  acres  of  very  good 
land,  four  hundred  breeding  Norfolk  ewes,  80  or  100  of 
which  went  to  his  marsli  (exclusive  of  800)  in  the  spring, 
and  stayed  till  after  Michaelmas;  three  hundred  ewes  in 
summer  ;  one  hundred  hoggits  ditto,  on  the  marsh  in  win- 
ter. Little  more  than  one-half  a  sheep  per  acre.  Never 
sold  wether  lambs  higher   than  i6s. — (Note^  sonu  yean 

fMStJ. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborongh,  keeps  only  Norfolks; 
whatever  success  may  attend  other  breeds  on  dry  land,  he 
is  sure  they  would  not  do  with  him :  they  would  aoc 
travel  through  the  mud  of  his  gateways* 

In 
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In  1792,  I  fuuitd  a  South  Down  flock,  of  30  icon, 
Mr.  Bevam's  farm,  and  having  a  dock  of  Norfolkt 
an  adjoiuing  farm  at  Knatii&hall,  he  had  an  oppottunit^ 
of  comparing  the  wool  exactly:  34  score  of  NoribllCK-' 
produced  43  tod  at  28 II).  ;  anil  34  score  of  Souih  Dovim 
produced  61  tod;  which  61,  kept  till  No?cmber,  became 
64,  but  the  juminer  very  wet. 

South  Down  -  ~  17081b. 

Norfollc  -  -  -        12041b. 


Superiority,  just  i  lb.  each 


504  ib. 


I 


In  1791.  the  shepberd  would  not  let  his  own  Norfolk 
ewes  take  the  South  Down  ram;   but  in   1791,  he  i 
ready  enough.     He  said,  ihcy  would  cai  harder  than  tba  j 
Norfoiks;  and  would  rat  what  the  Norfolks  would  not: 
thai  ihey  are  more  quiet  and  obedient  than  the  Norfulkt  j 
so  that  he  has  done  with  ihcm  what  he  could  not  do  witK  | 
the  Norfoiks ;  fold  them  almost  to  an  inch  withoDt  hnrdla.  1 

A  neighbouring  farmer  bought  three  rams  of  Mr.  Be-  J 


t  5I.  5s.  each  ;  but  afterwards  1 


:^l»cming, 


became  I 


they  would  itain  hufloct,  Mr.  Bevan  offered  him  6d.  \ 
head,  for  all  their  lambs,  more  than  he  sold  his  N'orfolkl  \ 
for,  in  the  same  flock,  ai  Ipswich  fair.  The  offer  wa  , 
accepted  ;  the  price  proved  6s.  3d.  for  the  ewe  Iambs,  and  ' 
9s.  for  the  wethers.  Mr.  BtvAN  re-sold  (he  ewes  for  91.  J 
and  the  wethers  for  lOs.  6d.  or  2s.  i|d.  a  head  iu  favour  | 
of  the  half-breds. 

V\  hen  his  rfieep  were  Norfoiks,  he  kept  ^co  ;  but  in 
1794,  he  had  960  South  Downs. 
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Produce  of  Ii6  ewe  lambs,  bred  by  Mr.  Betak,  at 

Riddlesworth,  1792 : 

£.    s.    d. 

Wool,  12  tod  i61b.             -  26    8    b 

48  Lambs,  sold  for                -  32     a    o 

5  Ram  lambs,  ditto              -  880 

6  Refuse  ditto                       -  2  lO    o 

7  Refuse  sheaflings,  ditto  •    5  10    O 
10  Good  ditto                        -  10  10    O 

1  Ditto  •  -100 
87  Ditto 

9  Died 

2  Dune 


116 


ik                        « 

t 

91 

7 

0 

Cost 

£- 

57 

14 

0 

0 

Aftual  profit 

£' 

120 

I 

0 

Mr.  Bkyan  was  early  in  trying  South  Down  sheep, 
bat  finding  them  tender  at  lambing,  went  into  a  new  Lei- 
cester cross :  these  he  abandoned,  and  got  back  to  Soutli 
Downs,  but  still  esteems  them  a  tender  breed,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  yards  shdtered  and  littered  for  lambing 
in  bad  weather ;  remarking,  that  all  the  farmers  he  knows 
on  the  South  Downs,  have  these  yards  for  that  purpose* 

Mr.  Drake,  of  BilUngford,  buys  ewe-lambs  in  Au- 
gust, selling  them  that  time  twelvemonth,  folding  the 
whole  year;  a  great  improvement  on  his  hot  gravelly 
bnds :  wool  included,  he  more  than  doubles  his  money. 

Mr*  Hart,  of  Billingfold,  all  South  Downs,  except  a 
few  Leicesters.  He  and  Mr.  Bloomfielo  were  gone, 
when  I  called,  to  Mr.  Scrac&'s  sale  in  Sussex. 

Loddon  and  Clavering  hundreds  are  no  slieep  coun- 
tries ;  there  are  a  few,  and  South  Downs  and  Leicesten 
have  been  creeping  in. 

in  Fleg  one  scarcely  sees  any  sheep :  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Christmas,  at  Billocby,  has  some  Norfolk  ewes, 
but  the  number  inconsiderable.  Bullocks  the  general  stock- 

This 


t 
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This  year  (iSoi),  there  were  but  iwo  pem  of  K< 
folk  bnibs  a[  a  fair  in  ihia  ntfiglibonrliood  i  tKAmtafxt 
since  tlierc  were  no  olhcrs  :  ai  present  chiefly  kalf-hft^ 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Wcstwick,  keeps  17  «;ore  iu 
try    wlieie  flocks  .ire  not   common  ;  he  lias  loaie  Sot 
Doiyns  but  more  Notfolks. 

Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxnead,  keeps  Gfiy  tveediag  ewa 
of  the  New  Leicester  kinil,  which  amwer  greatly  :  Nor- 
folks  arc  so  mi^cliievous  ro  tences,  thai  he  does  tioi  like  iv 
have  auy  thing  toilo  with  them. 

Mr.  J^EEVEs,  of  HeveringbnJ.   buys   in  lambs,  a 
sells    them  slicarlings   from    the    fold.       Tried    h^(-J>i 
South   Downs  from  Mr.  Duksgate,  nhich  paid  hna 
better  than  Norfolb,  ;i'i(I  he  likes  ihem  so  much  better, 
to  intend  continuing  10  buy  this  sort  in  prcfercDcti- 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,:itHackford,dec1nres  against  haviDgaoy 
favourites;  he  has  generally  bought  Norfolks,  atvl  h:Jf- 
bred  lanibs  \  some  few  South  Downs,  but  they  did  not  a^ 
swcr :  has  had  some  Lcidcsiers :  any  sort  he  can  gel  worA 
his  money.  Little  fantiers  who  keep  a  few  sheep,  (m&  the 
polled  breeds  very  convenient  from  their  quiciiieis,  ami 
therefore  prefer  them.  Norfolk  lambg  bred  near  Crt>. 
mer,  were  bought  by  Mr.  G.  Jones  at  14s.  were  ren  <a 
uubbles  in  the  autumn,  and  put  to  turnips  ai  ChrisimM* 
then  to  layers  of  the  first  year,  probably  a«  the  best  toad 
for  sheep,  and  sold  shearling  wethers  at  MkbadaUE  K 
55s.  each;  20  to  241b.  a  ijuarter. 

Colonel  BuLLER.  ai  Haydon,  is  convinced  that  Nof^ 
folks  answer  better  than  South  Downs  :  shearling  Cflme 
sometimes  to  20  and  3jlb.  a  quarter,  and  have  hjd  t^fltk 
of  talluw  ;  he  has  a  breeding  flock  of  400;  sold  bn 
lA'ciher  lambs. ai  36s.  and  his  ewe  Iambi  at  34s. 

Mr,  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  has  40  score  of  Soulli 
Downs,  which  he  has  been  rearing  these  six  jear^  hat- 
ing bought  many  ewes  and  got  good  tups.     He  has,  bow- 
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tver,  a  good  opinion  of  Norfolki,  ind  iiri]l  not  be  for* 
prized  id  mcc  cbem  come. into  fashion  again.  In  JSI^f 
f  792»  he  aold  two  shear  Norfolks  at  Smitbfiddt  (or  3I. 
each«  He^  admits  their  rambling  disposition,  which  is 
much  against  them  ;  and  he  is  clear  that  be  caqnot  keep 
to  many  on  his  farm  as  of  South  Downs*  The  South  Down 
wool  is  not,  on  good  keep^  so  good  as  Norfolk  wool,  but 
the  fleece  is  heavier.  Five  years  ago  lie  got  a  bt  of  York- 
shirei  from  the  Wolds,  white  faces,  polled,  and  t^e  wool 
icry  coarse,  but  they  throve  wonderfully ;  never  having  had 
any  sheep  that  did  better,  insomuch,  that  hewa^aorry 
wiien  he  parted  with  them.  Norfolks,  he  thinks,  wi|l 
bear  folding  better  than  South  Downs.  The  latter  will, 
however,  come  to  hand  rather  sooner,  but  not  on  ling :  has 
bad  three  shear  South  Downs  of  2  8,1b.  a  quarter.  Atr. 
Johnson^  shall  you  go  back  to  Norfolks  f — *<  Ceruinly  not,  for 
my  lands  lie  wide."  I  like  this  discriminating  attention  ; 
k  it  a  sign  of  accurate  observation,  and  ihe  balance  is 
enough  in  favour  of  South  Downs. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  got  South  Dowqs  last 
year,  and  approves  what  he  has  seen  of  4hem :  he  ihinks 
tbey  may  be  run  thicker  on  the  land ;  and  if  at  mudiipro- 
6i  is  gained  frooi  five  as  from  four,  it  ia  a  belter  system. 
:  Mr.  Ric£vjK,  of  WjghtQw,  keeps  only  JLeicestera: 
.while  he  ^as  in  the  Norfolk  breed,  bis  flock  wa|  48  looip 
rbreeding  ewes :  he  hat  now  10  score  LeiceKcr  ewe^  and 
all  their  produce,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  never  'lets 
dnn  from  28  to  30  score,  lambs  included;  bw.che  ,aQ- 
count  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  amount  it  -ip 
loone  more  in  number.  He  hat  had  diit  breed  six  yeart, 
and  prefen  tbem  to  South  Downs.  Mr.  ILsb vsls  accouiic 
is,  howetfr,  candid,  for  he  admits  >that  they  are  apt  u^fp 
barren;  and  the  highest  bred,  ihc.mottao;  dipt  6 lb.  on 
•A  average^  ewe-smdliog-:   hiti  Narfotk  <ewea  La  to  14 

to 
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to  a  tod.     He  Icits  from  J5  to  40  tups  innuail^,  at  I 
fiveio  ten  guineas,  and  3  few  from  fifteen  to  tweniy. 

Mr.  H,  Blytiie,    of  Burnham,   has  been   for 
ycais entirely  in  the  South  Downs;  di[»  lOOO;  a  (tc 
greater  than  ever  he  kept  of  Norfolks,  the  comparii 
fairly  made:  his  flock  averaged  3}lb.  of  wool  this  ycarj 
his  Norfolks  never  exceeding  Sj  lb. 

Mr.  DtJRSGATE  has  had  South  Downs  iix  year^ 
is  clear  tliat,  free  from  all  change  in  husbandry, 
circumstance  [hat  would  unfairly  alfcdl  the  compariscot 
the  number  kept,  compared  wllh  Norfolks,  has  l>ccn  as  &tat 
to  four.  The  carcasses  as  heavy  as  ilie  Norfolks;  mow 
wool,  and  at  a  better  price.  He  docs  not  fold  ;  but  tlM> 
South  Downs  would  bear  it  belter  ilian  the  Norfolks.  Ati 
Palsgrave,  he  folds  the  South  Downs,  because  there  ii  S 
sheep-walk — a  Norfolk  flock  changing  gradually  to  Sooihi 
Downs. 

Mr.RisHToN,  at  Thomham,  South  Do wni,  aoda)^. 
proved  very  greatly  of  the  breed ;  from  25O  acrn  of  UdiI»< 
sold  off  a  thousand  pounds  worth  on  quilting  the  form. 

Mr.  DoDMAN,  at  Thomham,  South  Downs. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Siietiisham,  keeps  3000  of  varioM 
breeds.  South  Downs,  New  Leiccsiers,  and  half  and  half; 
in  number  considerably  more  than  when,  on  the  same 
bnd,  he  kept  Norfolks  :  his  farm  may,  and  probably  does, 
produce  more  shcep-fcod  than  it  M  at  that  lime  )  bai  he 
is  petfciftly  dear  in  ihe  great  superiority  of  the  number, 
this  cireumstance  deducted,  aud  (bat  the  pro6t  is  consi- 
derably greater.  Clear  also  in  tliosuperior  hardinca  and 
kindliness  «f  feeding  of  the  new  breeds.  Of  all  cron 
bireds,  he  thinks  the  first  cross  of  the  Leicester  tup  oa 
the  N  orfolk  ewe  the  best,  aud  that  wool  now  ( 1 802}  sdli 
at  46s.  atoJi  fleeces  4  lb. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN  folds  Lord  Cholmqhdeley'*  Aock 
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of  Norfolk  and  Souch  Down,  all  (he  year,  except^hile'itt 
turnips;  and  Mr.  Beck,  at  Massingham,  who  has  35 scofa 
South  Downs,  folds  them  as  regularly  as  any  Norfolksl 
.  Ac  Hillingdon,  all  either  Norfolk!  or  half-breds,  i 
Leicester  tup  on  a  Norfolk  ewe*  Captain  BBAC{f£& 
tbiuks  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  island  which  the  Leiceiceff 
will  not  improve.  He  has  grazed  many  Wiltshires^-  and 
thinks  tliem  the  best  of  all  for  cole«grazing  in  the  fens.' 

Mr.  B&cK,  of  Castle  Riseing,  has  had  South  Downt 
13  years,  beginning  with  some  .from  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of 
Lamport,  and  has  imported  three  or  four  times  since.  Her 
baa  UoYf  800,  and  is  quite  convinced  of  their  inperbrit^ 
to  Norfolks:  when  he  was  in. that  breed  he  had  not  haif 
the  number;  but  after  abating  fully  for  improved  hdi* 
bandry,  and  every  other  circomstanct,  he  is  cidar  that 
tbere  is  a  superiority  of  four  to  three.  His  fences  ^re 
and  must  be  bad,  and  in  such  a  farm  quietness  is  a  vast 
objedl :  his  farm  486  acres.  He  gained  the  fihv  prt^  for 
ewes  both  the  last  and  this  year  at  Swaf hsfnf,  and  aba  at 
Holkham.  I  examined  his  flock  attentively^  and  it  cer« 
tainly  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  His  wool  now  averages 
eight  to  a  tod,  equally  of  hogs  and  ewes :  bis  Norfi^ks 
todded  twelve :  he  is  clear  that,  take  the  country  through, 
they  average  half  as  much  again  as  Norfolks.  Before  hd 
took  ttie  farm  there  were  50  sheep  on  it,  and  a  dairy  bf 
oows.     What  an  improvement  I 

In  the  vicinity  of  Downham  ard  found  all  sorta  of 
breeds :  towards  the  river^  Lincolns  and  Leicesters;  higlier 
up»  Norfolks  and  South  Downs.  Mr.  Saffory  iiket 
the  South  Downs  best,  but  thinks  that  if  as  much  cars 
and  attention  had  been  exerted  to  improve  the  breed  of 
Norfolks  as  the  South  Downs  have  experiencedi  they 
ytoaid  by  this  time  have  been  a  very  different  sheep*   Nor* 

NORFOLK.]  H  h  folk 
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ii^lc  three-shear  wethers  sold,  in  April  hst,  at  St.  Ivei,  at 
4I,  4s.  10  4I.  I  OS.  each. 

Mr.  PoRTCK,  of  Watlington,  keeps  Lclccslcn,  which 
he  obtained  from  Mr.  Fasset,  Mr.CREASY,  ofDowtw 
ham,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  We«  Walton,  near  Wbi; 
beach.  Letts  tups  himself,  from  7].  7s.  to  lol.  lOt.: 
year  to  the  amount  of  330!. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Totienhill,  keeps  half-breds;  Lei* 
ccsier  tups  on  Norfolk  ewes :  sold  lambs  in  1801,  at  ijU 
a  score  )  this  year  his  shepherd  sold  at  23I.  both  ewes  aai 
wctheis.  His  £ock  is  suhjcdt  to  the  rickets.  He  hM 
much  black  sand  ;  but  unwilling  to  attribute  the  mab^ 
to  toil,  as  this  year  he  had  not  lO;  but  last  year  12O;  aijA 
all  circumstances  of  land  and  food  the  same.  It  atucka 
the  Iambs  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old.  • 

Mr.  RoGEBsoN,  of  Narborougli,  keep)  700  Noribiiii 
ewes  oD  laoo  acres,  which  he  covers  with  Lcicciter tupi. 

Mr.  Twist,  ofBreccnhani,  keeps  60  score  of  breeding 
Norfolk  ewes  on  iSoo  acres  of  poor  land.     He  had  a 
South  Down  tup  some  years  ago,  from  Mr.  Cr 
he  could  not  perceive  tliai  the  brcL-d  did  better  than  Ni 
tblks,  though  [h^y  stood  the  fold  to  the  full  as  well. 

Murs/ihnd,— Mr.  Den.-JIs,  of  Wigenlrall,  St.  Mary, 
grazes  only  the  best  Lincoln  wethers :  he  buys  from  May 
Day  to  Midsummer;  keeps  them  over-year,  dipping  twice, 
average  price  50*.  to  60s.  and  seils  at  65s.  to  75s. getting  i8tb. 
in  the  two  fleeces:  his  good  land  wilt  carry  six  per  acre, 
on  an  average,  in  summer  ;  in  winter,  two  on  three  acres, 
aud  these  will  quite  preserve  their  flesh:  if  the  leatoa  be 
fiivourablc,  will  get  something.  He  thinks  that  there  a 
no  othec  breed  so  protiiablc  here  ;  even  a  stain  of  the  new 
Leicester  is  huitful,  as  they  will  not  uand  the  winter  » 


^ 


weH. ,  Sbatdp  the  chief  ^dck,  though  sbme  LiAieohl  bhi- 
locks.  He  never  gives  hay  to  sheep;  nothinjj;  but  gtta*; 
5s  fb.  a  qaatt^,  hit  average  of  fsa  wethert. 

Mr.  SwAYKiy  of  Waipole,  prefers  the  cross  betweeh 
Lincoln  aod  Leicester :  he  buys  them  shearling  wetheriy 
about  Lady-day ;  last  year  3I.  to  3!.  tos.  each,  but  has 
bid  tliem  at  368.  and  38^.  He  clips  the  best  twice ;  thri^ 
toatod,  which  he  likes  better  than  heavier  fleeces  of  sheet^ 
dcoianding  more  food.  Some  give  17  or  18  lb.  of  ^^ool. 
M  Michaelmas  he  colls  the  worst,  or  buvs  cole  for  them* 
if  reasonable:  sells  all  by  Midsummer,  making  8s«  or  los. 
a  headi  when  bought  in  highi  beside^  the  wool.  Very 
few  beasts. 

I  have  heard  it  made  a  question,  who  first  hltrodticed 
South  Down  sheep  in  Norfolk?  When  ooce  an  im- 
provement has  spread  so  much  as  to  become  an  clJeA  of 
importance,  there  are  generally  many  claiihants  for  dto 
merit ;  and  if  such  claimants  are  only  heard  of  ttMif 
years  after,  but  little  attention  is  due  to  them.  With  Tt^ 
gard  to  the  neighbouring  county  of  Suffolk,  I  can  9ptA 
wtdi  some  accuracy,  but  should  not  mention  it  oti  iKii  oc* 
casion,  were  not  the  fadi  connedled  with  the  introdtffUbti 
into  NorfDik.  In  May,  1785,  I  published  an  account  of 
an  observation^  I  made  in  1784,  the  year  I  brought  thtOk 
iniD  Snfiblk  from  Sussex ;  and  being  priijted  at  the  time^ 
the  hSt  will  admit  bo  doubt.  I  recommended  them  ittMf* 


•  Itwaiilufl:  a  SoiHil  Down  ram  I  bad  fal  fram  tiwii,  Ifokt,  byaMU 
daat,  f  a  little  flock  of  Norfolk  awct,  bcbngtag  to  a  tmtau  tlM  cCiA  «C 
whkh  wu,  hit  haviof  icVto  or  tight  Umbt  eocirely  difatat  fnm  aU  thm 
fftit.  Hit  Uahi  wtm  ^tfwn  fat  by  tho  buicliar  aatly  in  dit  tMamtr,  «U^ 
wktuk  kc  cast  fir«  10  atakt  choice,  4rew  every  oaa  ef  Soatb  Daw  WetA 
keCnre  he  took  a  aiack  Koriolk,  declat log.  at  the  aaaae  tiaM»  Ikat  tkey  ««• 
ky  much  the  frtteti  in  tke  fleak.  The  fiumcr  applied  le  mt  immtdiataly  t» 
•aft  kuB  a  ram  lamb. 

nha  ly 
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ly  to  every  gendeman  and  farmet  I  conversed  wiili  on  d 
subjed^,  and,  at  my  persuasion  (as  many  well  knoM-},tl 
late  Mr.  Macro,  or  Barrow,  purchased  (hat  fiocic  wtu 
che  Eatl  o(  Ohford,  after  liis  death,  bought  and  t 
blished  at  Houghton.     Mr.  Macro  died  in  1789. 

In  a  paper  primed  in  the  /fnnals,  in    179O1  f 
•'  I  Jiave  had  six  and  twenty  years  experience  of  Noa 
sheep,  and  once  ihouglii  so  well  of  ihcm  as  10  carry  1I 
into  HeTtfordjhire  i  but  in  ihe  advance  of  my  pradttce^fl 
begun  gradually  to  doubt  the  superior  merit  of  ihai  btei 
I  thought,  that  of  all  the  sheep  which  I  had  1 
jMrticularly.nonepromiKd  to  answer  so  well  for  thegi 
ral  purpose  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffiiilc  at  d 
^South   Downf.     I  began  the  impoti   in  1784,   and  ifr' 
.1790  had  3JO.     J  had  too  much   friendship  for  ilie  laic 
;Mt,  Macro,  to  ailviae  him  to  try  any  expcriraew  rhatl 
■was  nor  dear  would  answer  to  him.     I  repeatedly  d 
}iun  10  try  the  South  Downs ;  he  listened  to  mc  with  ■ 
.teniion  for  some  tiine,  but  would  not  determine,  till,  harisj 
;lccn  the  number  I  kept  propottionahly  to   ihc  c[uaniit]| 
.land*,  and  at  the  same  time  with  someNorfolks,  itptoi 
.lotiim  tliat  the  boi:th  Dowm  were  worth  a 
:and  the  journey  J  persuaded  him  to  take  into  SuueXt  g 
,Mig  him  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  varioui  n 
sheep- masters  there,  Ite  determined  to  make  the  c: 
jnent ;  he  went  over,  previous  to  Lewei  fair,  and  ti 
a  flock  of  ihem.     The  lambs  s<jld  well  at   Ipswich  I 
Mr.  Le  Blanc,  a)  Cavenham,  also  turned  South  £ 
rams  to  700  Norfolk  ewes :  he  found  no  difficulty  a 
wichi  and  his  shepherd,  after  tlirce  yeara  obstinate  | 
'fcrence  to  NorfoHts,  gave  up  his  old  friends,  and  adits 
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set  South  Downs  for  his  shepherd's  stock.  Whether  the 
breed  should  or  should  not,  iu  the  long  run,  establish  itself, 
I  have  the  satisfadlion  of  feeling  that  I  have  done  no  ill 
aSce  to  my*  brother  fermen  by  introducing  it.  From  the 
daily  accounts  I  receive,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  esrabli^shed." 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  here  remark,  that  Mr. 
Lb  Blakc,  of  Cavcnham,  and  Mr.  Macro,  of  Bar- 
row, being  at  Ipswich  fair,  and  having  felt,  as  well  ar 
other  farmere,  the  great  advantage  that  promised  to  result 
to  the  county  from  the  introduftion  of  South  Downs,  pro- 
fcnd  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  at  the  White  Horse,  to 
present  me  with  a  piece  of  plate,  for  doing  what  they 
thought  a  public  good.  A  person  came  to  me  to  tell  mo 
what  they  were  about,  and  I  went  immediately  and  re- 
quested them  to  drop  the  design,  which  I  efieded  with 
difficulty ;  at  last  they  postponed  it,  as  I  urged  that  the  re- 
sult was  too  little  known,  and  their  experience  too  dlort 
to  form  a  satisfadlory  idea.  A  farmer  afterwards  toM  me 
that  he  heard  of  the  intention,  and  that  had  it  been  brought 
Afward  he  would  have  voted  me  an  enemy  to  SuSblk, 
for  endeavouring  to  change  the  best  breed  in  England  for 
a'^nlceof  rats. 

Mr*  Crow,  of  Lakenbam,  informed  me,  in  i8oa, 
that  five  and  twenty  yean  before,  he  had  a  few  South 
Downs  at  Ash  Wicken,  which  he  mixed  with  Norfolk 
bteod,  and  has  since  mixed  with  new  l^eicester,  and  h« 
chinks  that  between  the  three,  he  has  a  breed  better  tbao 
dther  of  them,  pure. 
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Mr.  JoHNsoM,  of  Thurning,  remarksi  that 
shcco  very  healthy :  he  hai  a  farm  at  Holt,  where 
on  the  heail: ;  anil  he  loses  four  sheep  at  Thuniing  U 
at  Holt,  which  he  airrbutes  id  the  ling. 

Captain  Beacher  having  700  faitmg  sheep,  and 
nips  running  shori,  put  200  of  ihem  to  oats  (not  grouiid)|r' 
he  found  ihat  the  pradllcc  woulii  not  answer  if  osa  wi 
more  than  6i-  per  crioinh,  am)  then  not  (ot  longer  Lhaa  1 
weeks:  tbcy  were  fed  on  a  pasture,  and  ihc  improvcjiu 
of  it  very  great.  He  thinks  grey  pease,  or  bc:uit  woi 
liave  auswcreil  much  better, 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  from  the  observations  he  has 
is  of  opinion  that  the  6eece  being  very  Aiic,  cannot  be 
gatiled  as  a  sign  oi  a  thriving  disposition. 

Mr. Hill's  prices; 

1799  4&S.  aiod.  i8olI         48s. 

1800  jas.  6d.  j8o2         511.  6>L 
Arrangement  of    Mr.   Sevan's    flock    of    45 

South  Downs :  the  tups  are  put  to  i)i<;  ewu  about 
tenth  of  September,  for  two  months,  being  f«tl  on 
layers  and  pastures,  and  are  folded  on  the  oldbvenfar' 
wheal :  after  wheat-sowing  ihcy  are  folded  on  the  pafiunst 
and  layers  till  the  time  of  yeaning,  during  which  ihey  liB 
un  the  pastures  without  fold,  and  have  luinips  throw 
them,  with  plenty  of  good  hay.  The  fattening  sttecp  ailf 
un  turnips  and  hay  from  Klichaclmas  to  the  end  <l( 
Match,  followed  by  the  hoggits.  In  April  the  couple* 
go  (o  cole-seed  in  hurdles  ;  from  cole  Co  lye,  fix>m  rye  Hi 
the  new  layers,  if  forward  enough,  otherwise  to  ihe  w>* 
rcr-raeadowB,  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  from  tbcnct 
to  the  new  layers,  being  siill  in  hurdles,  with  a  good  thai 

of 
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of  room  to  fdl  back,  and  continue  so  on  the  layers  till 
aixHit  the  loch  of  June»  when  the  ewes  are  w^ed  for 
clipping,  and  until  the  lambs  are  weaned :  the  ewes  then 
go  to  fold  widi  the  shearKngs  on  the  fallows  imended  far  tur« 
ttips,  and  the  lambs  are  put  to  fresh  grass  reserved  for  that 
purpose:  all  the  sheep  on  turnips  and  cole  haviog  btjc* 
diey  consume  about  25  tons.  The  general- winter  pnwi* 
lioa  is  80  acres  of  turnips,  ao  of  oole,  and  30  of  rye, 
Ibr  the  spring  * :  the  htter,  after  feeding,  stands  for  11  crop. 
He  values  his  turnips  on  the  average  at  30$.  per  acic,  and 
oole  at  25s.  After  turnip-sowing  the  flock  is  feUed  oo 
oU  layert  for  rye,  tiU  the  end  of  August,  when  ibe  ewet 
Jmended  for  breeding  are  put  so  good  pastune  till  tbt  tupt 
are  let  in. 

i8oi.-->The  tups  now  pot  to  the  e^mes  abont  a  wHek 
latrr,  and  the  lambs  not  weaned  till  the  latter  cndof  J«ao» 
Pkxivision  this  year,  lOO  acres  of  turnips,  30  oole»  30  vfc^ 
for  tg  score  breeding  ewes,  15  score  hoggits,  ao  tujps, 
to  score  htdng  stock ;  51  score  in  ail. 

SMUffCuUIamis,  Ewis^  mii  Within. 

1796^  Sold  at  KenniogMl  Fair,  July  18    . 

«797» 

1798,  In  September,     •         •        .        • 

1799,  In  Sepsember,     .•  •  •  • 

1800,  In  July,  -  -  -  •  - 
iSoif  la  September,  .  •  •  • 
ffloa.  In  July,  nnny  twins,  •  •  • 

•Mr.BBVANH<M«^»^i*nr«-«tiibblct  belbrttbt  liMclct  sfscviitjito 
SM  ifl  tht  icatttrtd  Ktd.  KtffoiiHiig  in  half  apKkiCaiS-SitI  ArlM#« 
iMia^llisiytuilk  aai ii4a it  sT  vwy iraat  vnrks. 
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P&IC£   OF   WOOL,   V£|L   JOD   OP  281b. 
4  £.  I.     d, 

1794>  South  Downs  at    •      ^        •        ••    x  15    o 
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X  i8o2>  Uoiold,  -  -  -•  rOO.Q 
.  ;The  shearen  at  Holkham,  clip  in  a  day  about  2S.jbear- 
ling  wethers,  or  20  larger  sheep. 
.  Mr.C&ow,  at  LakeohaiiH  643  sheep  and  lainbS|  po 
31  acres  of  very  good  turnips,  and  91  acres  qf  gp^  and 
60  acres  of  stubbles  for  the  winter.  .   , 

.  Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmorc,  has  two  shepherds'  boarded 
houses  on  wheels^  they  contain  a  bed,  and  a  stove  fx 
heating  milk,  so  well  contrived  that  it  is  heated  in  ten 
minutes :  he  has  found  the  advantage  in  lambing  time  so 
great,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  having  saved  a  great  ouro* 
ber  of  their  lives,  and  recommends  it  strongly  to  bis  bro> 
ther  farmers. 

Mr.  Hill,  at  Watcrdcn,  has  a  sliepherd's  boose  on 
wheels,  for  lambing  time,  and  hinted  that  it  was  first 
used  at  Waterdcn. 

Mr.  Coke  readijy  assists  not  only  his  tenants,  but  oiber 
neighbouring  farmers,  in  sorting  and  selcSing  their  South 
Down  ewes,  &c  and  distributing  them  in  lots  to  the  raais» 
according  to  the  shapes  and  qualities  of  each.  He  puts  on 
his  shepherd's  smock,  and  superintends  tlie  penf,  to  ibe  sum 
improvement  of  the  flock  :  his  judgment  is  superior  and 
admitted*  1  )iave  seen  him  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford 
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^ORD  thus  accodtretl,  work  all  day,  and  not  qoit  the  bim« 
Hess  till  the  darknns  forced  them  to  dinner. 

lOLD. 

I  found  in  j  792,  at  Mr.  Be  van's,  what  I  had  often  le* 
commended  to  the  public ;  a  yard  wcU  fenced  in  for  a  stand- 
iog  fpldy  iji  sight  of  the  shepherd's  windows,  for  litteringaod 
folding  in  bad  weather.  i8o2«  he  continues  the  praAicet 
an4  is  well  pei-suaded  of  the  great  advantage :  he  thinks  it  is 
indispensable*  and  means  in  future  to  have  his  flqckiia 
for  yeaning,  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad  ;  and-  has 
always  15  or  20  load  of  hay  stacked  in  it  for  them  to  help 
t}iemselves :  he  finds  this  not  attended  with  any  waste. 

Near  Brandon  there  is  a  pra£lice  introduced  about. tea 
years  ago,  said  to  be  from  Kent,  which  is,  to  fold  their 
flocks  for  ^ve  or  six  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  fadC 
weather. 

In  laying  out  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  of  Waterdqit 
from  15  to  50  acres  each,  much  attention  was  paid  in  the 
^rangement  to  have  every  field  of  tlie  farm  to  open  into  a 
lane*  that  leads  through  the  whole,  so  that  by  dividing  the 
ijock,  for  stocking,  according  to  varying  circumsunces, 
Mr.  Hill  can  keep  at  least  pne^fourth  more  thap  wliea 
al)  the  breeding  ewes  and  lambs  were  in  one  flock,  and 
the  food  dirtied  by  driving  to  fold :  by  this  meaps  there  ii 
not  a  bent  on  the  farm,  the  stocking  being  e^ual.  He  is 
Qoc,  however*  entirely  without  a  fold ;  when  the  lambt 
are  weaned  (usually  about  old  Midsummer]  the  ewes  are 
folded  for  about  two  months,  principally  to  prevent  their 
breaking  pasture,  when  the  lambs  are  taken  from  them : 
and  while  thus  folded,  he  finds  that  it  takes  one^half  more 
land  to  feed  them»  than  if  they  were  left  allotted,  as  through 
die  rest  of  the  year.    That  folding  lessens  the  value  of  the 

lambS| 
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iRmbs,  be  lias  not  a  doubr,  and  (bat  coatideraUT  ;  ibejrfe 
not  bring  so  high  a  price  as  others  not  foldeil — this  is  not 
opinion,  but  fxA.  The  ewes  are  alio  in  doubly  better  con- 
dition from  lying  still  and  quiet.  That  tbc  teatA  will,  in 
certain  cases,  be  unequally  given,  he  does  not  deny;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  remedy  this  by  the  dting-can ;  to  foM  i 
tot  in  its  own  lay,  is  also  a  remedy,  and  is  the  only  mt 
of  folding  he  can  approve.  Where  iJiere  are  dawM, 
beaihs,  or  commons,  the  case  is  differeni ;  there  foldiR|^ 
may  be  necessary  without  question.  In  regnnl  to  the  eU 
fcfl  on  wool,  Mr.  Hill  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  foliL 
ing  does  not  render  it  finer — it  makes  the  fleece  tighter,' 
but  never  finer.  • 

Fohling  is  generally  given  up  by  all  who  have  South' 
Downs ;  not  because  they  will  not  bear  it,  for  ttiey  bear 
it  better  than  any  sheep  in  the  island,  but  bec.iuse  the  siodt 
is  so  valuable,  that  it  rs  worth  the  farmet's  attention  iff' 
contrive,  by  every  means,  to  keep  as  many  as  possible. 

One  circumstance,  though  a  small  one,  deserves  tncnrioiw ' 
ing,  for  llicuse  of  those  whofonn  separating  shcep-pcos: 
Mr.  Hill's,  at  Waicrden,  have  sUding-gates  from  one  to 
the  other,  he  remaiked,  ihai  when  a  pen  is  full  of  sheep, 
the  gate  cannot  be  opened  with  convenience  ;  bat  by  iheti' 
sliding  in  the  fence,  this  is  avoided. 

Mr.  England,  of  fiinham,  does  not  fold,  concdrlnf 
it  to  be  merely  robbing  Peter  lo  pay  Paul.  When  txf 
folded,  sheep  do  with  less  food,  and  as  lo  the  commoa  ob- 
je£lion,  of  their  drawing  under  hedges  for  shelicr,  is 
storms,  &c.  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  what  they  oughc 
not  10  be  presented  from  doing.  The  tatAe  a  much  more 
than  lost  in  mutton. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wlghton,  never  folds:  folding  (tmb 
layers,  upon  &]Iow,  is  only  robbing  one  field  to  enrich 
another.     He  is  clear  in  this  puinf;  abd  ako  in  the  t>Q, 

thit 
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TUM  if  shc«p  (whitcver  the  breetJ)  are  driven  by  foul  wex> 
tlicr  to  a  hcJg«,  there  h  ihc  proper  place  fur  them,  and 
«ot  by  penning,  left  to  abide  the  beating  of  the  storm. 

Mr.  H.  Bi-YTUE,  of  Burnham,  soinctiiTies  folds,  but 
never  from  choice,  but  solely  by  reason  of  the  openness  of 
his  farm ;  nor  docs  lie  approve  tlic  pradticc.  And  he  ex- 
plained a  point,  in  his  manuring  for  wheat,  which  cocnei 
home  (o  ihcqaestion: — he  never  sows  tempered  land  with 
wheat,  without  eiilier  oil-cake  or  muck,  excfpt  on  pitas 
from  w^teh  tht  ihiep  -uurt  not  foldtd  xuhiie  fttd'sng  fkt 
Uyeri. 

Mr.  DuKSGATE  remarks,  that  folded  sheep  cerlainlf 
demand  more  food  than  those  which  arc  iwi  fotdtd;  i 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape-cake  i«  tqual  to  the  fold  ;  and  iha 
fiock,  without  any  doubt,  suffers  more  than  that  value  by 
folding.  In  shoiT,  folding  U  to  gain  one  ihilling  in  nnanwe, 
by  the  loss  of  two  in  flesh. 

Mr.  Godhison  folds  Lord  Cholmondcley's  Sock 
ofNorfdlkand  South  Downs:  and  Mr.  Beck, of  Massing 
bam,  who  has  35  score  of  Soutli  Downs,  folds. 

Mr.  BccK,  of  Riscing,  does  not  fold;  Mid  he  )(  vwf 
oertain  that  if  he  did  fold,  be  could  not  keep  any  thing 
Bke  the  number  of  his  present  flock. 

As  I  rode  acrosi  a  layer  of  40  or  50  acrei,  dn  M*. 
Overman's  farm,  1  observed  a  great  difference  in  the 
lerdure,  to  a  line  icfoes  it,  the  appearanco  of  one  side  of 
that  line  being  bo  much  luiJerior  to  the  other;  and  on  my 
remarking  it,  I  was  informed  iliat  it  was  an  accidcntsl  ex- 
periment, which  was  welt  worth  attention:  there  wat  do 
other  difference  in  management,  to  make  one  part  of  that 
layer  better  than  another,  cxce{>i  tho  sheep  that  fed  it  be- 
ing from  one  pan  of  it  folded  on  another  arable  field 
during  the  aununer ;  but  frota  the  odicr  port  ihcy  were 
DDI  folded  u  all,  but  left  in  cIk  Uyer  night  and  day.  The 
differeiKC 
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difierencc  was  very  considerable,  and  might  have  bcew 
dUci^rncd  half  a  mile  off.  This  expcriineni  made  Mr/ 
Overman  give  up  folding,  except  when  his  flock  VfW 
in  a  sail-marsh  ;  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  a  neighbour,  atsen- 
ed,  he  would  never  fold  al  all  had  lie  no  marshes.  Nof 
docs  Mr.  Ethekidge,  ofSianhow,  fold.  These  Tadt 
sliould  be  combined  with  anoiher,  that  of  heaths  ami  sheq»J 
walks,  that  have  been  fed  w  itii  sheep  for  centuries,  bM 
(hose  sheep  constant]  r  folded  on  otiicr  lands,  arc  10  ftlt 
ftoni  improving,  tliat  (hey  arc  to  all  appearance  as  poor  ti. 
they  coold  have  been  at  any  former  period. — Note,  um^ 
years  pan. 

Mr.  Stylcman,  at  Sneitisliam,  turned  his  flock  looMv'^ 
and  without  folding,  in  20  acres  of  ai/en/i  every  nighi,  for 
the  same  period  that  would  have  folded  it  in  the  common' 
manner.  The  sheep  did  much  better  than  tliey  wouli 
have  done  had  they  been  folded  ;  the  face  of  the  herbage 
materially  improved  during  the  period,  and  upon  plough- 
ing it  up  for  wheat,  the  crop  was  equal  to  what  it  wduU' 
have  been  with  folding,  and  shewed,  by  a  regular  verdure^' 
that  they  had  distributed  the  manure  equally  in  every  part, 

Mr.  Styleman  conceives  that  lambs  sdt  3s.  a  head 
lower  on  account  of  folding,  than  they  would  do  williout 
Ui  but  this  is  only  his  opinion.  He  thinks  also  (hat  die 
ewe  is  much  injureil.  "> 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  finds  iliat  no  muckingip 
on  his  burning  gravels,  will  do  so  much  good  as  the  toUv 
and  especially  oa  a  white  clover  and  ticfoil  layci  bft 
barley. 


When  I  had  formerly  the  pleasure  of  being  at  Hough- 
on,  1  Iiave  often  urged  Lord  Oxford  to  break  up  a 
bcaih 
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btath  of  blade .  sand,  but  his  Lordifiip  informed  me,  that 
th&  farroera  were  clear  chat  if  he  did  it,  his  Iambs  wbuU 
Ik  rickettjr,  hj  feeding  on  the  turnips  or  grasses.  Mr.  God* 
i>isoN  has»  howe?cr»  laid  on  3200  loads  of  cl^iy  on  44 
acnes  of  it,. in  six  months,  and  broke  it  up:  he  got  great 
anmifncn  it,  and  this  year  very  fine  barley,  two  loads  and 
a  half  per  acre,  in  the  straw.  As  to  the  rickets,  he  cannot 
assert  that  there  has  been  none,  bat  quite  inconsidefable» 
HOC  ten  affeAed  in  a  large  flock.  On  thi^  distemper  he 
observes,  that  the  only  danger  is  while  the  ewci  are  in 
lamb ;  and  that  after  lambing  the  malady  is  not  acquired. 

On  a  ground  noted  for  causing  this 'distemper,  the  soil 
a  black  sand,  heath,  but  marled  and  cultivated,  a  farmer 
accidentally  removed  part  of  his  flock  during  the  months 
of  Oiflober  and  November ;  the  flock  then  moved  escaped 
the  rickets,  but  those  Jcft  had  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  trial  was  repeated  next  year,  and  the  effcA  the  same. 
It  should  seem  from  this  case,  that  the  distemper  is  taken 
only  in  the  autumn,  at  whatever  time  it  may  appeari  and 
if  so,  ttiere  is  very  linle  difficulty  in  avoiding  it. 

Mr.  Coke's  receipt  for  dressing  his  flock  previous  to 
winter,  against  lice  and  ticks: — Two  pounds  of  tobaccOf 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  ioh  soap,  one  pound  of  white 
mercury,  ground  to  powder :  boil  in  eight  gallons  of  water 
one  hour.  Part  the  wool  down  each  shoulder,  and  tbt 
lireast  of  the  sheep,  and  twice  along  each  side,  into  which 
pour  it.  This  quantity  enough  for  60  sheep. 
.  Mr*  Overman,  as  sdon  as  hit  flock  is  sheaicd,  dresKS 
htt  lambs  to  destroy  ticks  and  lice.  He  boils  a  pound  of 
arsenick  and  a  pound  of  soap  in  about  six  gaUoiis  of  water, 
and  then  adds  26  galbns  more  water :  in  thb  he  dips  the 
lambs,  and  finds  it  effedive  in  the  destruAioo  of  all  the 
vermin:  without  this  precaution  they  are  propagated 
a-fresh  from  the  lambs  to  (he  ewes* 

Mr. 


4j8  HOC), 

Mr.  M.  Hill  has  expcriencrd  a  dlsttniper  aiiioaf  1 
lambs  which,  fioin  the  description,  shoulii  seem  to  be  t 
tpecics  of  rickets.  In  1799  all  Were  quite  healthy  ;  hot  it 
1800,  140  lambs  fell  bene  In  the  knees  and  bamnringi^ 
and  w.isieJ  away  much.  In  iSoi  the  same.  In  iSoft 
no  such  appearance ;  all  healthy  ;  ihe  only  diflerciKC  a' 
the  management,  and  to  which  iie  is  inclined  to  assign  tht' 
cause,  was  putting  the  tups  to  the  ewes  the  lOth  of  Sep- 
tember in  1798,  ant)  1801  and  in  the  Intermediate  yean, 
on  the  7th  of  Odlobcr.  I  inquired  if  they  had  led  on 
dillerent  lands,  nr  if  he  had  broken  up  any  black  sutij 
heath?     No  such  thing.     In  1803  quite  healthy. 


SECT.  III. — HOGS. 

The  breed  of  hogs  in  Norfolk  do  not  decnaiKl  any  par* 
tjcular  attention,  though  a  useful  pig  if  well  supponcd; 
their  most  usual  colour  black  and  white,  bic.  &c. :  caicaai  'J 
long,  but  wants  thickness  i  legs  the  tame,  or  at  )cattaot4 
stiort:  good  breeders.  I 

1  found  Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  fatting  tSo 
piga  in  August,  by  throwing  down  pease  in  a  well  littered 
yard,  and  says  the  pigs  lose  none  at  all :  they  have  the  run 
of  a  meadow,  attd  be  is  clear,  from  loug  obiervation,  that 
they  fatten  much  better  and  quicker  than  if  coD&ned. 
He  assigns  1 1  score  of  pease  for  fatting  aoo,  more  or  less  i 
and  considers  it  as  a  prolitable  application  of  the  crop :  hs 
buys  them  all.  He  has  compared  )tye-fatting  aad  loo*^ 
fatting,  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Haveki,  at  Thelton,  has  the  Snlfblk  breed,  and 
has  also  Berkshires ;  hue  fiodf  the  cron  between  1 
bcaer  than  eiilicr  separate. 

1£ 
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I  firanil  a  new  piggery  buiMtng  by  Mr.  Havcri,  at 
ThcitOD,  in  which  the  most  singalarcircumstaocc  it  th« 
•ties  for  faiting,  being  single,  ibr  one  hog,  and  so  narrow 
ttutt  be  cannot  turn  himxif ;  a  range  oi  these  oa  one  tide 
and  a  space  foi  ci&tcrn  on  the  other,  the  wliole  near  the 
new  dairy— perhaps,  rathct  too  near :  a  degtee  of  vi- 
cinity is  necessity  fur  the  milk  and  whey  to  flow  totftO 
ciiieriu,  but  ihc  air  around  a  dairy  should  be  prescntd 
quite  uncoataminatcd. 

Mr.  VVisEMAK,  at  Happsborough,  having  occasion  lo 
man  some  pigs  much  too  young,  from  the  death  of  a  sow, 
or  some  other  cause,  tried  boiled  pease  for  thetn,  and  rite 
success  was  so  great,  that  he  would  never  enter  largely 
into  breeding  or  fattening  hogs  without  a  furnace  and  cop* 
per  for  boihng  whatever  com  might  be  given. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  fattens  with  boiled  bar- 
ley, and  liy  this  meant  made  one  so  fat  that  he  was  blind 
from  excess  of  fat. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wjghton,  every  fearare  of  whoK 
husbandry  merits  attention,  condemns  a  dairy  stock  as  un- 
pro&tablc  to  a  farm,  in  respcifl  of  manuring :  he  once  had 
1  large  dairy,  now  only  36  cows,  and  a  principal  motive 
for  keeping  so  many,  is  the  right  application  of  it  (o  mp- 
poning  a  large  stock  of  swine.  ' 


SECT.  IV.— HORSES.       OXEK. 

1792.  Mr.  Overman's  arable,  5^3  2i;ics:  he  keeps 
21  horses. 

In  tlic  distriA  of  Holkbam,  20  to  jOo  acres  in  one 
larai,  16  lo  joo  acres.  Tiic  Ur^^  the  iuta,  gwcrally 
the  smatlci  the  proponion. 

Ai 
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At  Sncttisliam,  30  years  ago,  16  horsn 


500 


acres  of  arable  land. 


In  Happing  huad fed,  five  per  100  acres. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  30  to  1000  acres  ot  saotl,  aodd 
drilled. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighion,  700  acres,  23  horses; 
four  per  lOO:  drilled.     . 

Mr.DuRsoATE,  at  Sumincrtield,  I050,and3[ 
Ai  SeJgfbrd,  1240  acres,  and  36]iones;  very  nearly 
in  tillage,  and  all  drilled. 

•Mr.  Stylemam.  of  SnetiiUum,  four  to  100 
not  liie  more  fui  diilling. 

Mr.  PffWELL,  of  Broomstliorp,  near  Fakenham,  with 
15  Suffolk  hoise^  in  hissiablc,  used  but  one  load  of  hay 
hit  winter.  He  feeds  with  cut  straw  and  oats,  aod  ha  no 
ratks.  Uses  Buhrell's  chafF-cuitcr,  paying  2s.  for  20 
coombs.. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  never  Icti 
main  in  the  stable  at  niglil,  always  turning  ihecn  into 
well-littered  warm  yard,  contiguous  to  the  stable, 
is  the  prai5lice  of  the  farmers  in  the  angle   of  cooni 
formed  by  Woodbridgc,  Saxmundhant,  and  the  aca. 

Twoandihitty  years  ago,  Mr.  RAMEV.of  Yarmouth, 
was  in  the  regubr  prai^ice  of  soiling,  which  has  not  since 
been  followed  10  any  tiling  like  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  every  where  carried.  The  second  week  in 
May  he  began  vn  clover  for  20  horses  and  7  cows,  j 
calves,  and  his  hogs,  and  fouttd  seven  acres  sufficieiu  for 
them  till  the  wheat  crops  were  cleared:  reckoning  tbc 
horses  and  cows  at  3s.  6d.  a  week,  ilic  calves  at  it.  6d. 
and  nothing  for  bogs,  it  amounted  10  9I.  as.  id.  per  acre. 
A  tenant  fed  stock  to  the  same  amount  in  an  adjoining 
field,  and  when  Mr.  Ramey  had  eaten  j  acre«,  this 
had  eaten  and  wasted  ^o. 
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mo%nt  Avj>  ottif.  j^fti 

Mr.  F»it«tiit,  of  Hemib?^  is  very  teotible  cf  die 
tfuportafice  of  tolling :  his  team  bad  not  beeo  out  sU 
iMdmer  when  I  was  with  htm  in  Scptember.- 

Mr.  Francis,  at  Martham,  in  common  with  ererjr 
food  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  uses  tares  for  soiling 
horses,  bin  cbmks  clover  better,  and  much  used  cnvf 
where.  '- 

Mr.  JoHKfoN,  of  Thammg,  soils  Odcto^crt  faipidiPk 
cnce  to  ▼etches* 

Mr.  England^  of  Bitiham,  has  tares  etioti^  for  baic^ 
ing  his  teams :  does  not  sot^  turnips  the  same  year  after 
them. 

Mr.  pRtESTi  of  Besthorpe,  cifis  all  the  hajr  ik€  nSesiy  for 
eight  hones  and  founeen  bullocka,  and  has  no  doobl  oft 
ili  answering  greatly. 

•  Mr«.  M.  Hill,  does  the  work  of  1360  acr^  utrith  fbrtjr 
horses,  hot  lie  has  200  of  pastnrc. 

In  1784,  Mr.  CoKB  worked  12  oxdi  in  haroest  for 
caning,  and  found  them  a  very  consklerable  saving,  in  ton^ 
parison  with  horses. 

1803.  Mr.  CoKB  gave  them  up  some  years  past,  from 
the  difficulty  of  shoeing  them,  but  more  from  the  invete- 
rate prejudices  of  the  men  against  them.  He  was  not, 
however,  convinced  that  the  praAict  might  not  in  many 
cases  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Drew,  of  Bexwcll,  tried  oxen^  and  gave  them 
up  from  being  troublesome  in  a  waggon^  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Denver,  used  them  many  year?,  hue  gave  them  op  at  last. 

Mr.  Sevan  had  them  for  a  few  years,  and  then  gave 
them  up. 

Mr«  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  works  3a  Devonshire  oxen 
in  yokes  and  hows,  four  to  a  plough.  1  saw  them  at  work, 
and  was  much  pleased  to  see  them  step  oot  so  nimbly,  at 
to  be  folly  equal  to  the  horses  ploughing  in  the  same  fieUI^ 
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in  point  cf  oaovtment:  tbcrf  p&)|]gh>aQ  wove  ani  amiialf 
>ia  oae  joDiiiey.  Mr.  P^urdis  chinks -(be  mvk^  will  .be 
considerable,  as  he  has  procured  40  hcifeis  of  the  sane 
iarocA  for  his  regular  supply. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  \ises  two  pair  of  aliort^homed  oxen, 
4rhich»  walking  well,  pbugh  two  acres  a-day  ;  each  pair 
an  acre  in  five  hours  and  an  half.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  on 
^rnns that. employ  22  horses,  it  would  be  more  profiiable 
to  have  16  horses  and  8  oxen ;  but  he  cannot  recomrocnd 
them  for  nearly  the  whole  strength  ;  as  in  bay  and  harvest 
k.is  necessary  to  be  very  nimble,  the  horses  in  euapcy  wa^ 
gons  trotting  fast ;  this  cannot  be  done  with  oxen. 
,  Mr.  Havehs,  at  Thelton,  works  DevoQ  oxen  for 
carting,  and  approves  of  them  mudi. 

Mr.  THt/RTELL,  near  Yarmouth,  a  few  years  back, 
-vnaiiatd  Imlls ;  he  had  two  pair,  and  two  of  them  plough 
as  much  land  as  two  horses ::  he  has  a  great  opinim  dT 
tbem,  and  wouU  recomndeiid  to  any  aAive  young  farmer 
^iog  into  business  to  empby  them  in  prefcpcnce  cd 
hor^.. 
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RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT,  I. — LABocra. 

THE  circumstance  in  rural  economv,  which  for 
many  years  distinguished  Norfolk  in  a  remarkable  man-* 
ner,  was  the  cheapness  wherewith  the  farmer  carried  on 
his  business.  This  arose  not  only  from  a  low  price  of 
labour,  but  also  from  a  much  greater  adiivity  and  spirit  of 
exertion  amongst  servants  and  labourers,  than  was  'to  be 
found  in  almost  any  other  county  of  the  kingdom.  This 
spirit  is  still  highly  commendable  here,  but  by  reason  of 
the  'scarcities  throwing  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
parish  to  be  supported  by  rates,  it  has  suffered  consi-> 
derably. 

In  1767,  I  registered  the  price  of  labour  in  West  Nor* 
folk  at  IS.  a  day  in  winter ;  in  spring,  is.  2d. ;  for  the 
harvest,  2I.  us.  6d.  to  3I.  with  meat,  drink,  and  lodg- 
ing, and  lasting  from  one  month  to  five  weeks ;  hoeing 
turnips,  3s.  and  2S. ;  ploughing,  per  acre,  2s.  6d. 

Holkham^  1792.'— In  harvest,  5I.  5s.  generally  five 
weeks. 

Threshing  wheat,  il.  is.  a  last. 

— barley,  9s.  ditto. 

Thatching  stacks,  is.  a  yard,  running  measure,  length 
of  stack  all  widths  on  an  average. 
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l**or  the  harvest,  with  board,    -220 

—  —  Hay  iirac,        ---016  and  beer. 

—  —  Winter,       ----010  and  ditia 
Mowing  grass,  per  acre,     -    -    o     i     6  and  ditto. 
Hoe  turni[>s,        -       -      -    -    o    4    o  and  is. 
Clay,  per  120  loads,     -      -    -     i     5     o 

First  man's  wages,       -      •    -     lOXOO 
Second,  ditto,       -      -      -•660 
Lad,       .-.---300 
Dairy-maid,  -       -      -    -    4    4    o 

Others,    -      --      -      --300 

In  the  Holkham  distri£^,  winter  and  summer,  is.  6J. 
Odd  men  in  harvest,  2s.  6d.  and  38.  Regular  men,  2L  ss. 
and  board  for  the  harvest. 

Snetterton,  &c.  in  winter,     is.  6d«    1         |^ 

Summer,  is.  9d.    J 

At  Hingham,  summer  and  winter,  is.  8d. 
The  harvest  42s.  to  50s.  and  board,  generally  for  2 
month. 
A  custom  is  coming  in   around  Waterden,   &c.  *of 
allowing   board-wages  to  farm   servants,    instead  of  the 
old   way  of  feeding  in  the  house  ;  8s.  a  week  are  given ; 
wages  5I.  5s.     This  is  one  material  cause  of  an  increased 
negledl  of  the  Sabbath,  and  looseness  of  morals ;  they  art 
free  from  the  master's  eye,   sleep  where  and  with  whom 
they  please,  and  are  rarely  seen  at  church.     A  most  per- 
nicious pradlice,  which  will  by-and-bye  be  felt  severely  in 
its  consequences   by  tiie  farmers.     Mr.  Hill  feeds  bis 
servants  in  the  old  way. 

The  price  is  raised  at  Waterden  6d.  a  day,  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  work  worse  done.     JLasc  winter  2$. 

a  day, 
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a  day 9  and  the  same  in  summer.    But  Mr.  Hill  in- 
tends next  winter  to  reduce  it  to  is.  9d. 

At  Winborougli»  in  winter,  is.  8d. ;  in  summer,  as. ; 
for  the  harvest,  50s.  gloves,  and  is.  hiring,  with  board : 
reaping  wheat  los.  6d.  an  acre,  or  as.  6d.  a  day,  and 
board* 

llirough  Loddon  hundred,  45s.  for  the  harvest,  and 
board ;  and  allot  twelve  acres  per  man ;  some  four 
load  an  acre,  all  three,  of  spring  com,  and  two  of  wheat : 
dibbling  wheat,  los.  6d.  In  winter,  is.  6J. ;  summer, 
2M.f  which  was  lately  is.  6d. 

In  Fleg  hundreds,  winter  and  summer,  is.  6d.  a  day, 
allowing  bread-corn  at  6s.  a  bushel :  harvest,  50s.  and 
board. 

At  Martham,  dibbling  wheat  9s.  an  acre ;  pease,  8s. ; 
bread-corn  at  6s. 

In  parts  of  Happing  hundred,  as.  winter  and  summer : 
harvest,  al.  las.  6d.  and  board. 

At  Honing,  harvest  50s.  and  board ;  winter,  js*  4c1.  and 
IS.  6d.  a  day  ;  summer,  as.  but  wheat  at  5s.  a  bushel  to 
the  men. 

At  North  Walsham,  los.  a  week,  winter  and  summer. 

Scotter,  IS.  6d.  and  beer  to  harvest;  then  42$.  and 
board. 

Reepham,  &c.  in  winter,  is.  6d.  to  is.  8d. ;  in  sum- 
mer, as.  i  in  harvest,  all  included,  4s.  6d. 

Thuming,  as.  to  harvest,  for  which  7I.  without  board. 

Binham,  aod.  to  as.  in  winter  and  to  harvest,  when 
5as.  6d.  and  board,  or  61.  6s.  without. 

Wighton,  harvest  61.  6s.  and  sixteen  acres  a  man ;  six, 
wheat,  and  ten  spring  com. 

Thomham,  is.  9d.  to  as.  the  year  round,  except  har- 
vest, then  al.  las.  6d.  and  board ;  61.  6t.  without :  filling 
marie  cart»  aSt.  per  lao  loads. 
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At  Sncttisham,  los.  6d.  a  wcdt,  iffm^^  and  to  Iniy 
and  turnip  hoeing ;  in  harvest,  61.  idil  wfth6iit  boird. 
Hoeing  turnips  twice,  6s. ;  mowing  grai^  20d.  to  a^  6d. ; 
filling  marie,  25s.  per  120 loads;  las.  forsmadl  low  carls 
h^f  lQ«^d5. 

At  Houghton,  in  winter,  los.  6d. ;  in  summer,  nL ; 
in  harvest,  50s.  to  60s.  and  bosird. " 

At  Wigenhall,  in  Marshfahd,  the  aVerige  prke  of 
reaping  wheat,  I2s:  the  statute  acre. 

Labour,  at  Lynn,  is  sunk  by  the  pea^e  r— Saikm 
wages,  from  4I.  los.  a  month,  to  go%* ;  and  that  of  com* 
porters,  from  ifd.  a  sack  to  id. 

At  Waipole,  in  Marshland,  6^.  to  7s.  a  dajr^  general 
in  harvest:  some,  this  year,  gave  9$.  and  ips.  a  day; 
2s.  6d.  after  Michaelmas,  till  seed*  time  is  over  ;  2s.  all 
winter;  2s.  6d.  after  May-day. 

Near  Downham,  in  winter,  sod.  and  beer ;  smaniert 
2s. ;  hay-tioie,  3s.  6d. ;  mowing  grass,  2S.  to  4s. ;  tnoming 
barley,  5s.;  reaping  oats,  los.  to  i6i. ;  wheat,  los.  to 
J2S. ;  in  harvest,  by  day,  6s. 

At  Besthorpe,  is.  8d.  in  winter;  2S.  at  hay,  and  after 
harvest  till  Michealmas ;  harvest,  45s.  and  board ;  6L 
^leithout.     No  malt. 

RUNCTON. 

1770.  1803. 

Harvest,         2I.  2s.  and  board.  2I.  12s.  6J.  and  board. 

Hay,     -        js.  6d.  and  beer.  2s.  and  beer. 

Winter,         is.  2d.  and  beer.  is.  gd.  and  beer. 

Reaping  wheat,  4s.  to  6s.  7s.  to  8s. 

Reaping  oats,  4s.  5s. 

Mowing  barley,  is.  6d.  as. 

Mowing  grass,  2S.  3s. 

Hoeing  turnips,  4s.  and  2s.  4s.  6d.  and  as.  6d. 

Threshing  wheat,  as.  a  quarter.  3'^'. 

Tlircsbing 


'    '       '                                 '            n?^  1803*     • 

Thrediing  barley,  tst  is;  6(L 

Thffthing  oats,  8tf.  •     '       is. 

FRad  man,  i»l.  lal.                        '^ 

IftE^e  ditto,  91.-  9I. 

Lutf,            5I.  •       «. 

]^i7^tid,  4I.  losi      -  '       '^^  l^*^  -' 

Others,  -     jl.      "  *    '  "'31*. *^' 


AT   SNEtt ISHAM. 


M 


.n 


^    J 


1770.  1803. 

Kvc  weeks  harvest  and  board,  r*  i..  .. . 

•  '    ^  '  '45s.  to  50s.  ah  iis.6d. 

Xn\i7i^  time;a day,  is.'68'.  toss.  2s.  6d. 

Iir'^iDter,  ts:  2d.     "'  n.  9d. 

R^jjirlg,  5s.  peract^;  12s. 

WPowftig  barley,  is.  as. 

Mowing  grass,  artificial,  is.  to  2s.  2s. 

■«   '       ■         natural,  41.  6d. 

Hoeing  turnips,  4s.  and  2s.  7s. 
FHting  and  spreading  n^arle, 

25s.  per  120  loads,  28s.  to  30s. 
Threshing  wheat,  per  quarter, 

IS.  2d.  to  IS.  41].  IS.  8d.  to  2S. 

Threshing  barley  and  oats,  8d.  ^  8d.  to  lod. 

Threshing  pease,  is.  3d.  8d.  to  lod. 

Head  man's  wages,  lol.  to  12I.  ill.  to  15I. 

Next  ditto,  9I.  7I.  to  lol. 

Lad,  4I.  to  7I.  4L  to  7]. 

Dairy-maid,  5I.  5L 

Odier  dtUo,  3!.  to  4I.  3L  to  5K 
Women,  in  harvest,  is.  and 

board,  is. 

in  hay,  9d.  and  beer,  is.  No  beer, 

in  winter,  6d.  8d«  No  beer. 

I  i  4  Mr. 


4S8  LABOUR. 

Mr.  Hknry  Blythe  assures  me,  that  labour,  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Bumham,  nearly  doubled  (rocn  1795  (o  1801: 
to  satisfy  me  of  this  fidl,  he  bid  his  books  before  a 
whicii  the  (iH  api^earcd  clearly  ;  and  this  has  taken  plai 
on  his  farm,  not  at  al|  by  any  extraotdinarv  works  doafe''fl 
on  it,  but  merely  by  the  rise  of  piices:  it  is  not,  however*  J 
to  be  accounted  for  naerely  by  ihe  lisc  per  week,  but  tha  1 
men  will  not  perform  what  ihey  formerly  did,  and  niO(*rf 
must,  therefore  be  kept  for  the  same  work. 

The  labour  of  a  sand  farm,  of  1000  acres,  near  Holl>  \ 
ham,  Sao),  last  year. 

Mr.  Marshall  takes  every  opportunity,  in  bi«  work, 
to  note  the  great  aftiviiy  of  the  farm  workmen,  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  in  this  county,  much  exceeding  mf%  1 
other.       The  observation  is    pointedly  just ;    insomacli|H 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  improvement  than  u^ 
introduce  their  system,  in  this  retped),  in  many  other 
counties,  equally  34apKd  to  it ;  but  managed,  at  proent, 
at  a  far  greater  expense. 

Jitcapitulaiion. — General  average  in  harvest,  2I.  8*.  ad. 
the  momli,  and  board  i  in  summer,  11.  iid.adayi  tn 
winter,  is.  8d.  a  day. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


POLITICAL  IStiONOBCY. 


SECT.   I.— S0AD8. 

DURING  the  long  period  in  which  Norfolk 
content  with  the  reputation  given  to  her  roads  by  the  ob« 
tervation  of  Charles  the  Second,*  without  having  re* 
course  to  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  in  the  establishment 
of  tompikes,  her  ways  were  bad  enough,  though  not  so 
bad  as  in  heavier  soils :  she  has,  however,  in  the  last  ao 
jearst  made .  considerable  exertions— turnpike  gates  are 
eredled  in  aD  the  principal  communicatioos ;  these  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  roads,  in  general,  most  ba 
considered  as  equal  to  those  of  the  most  improved  counties. 
In  the  line  from  Dereham,  30  miles  to  Harleston,  the 
direfiion  is  diagonally  across  all  the  Norwich  ioads»  yet 
I  £6ond  this  road  as  good  as  a  turnpike. 


SECT.  IX. — CANALS. 

Veey  little  has  been  tSc&ed  in  Noriblk  by  means  of 
canals ;  merely  artificial ;  but  some  rivers  have  been  ren- 

^  TiM  NjBilsl^  Atyl4  U  ivt  into  mil  ibr  all  iht  rest  of  Ei^iiBi. 

dercd 


4go  FAIRS    AVO    MARKETS. 

dcrcd  navigable,  \i'hich  add  considerably  to  the  c 
cations  of  the  cooniy.  The  Litile  Ou7,c  is  navigable  to 
ThctforJ  i  file  Yaic  to  Norwich ;  [he  Waveiiy  to  Bungay, 
and  ihc  Bute  to  Aylcsham  ;  a  Sitiall  branch  of  the  Great  1 
Ouze  to  Narboroughi  Moie  consideraHe  exenionj  are  \ 
rarely  found  in  couniies  merely  agricultural.  Without  I 
coal-mines,  or  a  great  d(.iiiHiiAlui  eoals,  lime,  &c.  and  the  ( 
establishment  of  immense  manufaflures,  canals  arc  t 
precarious  a  speculation'  for  the  ready  advaucctneni  of  I 
j>reat  subscriptions. 


.1     :ii,S8CT.   111. — FAIRS    AND    MARKBTS. 

The  principal  fjirs  are  those  of  Harlcston,  St.  Faith's, 
Hetiipion,  Kcnningball,  Hailing,  Causton,  Kipioo,  Sws^ 
ham,  antl  Thciford,  for  wool. 

As  to  markets,  llicre  are  but  tiircc  considerable  oocs  in 
thecouDiy,  Norwich,  Yarmouili,  and  Lynn:  thoc  aie 
plentij'ul :  Norwich  approaches  to  Bath  iiicif,  and  Yar- 
mouth is  most  plentifully  tuppiiid.  The  rest  are  rery 
infet  ior> 

In  the  distrifl  of  Holkham,  a  circumstance  has  taficn 
plate,  which  I  cannot  hot  AlfTsIdcr  as  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  exertion  which  pervades  this  county. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  has  a  unall  thip,  which 
he  keeps  constantly  employed  in  tarrying  his  corn  to  I.>oo- 
don,  in  bringing  rape-cake  fur  manure  fronn  Holbad, 
London,  Hull,  or  wherever  it  is  to  be  procured  bey,  aul 
at  the  cheapest  rate.  When  his  farm  docs  not  in  this  mai>- 
uer  produce  employment,  he  sends  her  for  coah,  or  deals. 


□1  L-o^n,  or  ocaii,      ^_ 


FAIRS   JkifS>'  UkiiETS.  4^1  "^ 

« 

or  on  any  service  which  times  and  markets  render  eligible : 
and  this  speculation  ans#erT  i^H.  Ho  conceives  chat 
drilled  corn,  kept  perfedly  clean,;  is  a  better  sample  t^an 
the  common  ruii  of  t>rdad-cast«  and  he  finds  it  dimcuft'to 
gtstf  in  the  country,  a  price  prdportiphed  to .  tfie  nfibrit  of 
his  produAions ;  and  to  send  thle  corii  l>y  sea  to  Londd^t 
does  not  cost  so  much  as  fahd-cafrra^'  to  Lynn  w.biild  do. 
Entering  on  a  new  £irm  of  Mr.  CofCE^Sy  a  year  add  € 
half  past,  and  finding  many  hurdles  necessary,  he  sent  hit 
»hip  to  Sussex  for  a  lading  of  hurdles:  there,  made  much 
better,  of  riven  oak,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  than 
pthers  to  be  iiad  in  Norfolk :  they  cost  him  3s.  6d.  each^ 
and  will  last  20  years.  Common  wattle  hurdles  cost  is. 
is«  id.  besides  long  carriage^  and  will  not  last  above  two 
years. 

Air.  Money  Hill,  of  Waterden,  has  also  a  sloop  of 
50  tons,  which  goes  to  sea,  with  two  men  and  two  boys: 
he  built  her,  and  the  employment  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Overman's.  Mr.  Davy  has  likewise  one.  They  have 
pot  yet  brought  manure  from  London  ;  though  probably 
fallow-chandlers'  graves,  woollen  rags,  and  various  other 
anicles,  would  answer  as  well  as  rape-cake,  at  the  present 
price  of  7I.  to  81.  per  ton. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    IV. — THE    POOR. 


An  establishment  at  Snettishaniy  iwbich  has  been  found 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  poor,  and  has  answered  every 
expe£tation»  is  a  subscription  water-mill:  it  cost  8ool. 
and  a  miller  is  employed,  at  20s.  per  week,  to  grind,  at 
4d»  per  busliel,  for  all  persons,  whencesoever  coming. 


FROGEESS 


[SHES,  1793.    ( 


Payers  in  1752. 


Payersis,  &c. 


1 


More  payers  in  I79  cheese.  See.  at  a  low  price.    In  1772,  many 

oeriod      from    5ies«»eB;r«  ^***"  ™®'^«  ***■"  *<>*•  P*^  coomb.    The  pre- 
pcnoa,    irom    assessiq^  ^^^^^^y     They  live  bctier,  except  in \he 

real    paupers,  and   tnUes  their  brewing,  and  drives  them  to  the  ale. 

little  shops  in  the  villa  °*'  *^^  P'K*'  >"<*  ""any  have  cows,  where  they 

^  cs.  per  bushel;  and  (he  overplus,  of  IS.  3d.  per 

nave  butter  at6d.  per  pound,  and  what  cheese 

but  the  latter  article  is  much  decreased,  tnd 

tad  $d.  per  pound. 


•  •  •  • 


IS  4r  bushel,  it  hai  been  toiJ  to  the  poor  at  Cf 

leir  meal  and  flour  in  the  propt^riion  of  half  a 
>p  price.  This  is  at  the  parish  expense.  Where 
the  occupier  of  a  cottage  to  enclose  a  piece  of 
:nt  for  the  same ;  and  no  labourer,  whose  rent 
required  to  pay  or  perform  any  statute  duty, 
eat  u,  6d.  to  xs.  and  malt  is.  ^d.  per  bushel. 
Qo^d.  per  pound.  Butter,  t^d.  to  4d.  per  pint 
x>M.  and  malt  4s.  4d.  pet  bushel.  Meat,J^. 
..  to  lod.  In  i7<^,  wheat  $s.  6d.  and  malt 
to  sd.  per  pound.  Butter,  lod.  to  is.  per  pint, 
n  the  pot,  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  it,  and  ask  his 
-everse.  The  hit^n  price  of  provision,  wool,  and 
hat  it  is  impossible  for  a  poor  man  with  a  young 
issistance.  Some  farmers  let  them  have  wheat 
so  that  the  labourer  may  earn  from  iftd.  to 

Have  not  half  the  tkd  lool.  or  icol.  per  ann.  and  many  years  since, 
pay  to  the  rates,  that  •crceive  the  labourer  is  not  less  industrious,  and 

Ti^^  er««n  f -  e«"  *«o ;  therefore  their  present  distress  is  oc. 

rhe  small  farmers  are  .joutetheadfance  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
several  instances,  wh« 


I 
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The  necessary  and  unamdableapeiMei of  a^.l^dbonrer 
and  his  wife,  without  any  ftmily,  for  one  year#  Qakubted 
at  the  price  of  flour  4s.  and  meal  3s.  per  itont,  and  the 
other  articles  at  present  price,  I799*. 


Cottage  rent  -  -  -  a  10    o 

One  peck  of  coals  per  day,  ao^ 

weeks,  or  140  days,  at  sid«  v  a    o  10    . 

per  peck         -  -  J 

Half  a  peck  per  day,  8  weeks,  or  1         ^ 

56  days  -  .  3 

A  quarter  of  a  peck  per  day,  24,  -i 

weeks,  or  rather  169  days         J 


Soap,  4  ouQces  per  week,  at  aid.  . 


which  is  per  annum 

eclc, -i 
for  ao  weeks         -  -     / 

Do.  do.  at  3d.  per  da  for  3a  weeks  080 


Oil  or  candles,  at  6d.  per  week,  , 


t 

Shoemaker,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  n 
pairofhighloos,  and  mending/ 

• 

0  x6 

0 

Stockings,  two  pair 

0    5 

0 

Hat            -^ 

0    a 

0 

Slops,  jacket,  &c.        - 

0    9 

0 

Breeches        -        -        .        • 

0    5 

0 

Two  shirts           *       -        • 

• 

0  10 

0 

3    «    4 


•    ■   •  « 


8  ro 


a    7    o 


£9    7    2 

*  CMimimiaited  bf  in  aaitt  MiflMntt. 

•  Amount 


\'k 


Womtn^a  apparel '  -        -        •        -        i  15    o 

Sixpence  per  day»  lor -fbcd  far  each  person    -     1850 

Sixpence  per  do.  aiMUfanatfaod  iaihebarvest  1 

.  f  o  14    o 

month,  per  man        .        -        -        .       J         ^ 

Expense  of  tools  -  -  -  080 

C30    9    » 

In  the  above  accoupt  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  fiirniiure,  and  sou- 
dry  small  articles  u^cd^intbe  house. 

£AICKJ|f&S. 

Harvest,  4  weeks  -  .<-  4  14  6 
48  weeks,  at  8s.  per  week  -  xS  4  >o 
Woman's  gleanings  -        -    o  14    o 

• 

48  weeks,  at  is.  per  week  -280 


£.26    o    6 


HOUSES  OF  INDUSTRY. 

MITFORD    AND    I^AUUDITCH. — MINUTE,    I792— 

INCORHORATEP    1776. 

Paupers        -  -  •.  404 

House  built  for  -  -  .600 

Parislies         -  -  -.  ^q 

Annual  r(;vcmie        -  -        ;C'39^ 

Borrowed,  at  4  per  cent.      -      ;C-  'S»ooo  including 

1500I.  laid -out  by  tlie  treasurer. 
Have  paid  off        -  -  ;C-S00O 

Earnings    -  -  -  ;C-SCo 

Land        .....     60  Acres. 
Cows        »        •        .        .        «    10 
A  wind-mill. 

MIT« 


TH£   POOR. 
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UITFOXD  AND  LACKDITCH. — tSoi. 
hupcre  in  tlic  bouse,  iJofAug.  iSoi:  244  oU  aril 

Earnings — Upon  the  21st  of  Jane  lasi  there  were  In  the 
house  52  paupers :  86  women  ;  4.  boys  anil  girls  above  l^ 
and  un^er  18  ;  25  above  to,  and  under  i6i  4S  abo*C  5t 
and  under  lo ;  and  38  under  5. — Earnings  then  about  81. 
or  ()\.  a  week. 

Poor- rate  I  lowered. 

Income  uncerain. 

Saiorits — Jiurgcor,  House, 
Oat- Surgeons 
Ditto, 


ul 


Ditio, 
Ditto, 

Chaplai 
CIcik, 


40  >ai5    0  0 

4S| 

40J 

40    o  o 

42    00 


"-}  84 


Governor  and  Matron,  exclusive  "y 

of  tea  and  sugar. 
Miller  and  Baker,         •  -         ■$  i^  o 

Brewer  and  Shoemaker  (paupers)      15  12  0 
Debt  remaining  9000I.  and  1502).  to  the  Treasurer. 

Poor-rates  higher  or  lower. — Each  parish,  by  a  lace  afl 
sf  parliament,  pays  accoiding  to  the  number  sent  into 
the  house — have  been  much  lower  than  those  iwt  incor- 
porated. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  an  applicaiioft 
10  parliament,  to  enable  the  parishes  to  Iceep  iheir 
own  poor,  paying  to  th>:  standing  charges  of  the 
houfc — a  proceeding  quite  new,  were  these:  several 
gentlemeD  thought    that  the  parish   of   East  DcrehaiB 
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were  a  burthen  to  the  cgrporation.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  gentlemen  who  took  the  a£Uvc  part'  for  a  new 
aS,  and  the  gentlemen  of  East  Dereham,  that  that  parish 
should  by  the  new  aft  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  ac« 
cordingly  a  clause  was  inserted  for  that  purpose,  and  Dtrt^ 
ham  has  built  a  workhouse,  and  inclosed  ten  acres  of  the 
0ommon  waste  for  their  own  poor. 

HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY — HACKINGHAM — 

MINUTE,  1792. 

Paupers,        -  -  -        215 

Will  hold        -         -  .        300 

£.  s.  d. 
Expense  of  building,  25  years  ago,  7000  0  Q 
AU  paid  off,  and  a  balance  in  band  of  515  q  o 
Parishes,  -  -  -         41 

Poor-rates  lowered  one-eighth. 
Annual  income,  -  -  1866     o    O 

Spin  wool ;  some  hemp. 

Annual  earnings,  -  *  150    o    o 

Salaries,   Surgeon,        -  -  105    o    o 

Chaplain,         -         •        -         30    O     O 
Clerk,         -         -  -  30     O     O 

Governor,  -  -        40    o    o 

and  fd.  per  lb.  on  all  wool  spun,  which  is  12I.  more. 
Baker  6$.  a  week  and  board. 

FOREHOE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,   BUILT    1776. 

Avenge  number  of      Earnings. 
Peupert.  £^     /.    ^ 

From  Midsummer,  1788  to  1789,  306  532  19  2} 

1789  to  1790,  256  471  4  8{ 

1790  to  1791,  239  390  12  a 

1 79 1  to  1792,  220  436  15  5| 
1792101793,  206  3C7  14  4| 

'  793  ^o  » 794f   ^43   V^    o  9 

ilZ?      ^555    6  ^ 
'  i7i>tiFOLK.]  xk  Average 


«• 
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Average  number  for  6  years,  from  i 
1788101794,         -  -  J    '"^^ 


Average  earnings  for  cadi  pauper  per  year, 
Ditto        for  diiio   per  week, 

In  ihe  above  earnings  are  included  all  the  servant'  J^ 
bour,  lor  which  ihcy  sie  not  paid. 

Sixty  acrenoF  land  farmed. 

Income,   till  1796,  fixed  at   2888!.  per  annum,  fiom 
twenty-three  parishes. 


£■ 

J.  ,(. 

42s 

17  9 

, 

14  9 

0 

0  8 

Income. 

No 

In  the  HouK. 

1796.    La<iy-day,jf.io84 

- 

-       3»9 

Midsummer,        -     1445 

- 

-        244 

Michaelmas,         -     1807 

. 

-        2.4 

Christmas,    -      -     1807 

- 

-        26, 

£-6'43 

Avcra 

ge,      261 

1797.  Lady-day,^.  1084 

. 

-      142 

Midsummer,        -       722 

- 

-       234 

Michaelmas,        -       722 

-       237 

Clirislmai,    -      .      722 

-      270 

;C-3^S° 
1793.  Lady-day,  ^^.903 
Midsummer,  -  903 
Michaelmas,  -  722 
Christmas,     -     -      722 

ir-3'SO 


Average,      245 

-  «S3 

-  117 


Arerage, 
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Income. 

No.  in  the  Homo. 

1799.    Lady-day,  ^.903 

- 

242 

Midsummer,        -      903 

- 

233 

Michaelmas,        -       722 

- 

240 

Christmas,     -      -     1084 

- 

284 

;C-36i2 

Average, 

349 

1 800.  Lady-day,  £.  1 807 

- 

3'5 

Midsummer,        -    2530 

- 

334 

Michaelmas,        •    ^S3^ 

Suppose*   - 

334 

Suppose     -     2530 

Suppose 

334 

C  9397 

Average, 

3»9 

A  different  arrangement  must  be  made,  in  order  to  add 

the  earnings,  and  dedud  the  allowances  paid  out  of  the 

house,  as  in  these  respeds  the  year's  accounts  are  made  up 

at  Midsummer. 

Avtnft  P4 
Parochial  income  for  the  year, 

ending  Midsummer,  1797,  ;^.5420 

Earnings,        -    -      378 

£'  5798 

Allowances,  -    -      1131 


1798.     Parishes,     • 
Earnings,    - 

Allowances, 


£'  4667 

£' 3*50 
347 

iC-3S97 
1012 


242 


«44 


•  T1ieitilircttrti€kt,orcoiirfe,aotmadtitpi  thtrt  is  vtry  Btlte  JawUVut 
tilt  mm  it  tuAly,  vd  tht  avrnWr  Tcry  nciflT  •tntoA* 

K  k  2  1799. 


j66  THk    POOH. 

1799.     Parishes,   -    -    jf.3250 
Earnings,  •     -  355 


AterageP 


•Allowances,  - 

£-3(>os 
•    -      9*3 

J  800.     Parishes, 

Earnings,    - 

Allowances, 

jC.269a 

-  6143 

461 

jf.6604 

-  3210 

•        «                •                                               »            m 

iC-3394 

236 


293 

In  order  to  compare  the  dear  and  cheap  years,  we  should 
tak«  cl)e  avevage  of  1798  and  1799  as  cheap,  and  of  1797 
and  1800  as  dear. 

1798  and  1799.     Parishes,      -     £.  3250 

Earnings,        -         351 


JlUowances, 

962 

£'  2639 

240 

Parishes, 
Earnings, 

419 

Allowances, 

;f.   6200 
2170 

£-4030 

267 

ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL    EXPENSE*    PER    HEAD. 

£.    s.    d. 

1797. — 242  persons  cost  4667I.  which  is 

per  head,  per  annum y  -  -  -  ^9  5  8 
1798. — 244  persons  2585I.  which    is  per 

head,  per  annum,  •  -  -  -  lO'ii  10 
1799. — 236  persons  2692I.  which  is  per 

head,  per  annum  -  -  -  -1181 
1800. — 293   persons  3394l>  which   is  per 

head,  per  annum,       -        -        -        •11118 

Average,        ;f.  13    4    3 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

1798.    The  expense,  ^.  1256 

»799- »  "35  ' 

1800. ,  2229 

* 

EARNINGS. 

1797. — 242   persons  earned  378I.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  -  -  •  I  1 1  2 
1798. — 244  persons   earned  347K   which 

is  per  head,  per  annom,  -  -  *  I  8  5 
1799. — 236  persons  earned  355I.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  -  -  -  x  XO  t 
x8oo. — 293  persons  earned  4611.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  -  -  -  i  11  5 
Many  are  old  and  decrepid,  and  man  j  are  children. 
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MORTALITY. 

Ptrifhei. 

1797 

179S 

«7»         i»» 

Barnham  Broomv 

m 

0 

I 

0            0 

Barford, 

«• 

I 

0 

0             1 

Brandon  Parva^ 

• 

0 

I 

0            I 

Banberg, 

- 

0 

0 

0            I 

Bowihorpc,     - 

» 

Q 

0 

Q            I 

Carletan  Forchoc, 

- 

0 

0 

0            0 

Cosscy,     - 

mm 

I 

1 

0           X 

^  CpyltoD,    - 

- 

0 

0 

X              X 

Crownthorpc,     - 

- 

0 

0 

0             2 

Causton, 

- 

0 

I 

0             0 

Deepham,    -     - 

- 

0 

2 

0            0 

Ea&tofiy 

- 

Q 

I 

0           X 

Hingham,     - 

^ 

9 

2 

I          6 

Hackford, 

- 

0 

0 

0         0 

Kimbcrlcy, 

- 

0 

I 

I          I 

Marlingford, 

- 

0 

0 

0         0 

Morley,  St.  Peter, 

- 

I 

I 

0         I 

,  St.  Botolph 

» 

0 

0 

I          I 

Runhall, 

- 

0 

0 

I         0 

Wymondham, 

- 

4 

16 

6          16 

Wicklcwood, 

- 

0 

0 

0         a 

VVramplingham, 

- 

0 

0 

0         0 

Welbornc, 

- 

I 

I 

0         0 

1 

- 

10 

28 

»'       35 

Proportion  ia« 
aiolly. 

In  1797,  of  242  persons, 

IQ  died 

— 

1  in  24 

—  1798,  of  244  persons, 

28  died 

— 

I  in     9 

—  1799*  of  236  persons. 

11  died 

— 

X  in  20 

—  1800,  of  293  persons, 

35  died 

— 

X  in     8 

A  HOUSE 
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A  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

That  at  Wymondham  Is  one  of  the  best  managed  in 
the  kingdom.  1  viewed  it  with  much  pleasure,  for  the 
extreme  cleanliness  throughoat ;  and  in  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners,  as  well  as  in  every  other  circumstance,  it 
highly  worthy  of  praise.  The  earnings  shew  how  well  it 
is  conducted. 

1797. — April  to  July,  earnings  of  19  pri- 
soners, exceed  their  maintenance  by  -     7     2     2 
July  to  September,  of  15,         -        -      -    5  14    8 
September  to  December  of  15,  -    -      -     106     7 
1798. — December  to  April,  of  21,     -     -      -     11   18  2 
April  to  June,  of  14,       -        -         -      -    8     9     2 
June  to  September,  of  u,         -         '-278 
September  to  December,  of  12,         -      «    4  13     2 
1799. — December  to  March,  of  15,         -      -     10  i     3 
March  to  July,  of  14,        -        ---918     5 
July  to  Odlober,  of  12,      -      -      -      -256 
Odlober  to  January,  of  24,     ----341 
And  the  proportion  of  their  earnings  which  the  prison- 
ers receive  for  themselves,  has,  in  some  cases,  amounted 
to  sums  which  have  established  them  in  industrious  call- 
ings, such  as  from  4I.  to  9L      One    Brown   had  the 
latter  sum,  witli  which  he  set  up  as  a  basket-maker,  and  in 
now  in  good  business,  and  with  a  good  cliaradter.     The 
main  hinge  upon  which  this  turns,  is   the  employment 
being  the  hemp  manufa£lure ;  bunching,  heckling,  and 
•pinning  hemp,  are,  by  far  the  most  profitable  occupatioas 
they  can  be  put  to. 


fBCT. 
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SECT.    V. — COMPARISON    OF    TIMES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  having,  in  consequence  of 
a  requi^iuoa  from  the  Cora  Commiitee  of  the  House  of 
Camnions  (1804),  procured  retura^  from  the  several 
counties,  of  the  expenses  on  arable  land  in  1790  and 
1803,  I  am  permitted  lo  insert  here  tlie  result  of  their  in- 
quiries for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  will  be  found  ia 
ihc  following  Tables. 


Commanication. 

No.  1.  Samuel  Tayler  .. 

2.  M.  Gooch 

3.  Rich.  Fowell. . . . 

4.  Henry  Styleroan 

5.  St.  John  Priest . . 

6.  Anoiiymons  .... 

7.  William  Curtis  . . 

8.  Thomas  Thurtcll 
g,  William  Bircham 

10.  Baker  Rackham. 

1 1 .  John  Repton 

12.  Thomas  Nelson. . 

13.  James  Crowe  . . 

14.  Stephen  Reeve  . 

15.  Hftnry  Burton  . 

16.  Edward  Howma 

17.  Daniel  Scwell . . 

18.  W.  M.  Hill  . . . 

19.  John  Mosely. . . 

20.  John  Shearing  . 

21.  William  Foster, 

22.  Richard  Ferrier. 

23.  John  Wagitaffe  * 


24.^ 

25.  f 
o#2  r 


,]^ywUliamPalgra 

28.  John  Reeve  . . . 

29.  John  Keddle ...  ' 

Average J 

Pfer  Cent.  . . . 
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Coi 


No. 


nn»»T<flt?. 


TW|'H< 


i 

1 


N 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  ACCOMPANYING 
THE  PRECEDING  RETURNS. 


C50MMUNICATION,  No.  S. 

PARISH   OP    CORLSTOK. 

I  could  grow  wheat  in  1 790  at  40s.  a  quarter,  with  a 
greater  profit  to  myself  than  I  can  now  at  60$.  a  quaner, 
and  other  grain  in  proportion.  I  am  confident,  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  by  the  Legislature,  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  his  business  with  spirit,  it  must  ultimately  be  a 
very  great  injury  to  society.  I  assure  you,  a  great  relaxa- 
tion in  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  groin. 


COMMU- 
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COMMUNICATION*  No.  11. 

PARIfH   OF   HfiVINOHAM. 

Annual  disbursements  on  the  average  of 
three  years  preceding  the  building  of 
the  Buxton  House  of  Industry,  amount- 
ed to 


i*ii^ 


DishtrsinuHts  from  O^ober  lO,  iSoi,  to 
Otiobir  1O9  1803. 

Out-door  relief  to  aged  and  infirm        •  224    5  it 

— — — —  to  sick  -  -  19  18     9 

->*        16  clothing  boys  and  girls  '\  «• 

put  out  to  service  .  •  / 

Extra  miscellaneous  parish  charges        •  7 1   1 7     1 

In-door  expenses  for  provisions  -  58     2     7 

—  for  clothing  -  21   12     o^ 

»  for  payments  of  debt  on  1  ,  - 

Interest  on  1337I.  -  -  -  66  17     o 


£.  502  IS    9f 


Receipts  by  rate,  at  6s.  6d«  in  the  pound  £.  502  12    9f 

Debt  on  house,  &c.        £.  1337     o    o 
PaidoflF  -  ^  115  14    74. 

Total  unpaid         j^.  1221     5    4J. 


Joseph  Aldbr to K,  Visitort 
Thomas  Ragkham,  Goardiao* 

T$  Mr.  yohn  XifiOHf  OxntatL 

i  S  2  PAftUH 
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COMMUNICATION.  No.  28. 

PAKISH   OF  WIOHTOS- 

One  material  circumsfance  is  rot  inqoired  ifrcr,  »iz, 
iHe  incrcate  of  assnst^  laxci.  By  the  establishment  in 
1790,  I  paid  26I.  7s.  1  1  now  pay47l.  45.  6J.  excluilTC 
or  the  projieny  tax,  an<i  the  increase  of  laxaiion  upon 
tvtry  nniclc  of  c&nsuiiipiion. 

COMMUNICATION,  No.  29. 

I'ARISK    OF    MARSHAM. 

Ftmarks  It  be  annextd  ta  tfie  StaUment  rtifxH'mg  the  Rates 
ef  Lahur,  anJ  various  Charges  an  Arabk  Farmst  m  tAt 
Ttar  1790,  md  m  l804>> 

The  ilifference  in  the  pritc  of  labour,  between  the 
year  1790  ano  1804  (which  I  have  taken  from  loy  farm 
cxjiciidnure  books  in  ihnse  yeais),  cannot  be  aitribtited  to 
the  price  of  hread  corn  ;  at  I  find,  by  ret'crcnce  to  the  re- 
ceipt-book in  the  former  of  those  years,  that  my  wheat  w» 
sold  at  an  average  of  3!.  per  quarter,  and  barley  at  il.  4s. 
per  quarter;  but  must  be  traced  toother  causes;  one  of 
which  f  conceive  to  l>e  from  the  high  prii:e  of  bread-corn 
in  ihc  yeari  1800  ahil  1801,  which  obliged  the  employers 
of  wurkmen  in  all  )hc  liiffereiit  ttavles  conneiflciJ  with  the 
farming  interest,  td^ive  a  considerable  increase  of  wages, 
to  conespond  with  the  parish  allowance  granted  by  the 
magi.tiates  to  those <,vho  had  no  euipltutincDi  during  that 
scarcity  ;  and  although  the  prictf  of  bread-corn  is  reduced 
consideribly  mote  than  half  since  those  years,  the  other 
necessaries  of  the  poor  ate,  since  ihcj^ear  1790^  increased 
nearly 
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nearly  double  in  their  price,  as  grocery  of  all  krods,  slioes, 
the  Itccle  male  they  are  enabled  to  purchase,  &c.  that  the 
labourers  enjoy  but  little  benefit  from  their  increase  of 
wages. 

There  is  but  little  work  done  by  the  day  in  the  Nor* 
folk  harvests.  The  usual  method  has  been,  engaging  a 
proper  quantity  of  labourers,  in  pro()ortioQ  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  corn,  allowing  five  acres  of  winter  com,  and  ten 
acres  of  summer  corn,  to  a  man's  ihare,  and  giving  them 
such  sum,  with  board  and  lodging,  to  finish  the  harvest; 
which,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  is  ended  in  four 
weeks  ;  frequently,  when  the  harvest  is  early,  and  the 
weather  good,  in  three,  having  the  assistance  of  the 
carters  and  ploughmen  kept  on  the  farm.  The  difference 
of  wages  I  find,  by  my  books,  to  be  one-third  increased 
since  the  year  1790 ;  in  which  year  I  gave  1I.  13s.  per 
man  ;  the  last  harvest  2).  10s.  per  man.  The  increase  of 
wages  I  attribute  to  the  recent  pra£lice  of  the  large  occu* 
piers  of  lands  in  this  county  giving  7I.  per  man,  the  la* 
bourcrs  finding  their  own  victuals,  drink,  and  lodging; 
their  wives  not  liking  to  have  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
providing  provision  in  their  houses,  which  has  compelled 
those  who  adhere  to  the  old  custom  to  give  the  increased 
price.     The  day-labour  I  have  stated. 

It  is  usual  in  this  county,  where  labourers  are  em- 
ployed as  cartels  or  ploughmen,  and  have  the  care  of  a 
team  of  horses  dui  iiig  the  year,  to  give  them  the  harvesu 
wages  equal  to  those  retaint;d  for  that  purpose,  with  their 
board.  This  is  prudent,  as,  being  so  engaged,  they  have 
an  interest  with  the  rc:t  in  ending  tlie  harvest  as  soon  2$ 
possible  i  whiclif  if  continued  at  tlieir  common  wages,  10 
all  probability  the  business  would  be  retarded. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  threshing,  between  |he 
two  years  in  question,  may   be  attributed   to  the  same 

s  s  4  causes 
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causes  as  the  advance  of  oiher  lahonr  conncfled  wlih  i)w 
farm,  with  the  general  ohjc6i ion  labourers  nowFurete 
that  employment,  whose  capacities  are  adaptcil  to  any 
oilier  mctliod  of  obiaining  a  hvelihood;  and  many  wiH  go 
miles  for  employmeni,  sooner  than  thresh  corn. 

There  h  no  doubi  hut  the  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  blacksmiths'  work,  since  tl»e  year  1790,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  ihe  dcarncss  of  foreign  iron,  which 
was  then  sold  at  il.  31.  per  cwt. ;  is  now  at  il.  loi.  per 
cwt.  Coals  enhanced  is.  per  chaldion ;  and  the  advanre 
of  journeymen  wages,  which  has  been  in  proportion  with 
other  labour. 

A  very  material  charge  on  arable  fai  im  (not  noted  in  the 
Statement),  since  the  year  1790.  is  ihc  advance  on  wheel- 
wrights' work,  which  has  been  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  other,  owing  to  the  increase  ill  the  price  of  timber, 
ash-timbcr.  which  is  materially  useful  in  their  employ- 
ment, having  had  a  rise  from  2).  5s.  per  load,  which  was 
then  the  general  price,  to  5I.  per  load;  the  present  one, 
and  other  timber  in  the  like  proportion ;  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  thctr  working  tools,  and  the  additional  wages 
given  to  their  men. 

In  this  conniy,  thacchera  are  seldom  employed  by 
the  day,  only  on  small  breaches  that  cannot  be  conveoi- 
crrtly  measured.  The  price,  per  day,  for  roan  and  la- 
bourer, is  advanced,  since  the  year  1790,  is.  per  day. 
Measured  work,  in  that  year,  was  £hai^ed  at  41.  id.  per 
square  of  itxi  feer,  and  is.  persqnare  for  materialr:  it  is 
now  5s.,  and  as.  for  materials.  Hay  and  corn  ricks  are 
usually  done  by  the  square  yard;  in  1790  it  was  c4d. 
per  yard  1  in  1803  i-^d.  Here  seems  to  be  a  grcatcrad- 
yance  than  in  any  other  labour  conne£^  with  the  farmeri 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  cause  from  few  learn- 
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ing  the  buiitief t ;  at  ic  dods  noc  give  conttam  eonployrocnc 
throughout  the  year,  there  is  not  an  inducement 

Collar-fnakers*  work  is,  since  the  year  1790,  in- 
creased at  least  onC'-third,  (mm  the  advaiKC  of  leather^ 
hemp,  iron,  and  the  addition  to  the  joumeynien's  wages* 
The  usual  method  of  repairing  harness  is,  for  the  fuy 
mers  to  have  them  done  at  their  own  houses,  the  ooUar- 
maker  charging  is.  per  day,  for  labour,  per  maOy  the  em- 
ployer boarding  them,  and  finding  food  for  their  horses; 
the  collar-mak^r  charging  for  the  materials  maii  whkh 
they  always  take  with  theniu 

The  difference  in  the  expense  of  preparing  and  rais- 
ing an  acre  of  turnips  since  the  year  1790,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advance  on  manure.  Flag  and  turf  ashes, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  heaths  ahd  c6itt- 
mons,  is  eagerly  sought  for  for  that  purpose,  and  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance,  is  enhanced  in  its  price,  from 
2s«  per  cart*load  to  4s. ;  10  loads  of  which  is  the  usual 
quantity  used  per  acre.  Stable-dung,  and  street- muck,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  colleded  in  large  towns,   has  had 

* 

nearly  the  same  advance.  Malt-dust,  or  cooms,  as  they 
are  provincially  called,  have  had  an  equal  rise,  from  is.  63. 
per  sack  to  3s.  6d.  This,  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  coanty, 
is  frequently  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips.  Tlie  carriage 
is  certainly  a  considerable  saving ;  and  where  no  otiier 
can  be  procured,  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  as  the  turnip  re- 
quires always  to  be  manured  for ;  but  I  must  confoa  it  ne- 
ver met  my  approbation,  when  recourse  could  he  hnl  to 
any  other. 

The  little  difference  in  the  raising  the  barley-ctop  be- 
tween the  years  in  question,  as  described  in  the  State- 
ment, is  merely  the  alteration  in  (he  expense  of  tillage  ',.^ 
Jxirley  in  this  county  is  rarely  manured  for,  being  sowed 

after 
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■amc  proportional  advance. 

The  reatler  will  perceive,  on  consulting  tfie  precediitg 
table  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  that  the  objc<ft  is 
incompletely  ascertained.  Some  correspondents  rcturucj 
only  the  amount  of  labour;  others  excluded  rem  and  . 
rates;  others  omitted  seed,  &c.  The  returns  from  soma 
^till  more  deficient.  To  remedy  the 
J  orileret!  a  second  letter  to  be  uritien, 
r  to  the  following  question  :  ff'iat  art 
acTti  if  arable  land,  under  the  fitlom- 
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Rent, 

Tithe, 

Ratei,  &c. 

Wear  and  tear. 

Labour, 

Seed, 

Manure  purchased. 

Team, 

Inteicst  of  capita), 

'The  following  laMcs  conmit 
tics  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 


the  result  of  these  inqni- 
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RECAPnVLATlON. 


LABOUR. 

PerCtnl.     Artri|«. 

Rise  io  the  price  in  winter,  from  1 
1790  CO  i8oj  J 


-  harvest         -        36 

-  reaping  wtiejt        50 

-  mowing  barley       55 

-  head  man's  wages  58 


-  second  mao's  do.   29 


-  threshing  wheat     J2 

-  threshing  bailey    51 


-  6ll!ng  eanh 

-  filling  dung 


37 
50 


Fractions  make  it 
Divide  by  5 


—43 
234 
437 
47». 


ral  rise  in  husbandry  labour. 


■  TIiiim>TiMlinilitiMiom(Khwi[btfi«rHu1tarifiaieEa«l  Mria  af  Ifc 
hunt  u  mint  may  at  firil  ilthi  iiiu|in(.  Thii  tabic  itiullin|  rrom  taj  iiSawt 
i«*i  lh«fi>«diSenalditiiioiuef libosrbcintcaniidcieducqailiiiiBaMt. 
To  »nr  'h<  cilciiliiian,  niihaix  anUwciij  in  lb*  pafcn  tu  m  dotof,  wodd  W 
tokinc  lag  {MM  ■  libcnr. 
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COMPAHISON   OP   TIMKI.  j^J 

ARTISANS. 

PcrC«aL 

Blacksmith— Rite  In  the  price  of  tire,  from  1790  1 

to  1803        -* 

■ plough-irons        -       71 

' chains  -  47 

_— _ '  shoeing  -  64 


Average        -        •        •  •         •          ^ 

Carpenter            -            -            *  -            -      36 

Mason                -                -                -  '39 

Thatcher            -            -            -  •            -       45 

Collar-maker             ...  -38 

Average  of  artisans            -  *             42 


RENT  AND  TAXES,  5cc. 

Riseofrenty  from  1790  to  1803  *  *  35 

—  tithe  -  -  .  -  ^8 

■  rates  -  .  .  •  30 

CULTIVATION  OF  ARABLE  LAND. 
Average  rise  on  an  acre  of  turnips,  barley,  and  wheat    29 

Avenge  rise  by  the  tables  for  loo  acres      .    •         •    30 

PcrCcBL 

labour  -  -  -  -       47 

Anisaot  *  -  *  *  •        42^ 

Rent  «  •  •  •  •  jjl 

Tithe 


s?* 
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FerCmtn 
■         5»J 

-  7* 

-  '9   , 


Average 


In  remarking  on  ilic  preceding  pariituiars.  I  am,  in  the 
fim  place,  to  note,  that  tht  Board  is  not  in  ihe  Icnsi  corn- 
mined  in  drawing  any  of  llicse  averages.  Thai  Bo<lj  sim- 
ply ordered  circular  Iciteis  lo  be  wrinen ;  and  every  reply 
stands  di£iin£liy  On  ihe  personal  auilioriiy  of  the  wriicr. 
There  ends  the  authority  of  the  papers  as  I  received  ihem. 
The  calculations,  lo  draw  them  into  one  view,  I  have 
aiade,  for  [he  sacisfa^lion  of  such  readers  as  might  wish  to  ' 
Iinow  what  such  a  general  icsult  would  be. 

It  docs  not,  however,  follow,  thai,  supposing  ilic  aulfat^ 
rity  of  the  ktiei-s  cotredl,  the  averages  woiild  be  the  ismc, 
when  a  certain  rise  per  cent,  is  deduced  from  tlicm. 

In  this  sketch,  for  instance,  which  gives  45  per  cent, 
every  one  of  the  seven  articles  sliould  be  of  equal  inipon- 
ance,  which  is  far  from  bf  ing  the  case.  Manure,  which, 
if  bought,  stands  so  high  in  the  list,  may  in  (iSi  he  tfie 
lowest,  and,  in  bad  times,  perhaps  is  to  *.  Arfi»ans  count 
for  one,  as  well  as  labour  and  rent ;  but  that  article  it  of 
for  inferior  importance  to  CJiiicr.  Tlic  same  may  be  uiJ 
of  tithe  and  rates. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  die  particulars 
from  wliicli  these  sums  arc  drawn.  Id  that  of  Laboart 
iftvants' %vagcs  count  with   summer  and  winter  labour  ; 
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and  filliog  earth  and  dung  the  same  ;  but  it  is  suflBciently 
obviouSy  thaty  in  fadl^  no  such  pn>(>oition  holds.  In  the 
article  of  Artisans,  if  the  particulars  are  examined,  there 
Tirill  be  found  a  still  greater  disproportion  in  their  import- 
ance to  the  fanner.  If  these  circumstances  be  not  kept 
ID  the  reader's  mind»  he  must  necessarily  be  deceived. 

In  order  to  attain  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
hStf  or  to  ascertain  that  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given 
be  indeed  accurate,  it  may  contribute  to  the  reader's  satis- 
h&ion  to  combine  the  results  of  the  two  series  of  replies ; 
to  take  the  proportions  of  the  expenses  to  each  other  from 
the  second  letter,  and  the  rise  per  cent,  from  tlie  first ; 
these  proportions  not  appearing  in  the  iirst  correspondence. 

The  average  expense  of  100  acres  in  1790,  returned  as 
above,  is: 


Rent 

Tithe 

Rates 

Wear  and  tear 

Lfabour 

Seed 

Manure 

Team 

Interest  of  capital 


£' 

s. 

J. 

80 

0 

0 

»s 

'9 

6 

»7 

»3 

Si 

18 

0 

0 

94 

18 

10 

30 

6 

0 

10 

16 

0 

46 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Total  .  £.341   II     3  J 


Now,  if  the  rise  upon  these  be  estimated  from  the  first 
series  of  letters,  viz.  Rent  35,  Tithe  58,  Rates  30,  Wear 
and  Tear  42,  Labour  47,  Manure  76,  and  taking  the 
advance  in  the  articles,  Seed,  Team,  and  Interest,  from 
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the  aniwcis  to  the  fccond  Iclici  (not  ha( 

ing  place  in  iht 

fiiK),  llic  result  would  siaod  thua  : 

1 

Rent         -         -         go     0     O 
Tiihe         -         -       15   19     6 
Raics         -         -         17    13     5J 
Wearandicar    -      18     0     0 
Labour         -         -     94  18    10 

3° 
47 

108  0  0 
21 10  0 

25    0   0 
138    0   0 

Seed         -         -         30     6     0 
Maiiuie        -        -    10  16    0 
Team        -        -      46  10    0 
Inictc&t  of  capical       34    0    0 

Total     -    ;f.34i   11     3f 

11 

It 

.6 

33  '3  " 
19   0  0 
J4  16    8 
39  '3   * 

)C-4<>S  >3   0 

Which  is  a  rise  of  36^^  per  ctnt. 

^^^        And  diit  I  take  to  be  as  near  the  truth 

3SlllC£C(J3tavlU 

W^^^r    percAJt  as  ctthnate  to  arrive. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


OBSTACLES. 


HOOKS. 


•*  SELDOM  attempted  to  be  shot  in  East  Norfolk^ 
where  a  notion  prevails^  and  is,  perhaps,  well  founded^ 
that  rooks  are  essentially  useful  to  the  farmer,  in  picking 
up  worms  and  grubs,  especially  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, injurious  to  nieaJows  and  marshes." — Mr.  Mar^ 
shall.  Confirmed  in  the  following  note  of  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Thurning, 

I  cannot  but  notice  two  growing  evils  with  us,  of 
which  but  little  notice  is  taken: — ist,  the  number  of  in- 
sedls  in  the  lands,  owing  to  the  loss  of  rooks,  by  felling 
so  many  rookeries,  and  not  taking  care  of  what  are  left ; 
2d,  the  increase  of  mice,  and,  were  I  to  give  my  opinion 
as  to  quantity  and  damage  done,  but  few  would  give  cre- 
dit to  it :  I  have,  at  different  timcs^had  five  mice  killed 
to  every  coomb  of  corn  moved  ofF  the  stacks  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  sometimes  double  that  quantity  ;  besides 
being  on  every  other  part  of  the  premises,  corn  and  grass 
pieces  not  excepted.  Some  are  driven  into  the  barns  and 
stacks  in  wet  seasons;  but  when  wheat  stands' long  on  the 
shock,  we  are  sure  to  have  most  mice  in  our  bams  and 
stacks,  except  where  they  are  driven  away  by  some 
other  vermin  :— in  my  memory  there  were  20  grey  owls, 
where  there  are  now  one,  and  though  the  country  was  in  a 
rougher  state,  we  had  not  so  many  mice,   tlic  owls  prey 

T  I  2  vcrf 
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very  mudi  on  them,  and  in  wet  weatlier  they  arc  more  ex- 
posed to  ilic  owl  than  lo  any  other  vcnnln.  The  grey  owl 
K  desiroycd  by  the  game-keepers,  aiid  by  felling  the  pollards. 
I  have  seen  a  young  hare  in  llieJr  nests,  but  never  saw  a 
young  pheasant  or  p:inridgc  : — tlic  white,  or  churcli  owl, 
arc  not  so  dcsiru£live  to  game  j  and  were  there  plncea 
made  within  side  ihc  top  of  one  cjid  of  every  bam,  like  a 
box,  for  ihcm  to  pass  tlirougli  as  they  come  imo  the  bam, 
ihcy  would  ilicre  make  their  nests,  and  become  more  av- 
:,  and  be  of  great  service. 


8.  JOHNSOW. 


THE    END. 
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